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The  First  Comptroller  Lays  Down  Some  Rules 

Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
Washington,  Dec.  30,  1863 

The  managers  of  the  National  Banks  will  pardon  me  for  making 

a  few  suggestions  to  them  upon  subjects  of  interest 

to  them  and  the  National  Banking  System. 


Records  of  Organization 

The  Articles  of  Association,  copies  of  which  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  this  office,  should  be  recorded  in  the  minute  book,  to- 
gether with  the  proceedings  of  the  Stockholders  in  the  first  elec- 
tion of  Directors,  so  as  to  clearly  exhibit  the  organization  of  the 
bank.  In  this  book  should  also  be  recorded  the  by-laws  of  the 
bank,  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  in  the  election  of  officers,  and 
all  the  other  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  at  all  regular 
and  special  meetings. 

The  minutes  should  exhibit  the  appointment  of  judges  of  all 
elections  of  Directors,  and  the  return  or  report  of  the  judges ;  the 
installation  of  the  Directors-elect  after  each  annual  election  and 
that  the  proper  oaths  were  administered  to  them;  the  appoint- 
ment of  officers,  the  penalty  of  the  bonds  required  of  them ;  and 
that  the  bonds  have  been  filed  and  approved  by  the  Board.  In 
short,  the  minutes  of  a  Bank  should  exhibit  its  original  organiza- 
tion; the  proceedings  that  are  had  for  the  perpetuation  of  its  cor- 
porate existence,  and  the  action  of  its  Board  of  Directors  in  super- 
intending and  directing  its  affairs.  The  minutes  of  each  meeting 
should  be  signed  by  the  President  and  attested  by  the  Cashier. 

Business 

The  business  of  the  banks  should  be  carefully  and  promptly 
conducted.  The  books,  at  the  close  of  each  day,  should  exhibit 
the  amount  of  cash  on  hand  and  the  exact  condition  of  the  bank. 
In  large  banks  all  the  books  should  be  balanced  daily;  in  small 
banks,  weekly  or  semi-monthly ;  and  as  often  as  every  quarter  a 
careful  examination  of  their  affairs  should  be  made  by  committees 
of  the  Directors  appointed  for  this  purpose,  and  a  report  of  the 
result  of  these  examinations  entered  upon  the  minutes.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  bank,  other  than  the  President,  should  be  appointed  to 
hold  their  offices  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Board,  and  bonds 
should  be  executed  accordingly.  This  will  obviate  the  necessity 
of  requiring  annual  bonds  from  these  officers,  and  will  prevent 


the  occurrence  of  a  time  which  they  will  not  be  under  bond.  Presi- 
dents being  annually  elected  or  appointed,  will  of  course  be  re- 
quired to  give  annual  bonds,  and  whenever  an  officer  is  appointed 
or  reappointed,  a  bond  should  be  required  of  him. 

Condition  of  the  Country 

Bear  constantly  in  mind,  although  the  loyal  States  appear 
superficially  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition,  that  such  is  not  the 
fact.  That  while  the  Government  is  engaged  in  the  suppression 
of  a  rebellion  of  unexampled  fierceness  and  magniture,  and  is  con- 
stantly draining  the  country  of  its  laboring  and  producing  popula- 
tion, and  diverting  its  mechanical  industry  from  works  of  per- 
manent value  to  the  construction  of  implements  of  warfare ;  while 
cities  are  crowded  and  the  country  is  to  the  same  extent  depleted, 
ancl  waste  and  extravagance  prevail  as  they  never  before  prevailed 
in  the  United  States,  the  Nation,  whatever  may  be  the  external 
indications,  is  not  prospering.  The  war  in  which  we  are  involved 
is  a  stern  necessity  and  must  be  prosecuted  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Government,  no  matter  what  may  be  its  cost;  but  the 
country  will  unquestionably  be  the  poorer  every  day  it  is  con- 
tinued. The  seeming  prosperity  of  the  loyal  States  is  owing 
mainly  to  the  large  expenditures  of  the  Government  and  the  re- 
dundant currency  which  these  expenditues  seem  to  render  neces- 
sary. 

Keep  these  facts  constantly  in  mind,  and  manage  the  affairs 
of  your  respective  banks  with  a  perfect  consciousness  that  the 
apparent  prosperity  of  the  country  will  be  proved  to  be  unreal 
when  the  war  is  closed,  if  not  before ;  and  be  prepared,  by  careful 
management  of  the  trust  committed  to  you,  to  help  to  save  the 
nation  from  a  financial  collapse,  instead  of  lending  your  influence 
to  make  it  more  certain  and  more  severe. 


Discounts 

Let  no  loans  be  made  that  are  not  secured  beyond  a  reason- 
able contingency.  Do  nothing  to  foster  and  encourage  speculation. 
Give  facilities  only  to  legitimate  and  prudent  transactions.  Make 
your  discounts  on  as  short  time  as  the  business  of  your  customers 
will  permit,  and  insist  upon  the  payment  of  all  paper  at  maturity, 
no  matter  whether  you  need  the  money  or  not.  Never  renew  a 
note  or  bill  merely  because  you  may  not  know  where  to  place  the 
money  with  equal  advantage  if  the  paper  is  paid.  In  no  other  way 
can  you  properly  control  your  discount  line,  or  make  it  at  all  times 
reliable. 

Distribute  your  loans  rather  than  concentrate  them  in  a  few 
hands.  Large  loans  to  a  single  individual  or  firm,  although  some- 
times proper  and  necessary,  are  generally  injudicious,  and  fre- 
quently unsafe.  Large  borrowers  are  apt  to  control  the  bank ;  and 
when  this  is  the  relation  between  a  bank  and  its  customers,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  decide  which  in  the  end  will  suffer.   Everv  dollar 


that  a  bank  loans  above  its  capital  and  surplus  it  owes  for,  and 
its  managers  are  therefore  under  the  strongest  obligations  to  its 
•reditors,  as  well  as  to  its  Stockholders,  to  keep  its  discounts  con- 
stantly under  its  control. 

Treat  your  customers  liberally,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that 
a  bank  prospers  as  its  customers  prosper,  but  never  permit  them 
to  dictate  your  policy. 

If  you  doubt  the  propriety  of  discounting  an  offering,  give 
the  bank  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  decline  it ;  never  make  a  dis- 
count if  you  doubt  the  propriety  of  doing  it.  If  you  have  reason 
to  doubt  the  integrity  of  a  customer,  close  his  account.  Never 
deal  with  a  rascal  under  the  impression  that  you  can  prevent  him 
from  cheating  you.  The  risk  in  such  cases  is  greater  than  the 
profits. 

In  business,  know  no  man's  politics.  Manage  your  bank  as  a 
business  institution,  and  let  no  political  partiality  or  prejudice 
influence  your  judgment  or  action  in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs. 
The  National  Currency  system  is  intended  for  a  nation  not  for  a 
party.  As  far  as  in  you  lies,  keep  it  aloof  from  all  partisan  in- 
fluences. 

Officers 

Pay  your  officers  such  salaries  as  will  enable  them  to  live 
comfortably  and  respectably  without  stealing;  and  require  of 
them  their  entire  services.  If  an  officer  lives  beyond  his  income, 
dismiss  him ;  even  if  his  excess  of  expenditures  can  be  explained 
consistently  with  his  integrity,  still  dismiss  him.  Extravagance, 
if  not  a  crime,  very  naturally  leads  to  crime.  A  man  cannot  be  a 
safe  officer  of  a  bank  who  spends  more  than  he  earns. 

Capital 

The  capital  of  a  bank  should  be  a  reality,  not  a  fiction ;  and  it 
'hould  be  owned  by  those  who  have  money  to  lend,  and  not  by 
borrowers.  The  Comptroller  will  endeavor  to  prevent,  by  all  means 
within  his  control,  the  creation  of  a  nominal  capital  by  National 
Banks,  by  the  use  of  their  circulation,  or  any  other  artificial  means ; 
and  in  his  efforts  to  do  this,  he  confidently  expects  the  co-opera- 
tion of  all  well  managed  banks. 

General  Management 

Every  Banker  under  the  National  System  should  feel  that 
the  reputation  of  the  system,  in  a  measure,  depends  upon  the 
manner  in  which  his  particular  institution  is  conducted,  and  that, 
as  far  as  his  influence  and  management  extend,  he  is  responsible 
for  its  success;  that  he  is  engaged  in  an  experiment,  which,  if 
successful,  will  reflect  the  highest  honor  upon  allwho  are  con- 
nected with  it,  and  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  country ;  but 
which,  if  unsuccessful,  will  be  a  reproach  to  its  advocates  and 


a  calamity  to  the  people.  It  should  be  a  chief  aim,  therefore,  of 
the  managers  of  the  banks,  to  make  their  respective  institutions 
strong;  not  only  to  keep  their  capital  from  being  impaired,  but 
gradually  to  create  a  surplus  that  will  be  a  protection  to  their 
capital  and  to  their  creditors  in  the  trying  times  that  sooner  or 
later  happen  to  all  banking  institutions.  There  are  few  items 
that  have  a  better  look  upon  the  balance  sheet,  and  none  that  is 
better  calculated  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  managers  of  a 
bank,  and  to  secure  for  it  the  confidence  of  the  people,  than  a  large 
surplus  fund.  Create,  then,  a  good  surplus,  even  if  you  have  for 
a  time  to  keep  your  Stockholders  on  short  commons  in  the  way  of 
dividends  to  do  it. 

Pursue  a  straightforward,  upright,  legitimate  banking  busi- 
ness. Never  be  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  large  returns  to  do 
anything  but  what  may  be  properly  done  under  the  National  Cur- 
rency Act.  "Splendid  financiering"  is  not  legitimate  banking  and 
"splendid  financiers"  in  banking  are  generally  either  humbugs  or 
rascals. 

Recollect,  especially  at  the  present  time,  that  it  should  be  the 
object  of  all  honorable  bankers  to  expedite,  as  far  as  practicable, 
rather  than  to  postpone  a  return  to  specie  payments.  While  the 
exigencies  of  the  Nation  have  required  that  the  issues  of  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  a  legal  tender,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
the  business  of  the  country  rests  upon  an  unsound  basis,  or,  rather, 
is  without  a  proper  basis  as  long  as  the  Government  and  the  Banks 
are  not  meeting  their  obligations  in  coin. 

The  eyes  of  the  people  are  turned  to  the  National  Banks.  The 
indications  are  strong  that  if  they  are  well  managed  they  will 
furnish  the  country  with  its  bank  note  circulation.  It  is  of  the 
last  importance,  then,  that  they  should  be  so  managed. 

The  sincere  efforts  of  the  Comptroller  will  not  be  wanting  to 
make  the  system  a  benefit  to  the  country.  May  he  not  expect 
that  these  efforts  on  his  part  will  be  sustained  by  the  efforts  of 
the  managers  of  the  banks  that  have  been  or  may  be  organizing 
under  it. 


HUGH  McCULLOCH,  Comptroller 
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PUUS1DENT  LINCOLN. 


'1'lic  siliciioii  ot  Hi*  Cabinet  lor 
Mis  Second  Term— A  Chapter  from 
TJiurlotv  AVeeU's.  Autobiography. 

im 

(..Prom  Appletan'is  Journal.] 
In  the  winter  of  18G5  I  received  a  note 
from  President  Lincoln,  asking  me  to  come 
to  "Washington.  Immediately  after  my 
arrival  I  called  at  the  White  House,  and 
although  early,  several  persona  were  wait- 
ing to  see  the  President.  Mr.  Lincoln  re- 
quested me  to  call  at  an  hour  indicated, 
when  I  foucJJiim  alone.  He  commenced 
the  convention  ^by  saying:  "You  will 
rememberiiat  at'\cer  the  result  of  the  late 
Presideutia.  UeMion  wai  known,  I  told 
you  that  I  expected  to  have  more  influ- 
ence with  the  President,  now  that  he  had 
got  a  new  lease.  You  and  your  friends 
thought  that  they  were  severely  tried  dur- 
ing my  first  four  years.  I  did  not  say 
much  about  it  then,  but  intended,  if  cir- 
cumstances were  favorable,  to  even  up  the 
account.  I  shall  have  Mr.  Fessenden's 
resignation  of  the  Treasury  Department 
on  Monday.  .Now,  if  you  had  the  vacan- 
cy to  fill,  whose  name  would  you  send  to 
the  Senate* " 

I  replied  that,  although  wholly  unpre- 
pared lor  such  a  question,  yet  1  was  not 
unprepared  with  a  name  Ihat  I  would  sug- 
gest for  his  consideration.  I  then  men- 
tioned Governor  Morgan  as  in  my  judg- 
ment a  suitable  man  for  the  plat  •,  pro 
vided  it  would  answer  to  give  the  two 
leading  places  in  his  Cabinet  to  the  Stat. 
of  New  York. 

"I  anticipated  this  name, "-.  said  Mr. 
Lincoln,  "and  ev  en  if  I  hud  not  intended 
to  consult  your  wishes,  I  should  have  felt 
quite  safe  in  trusting  the  matter  to  your 
judgment.  1  can  afford  to  give  Governor 
Morgan  the  Treasury,  even  though  Mr. 
Seward  has  the  State  Department,  because 
the  Governor  p~*  be  confirmed,  and  the 
people  will  Ct^afitm  the  appointment. 
But,"  he  added,  '•'this  could  not  be  done  if 
a  Avoid  or  whisper  of  it  gets  out.  Ciu 
you  and  1  keep  the  secret.'"  He  then 
inquired  if  there  was  any  doubt  of  Gov. 
Morgan's  acceptance.  1  told  him  I  thought 
not;  that  he  had  b^-eu  a  capable  aud  suc- 
cessful merchant;  that  he  had  shown  great 
executive  and  financial  ability  as  Governor 
of  our  State;  and  that  1  could  not  doubt 
of  his  acceptance  of  a  department  in 
which  he  could  lender  much  greater  serv- 
ice to  his  country.  And,  after  some  fur- 
ther conversation,  Mr.  Lincoln  allowed  me 
to  suggest — in  the  strictest  confidence, 
and  iu  general  terms —  to  Governor  Mor- 
gan that  a  contingency  might  happen  in 
which  he  would  be  called  to  the  discharge 
of  other  duties. 

On  the  way  to  the  cars  I  stopped  at  Gov- 
ernor Morgan's  house;  and,  after  a  very 
earnest  injunction  of  secrecy,  made  the 
suggestion,  in  forms  so  vague  and  general, 
as  to  leave  the  Governor  wholly  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  nature  of  the  duties  referred 
to,  and  as  to  my  authority  to  make  the 
suggestion. 

It  was  understood  between  Mr.  Lincoln 
aud  myself  that  I  should  hasten  home ;  and, 
without  disclosing  or  intimating  the  possi- 
bility of  a  vacancy  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  do  whatever  might  be  done,  with 
the  knowledge  I  possessed,  to  give  the 
propi  .•  direction  to  the  question  of  filling 
Governor  Morgan's  place  in  the  Senate. 

On  my  arrival  at  Albany,  I  had  not  a 
little  curious  conversation  with  Governor 
Fenton,    witho*t  whose  co-operation    it 


would  have  been  impossible  to  move  sat- 
isfactorily. I  found  that  the  gentleman 
towards  whom  attention  would  naturally 
be  drawn  for  such  a  position,  resided  in 
the  western  part  of  the  State.  I  suggested 
Lieutenant  Governor  Selden,  or  Judge  J. 
C.  Smith,  as  available  ;  but  I  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  Governor,  like  some  of 
his  predecessors,  had  aspirations  for  the 
"United  Slates  benate,  when  the  time  aud 
opportunity  should  arrive.  We  then 
talked  wit*,  less  restraint  of  candidates  in 
other  portions  of  the  Stato  ;  and  I  left 
him  with  the  belief  that,  sL  ml  it  become 
necessary  to  act,  we  could  agree  upou  a 
suitable  candidate.  1  now,  .owever,  with 
a  better  kuoweledge  of  his  tactics,  am 
confident  that,  had  Governor  Morgan  ac- 
cepted the  Treasury  Department,  Governor 
Fenton  would  have  been  a  candidate  for 
the  vacancy. 

When  the  time  came  for  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
supply  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  Fessenden,  he  took  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  country  by  surprise  in  the 
nomination  of  Governor  Morgan,  who 
so  entirely  had  I  failed  to  prepare  him  for 
the  event — was  quite  as  much  surprised  as 
his  colleagues.  Governor  Morgan,  as 
soon  as  he  could  leave  his  seat,  went  nyer 
to  the  White  House,  and  informed  the 
President  that  he  must  decline  the  ap- 
pointment. He  consented,  however,,  to 
leave  the  matter  over  two  or  three  days, 
giving  both  himself  and  the  President 
time  for  consideration.  I  returned  imme- 
diately to  Washington,  and  after  a  long 
interview  with  Governor  Morgan,  was  con- 
strained to  report  his  persistent  declination 
to  the  President.  I  failed  however,  as  I 
then  and  now  believe,  to  ascertain 
what  were  Governor  Morgan's  real 
reasons  for  refusing  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. Upon  reporting  that  failure  to 
Mr.  Lincoln,  he  [said: — "That  is  very 
awkward,  but  we  must  look  elsewhere  for 
a  Secretary.  Who  is  your  next  mau  ?"  1 
replied  that  I  was  too  much  mortified  by 
this  miss  fire  to  try  again.  Mr.  Lincoln 
said:  "I  am  disappointed,  for  I  thought 
Governor  Morgan  would  be  willing  to  help, 
us  'run  the  machine;'  but  1  had  two  other 
men  iu  my  mind.  What  do  you  say  to 
Mr.  McCulloch  or  Mr.  Hooper.'  f  im- 
plied that  I  had  a  high  appreciation  of  the 
character  and  services  of  both  gentlemen, 
but  that  I  was  personally  almost  unknown 
to  them ;  that  Mr.  McCulloch  had  been 
brought  to  Washington  by  Secretary  Chase, 
and  might  be  fairly  supposed  to  have  im- 
bibed his  views  aud  impressions  ;  and  that 
1  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Hooper 
sympathized  with  Governor  Seward  or 
his  friends.  Mr.  Lincoln  laughingly 
remarked  that  he  supposed  I  could  not 
forget  how  Massachusetts  disappointed 
me  at  Chicago ;  adding,  it  was  hard 
for  Governor  Seward  to  be  crowded  out 
by  a  new  man.  And  then  be  renewed 
his^request  for  me  to  name  a  man.  [then 
saiu  :  "Why  not  call  Mr.  Adams  home  <" 
"1  have  thought  of  that,  too."  said  Mr. 
Lincoln  ;  "but  will  it  do  to  have  so  long 
an  interregnum*"  I  remarked  that  I 
thought  Mr.  Chandler,  the  Assistant.  Sec- 
retary, capable  and  trustworthy.  "True," 
said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "we  know  that  her* 
but  will  it  do  to  let  the  Finance  Depa. . 
ment,  on  which  so  much  depends,  be  run 
by  deputy?"  I  then  spoke  of  Senator 
Foster.  "An  excellent  man,"  said  Air. 
Lincoln,  "and  one  whom  I  would  readily 
appoint  if  Connecticut  were  large  enough 
to  be  entitled  to  two  members  of  the  Cab- 
inet." I  finally  suggested  Mr.  Hamlin. 
"Hamlin,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,    "has    the 


Senate  on  the  brain,  and  nothing  more  or 
less  will  cure  him."  Anil  then  I  gave  it 
up;  and  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  "Let  us  fall 
back  on  Mr.  McCullocli,  who  now  seems 
most  available;1'  adding  that  he  would 
hold  the  question  open  ior  two  or  three 
days,  giving  me  time  to  confer  as  freely 
and  frequently  as  I  desired  with  that  gen- 1 
tleman. 

I  found  myself  not  a  little  embarrassed  ' 
on  my  way,  one  Sunday  morning,  to  the 
residence  of  Mr.  McCulloch.  The  idea  of 
establishing  relations  with  that  gentleman, 
"on  compulsion,"  seemed  like  seeking 
knowledge  under  difficulties.  These  diffi- 
culties, however,  disappeared  by  degiees, 
as  our  conversation  proceeded.  There 
were  two  elements  in  the  character  ot  Mr. 
McCulloch  on  which,  per  ac,  1  was  dis- 
posed to  ri'i_) .  lie  had  Scotch  blood  a 
bis  veins,  and  had  been  in  politics  in 
Whig. 

This  may  be  a  proper  occasion  to  say 
that,  during  my  whole  political  life,  in  all 
similar  conversations  in  reference  to  im- 
portant political  interest?,    I  never  asked 
or  intimated  a  desire  to  receive,    directly 
or    indirectly,     anything    in    the    shape 
of  a  pledge  or  a  promise;  nor  have  I  ever, 
in  reference   to    such    things,    regarded 
a   man    from    whom  such     pledges  or 
promises  were    required,     or   who    was 
capable  of  giving  them,  worthy  of  confi- 
dence or   respect.    After  Mr.   Lincoln's 
first  election  as  President  ho  invited  me  to 
Springfield,  where  I  passed  two  days  with 
him  in  free    consultation  about  the  gr 
questions  upon  which  he  would  be  calico, 
to  act.     Mr.  Lincoln  was  frank  and  unre- 
strained, evidently  inviting  corresponding 
frankness  and  freedom  on  my  part.     His 
Cabinet,    his  inaugural,   his   policy,  etc., 
etc.,  were  fully  discussed;  and  when  I  was 
about  to  take  my  leave,  Mr.    Lincoln  in- 
quired playfully  if  I  had.  not  forgotten 
something,    adding,     after    a   moment's 
pause,   "You  have  not  asked  for  any  ofii- 
ces."     I    replied  that  when  the    proper 
time  arrived  I  Should  probably,    like  hosts 
of  other    friends.,    ask    for  such    favors. 
"But,"  said  Mr.    Lincoln,  "you  have  the 
reputation  of  taking  time  by  the  forelock. 
I  was  warned  to  be  on  my  guard  against 
you;  and  the  joke  of  the   matter  is,    that 
those  who  gave  the  warning  are  after  cili- 
ces  themselves,    while  you  have  avoided 
the  subject." 

But  going  back  to  Mr.  McCulloch.  My 
interviews  with  that  gentleman,  if  pro- 
tracted, were  made  so  by  his  intelligent, 
right-minded,  and  straightforward  expres- 
sion of  views  and  opinions.  If,  in  going 
to  Mr.  McCulloch,  I  had  something  of  the 
feeling  of  "Toots"  in  calling  on  "Cap- 
tain Cuttle"  for  the  "favor  of  friend- 
ship," I  left  him  with  a  strong  feeing  of 
regard  and  confidence,  and  so  reported  to 
Mr.  Lincoln,  who  immediately  scut  his 
name  to  the  Senate — a  step  which  neither 
Mr.  Lincoln  nor  the  people  have  had  oc- 
casion to  reurret. 
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MEMORIES   OF   SOME   CONTEMPORARIES. 
By  Hugh  McCulloch. 


N  April,  1833,  I  left 
my  New  England 
home  to  make  my 
start  in  life  in  the 
West.  Fifty-four 
years  are  a  long 
time  to  look  for- 
ward to,  but  a 
short  time  to  look 
back  upon.  Crowded  as  these  years 
have  been,  in  the  United  States,  with 
events  of  surpassing  interest  and  im- 
portance, they  seem  too  wonderful  to 
be  real.  What  advances  have  they  re- 
corded in  the  extent  of  our  cultivated 
lands,  in  manufactures,  in  mining,  in 
facilities  of  social  and  commercial  in- 
tercourse !  What  changes  have  they 
witnessed  in  our  domestic  institutions, 
in  the  character  and  in  the  political  and 
religious  sentiment  of  the  people  ! 

A  reference  to  events  that  have  left  a 
lasting  impression  upon  my  mind,  and 
to  a  few  of  the  persons  whom  I  have 
known  in  the  course  of  a  long  life,  and 
to  others  whom  I  did  not  know  person- 
ally but  who  were  conspicuous  in  my 
early  days,  may  be  interesting,  and  per- 
haps of  some  value  as  the  recollections 
of  a  contemporary  of  many  notable  men 
in  a  critical  period  of  our  history. 

I  started  for  the  great  and  (compared 
with  what  it  is  now)  unsettled  West,  by 
railroad  from  Boston  to  Providence, 
thence  by  steamboat  to  New  York, 
where  I  remained  a  couple  of  days  to 
see  something  of  what  was  rapidly  be- 
coming the  great  commercial  city  of  the 
Union.  Here  I  renewed  my  acquaint- 
ance with  William  Emerson,  brother  of 
Ralph  Waldo,  who,  some  years  before, 
had  been  my  teacher  in  Kennebunk. 
With  him  I  went  to  the  Battery,  then  in 
its  old-time  beauty,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  which  were  the  fine  residences  of  the 
aristocracy  of  the  city;  the  City  Hall, 
which  still  remains  unchanged,  and 
which  in  architectural  design  has  not 
been  surpassed  by  any  public  building 
in  the  country  ;  St.  Paul's,  which  had 
been  built   in   the   style  of   the   Wren 


churches  of  England,  and  was  regarded 
by  many  as  not  being  inferior  to  the 
finest  of  them  in  symmetry  and  grace. 
The  long  row  of  dwelling-houses  in 
what  was  then  upper  New  York,  La- 
fayette Place,  had  just  been  completed. 
They  were  the  show  houses  of  the  city  ; 
I  was  taken  to  them  that  I  might  see 
what  elegant,  commodious,  and  expen- 
sive houses  the  New  Yorkers  were 
building.  My  visit  to  New  York  was 
very  agreeable — made  so  chiefly  by  the 
kindness  of  Mi-.  Emerson,  who,  less  dis- 
tinguished than  his  brother  Ralph 
Waldo,  possessed  many  of  his  admira- 
ble qualities,  with  simple  manners  and 
ripe  scholarship.  From  New  York  I 
went  by  steamboat  to  Amboy,  by  rail- 
road to  Bordentown,  and  from  Borden- 
town  to  Philadelphia  by  steamboat. 
The  only  thing  in  this  part  of  my  jour- 
ney that  I  especially  recollect  was  the 
beauty  of  the  Delaware.  The  journey 
from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore  was 
made  by  railroad  and  steamboat.  I 
spent  but  a  single  day  in  either  city, 
but  long  enough  to  see  the  charming 
parks  in  the  former,  and  the  monu- 
ments— the  finest  I  had  ever  seen — in 
the  latter.  From  Baltimore  I  went  by 
rail  to  Frederick,  in  Maryland,  and 
thence  by  stage-coach,  two  days  and 
one  night,  over  the  Cumberland  (Na- 
tional) road  to  Wheeling. 

The  Ohio  was  in  good  boating  condi- 
tion, and  the  journey  down  the  river 
was  charming.  It  then  deserved  the 
reputation  it  had,  of  being  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  rivers  in  the  world. 
There  was  nothing  but  a  few  straggling 
villages  to  mar  its  original  beauty. 
The  magnificent  forest  through  which 
it  flowed  had  been  quite  untouched  by 
the  great  destroyer,  the  woodman's  axe. 
The  banks  of  the  river  had  not  then 
been  stripped  of  their  beauty,  as  they 
have  been  since,  by  the  destruction  of 
the  magnificent  trees  that  covered  them, 
and  disfigured  by  the  inroads  which,  in 
consequence  thereof,  the  waters  have 
made  upon    them.     For    miles    upon 
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miles  nothing  could  be  seen  but  the  sky 
and  the  river  and  the  grand  old  forest 
through  which  it  ran.  Occasionally  we 
overtook  flatboats  loaded  with  coal  or 
lumber,  or  met  a  high-pressure  stern- 
wheel  steamboat,  making  slow  progress 
against  the  stream.  There  was  little 
else  than  these  and  the  puffing  of  our 
own  steamer  to  break  the  pervading 
solitude.  On  my  way  down  the  river  I 
read  with  great  interest  a  number  of 
letters,  just  published  in  pamphlet  form, 
by  Thomas  F.  Marshall  in  advocacy  of 
the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  in  Ken- 
tucky. The  injurious  effects  of  slavery 
upon  the  industrial  condition  of  the 
State  were  illustrated  by  comparison  of 
the  rapid  growth  of  Ohio  on  the  one 
side  of  the  river  with  the  slow  growth 
of  Kentucky  on  the  other,  and  its  in- 
justice to  the  slave,  and  its  depressing 
influence  upon  enterprise  were  presented 
with  great  independence  and  force. 

I  never  saw  Mr.  Marshall  but  twice  : 
once  when  he  was  in  the  meridian  of 
his  intellectual  strength — the  accom- 
plished and  magnetic  orator  ;  and  again 
when  he  had  fallen  from  his  high  estate 
to  be  the  slave  of  intemperance — an  ob- 
ject of  painful  commiseration.  A  few 
days  after  the  unsuccessful  efforts  made 
in  the  House  in  1837  to  pass  a  resolution 
of  censure  against  John  Quincy  Adams 
for  his  temerity  in  presenting  a  petition 
from  slaves,  in  which  effort  Mr.  Marshall 
took  a  leading  part,  I  happened  to  be 
seated  with  some  Southern  members  of 
Congress  at  the  dinner-table  of  one  of 
the  Washington  hotels,  when  Mr.  Mar- 
shall came  in.  It  seemed  that  Mr. 
Adams  had  said  or  done  something  that 
day  which  had  irritated  these  gentle- 
men, and  as  Mr.  Marshall  was  taking  his 
seat  at  the  table  one  of  them  exclaimed, 
"  Well,  Marshall,  the  old  devil  has  been 
at  work  again  ;  you  must  take  him  in 
hand."  "  Not  I,"  replied  Mr.  Marshall, 
with  a  decisive  shake  of  his  head  ;  "I 
have  been  gored  once  by  the  damned 
old  bull,  and  have  had  enough  of  him. 
If  there  is  to  be  any  more  of  this  kind 
of  work  it  must  be  undertaken  by  some- 
body else.  The  old  devil,  as  you  call 
him,  is  a  match  for  a  score  of  such  fel- 
lows as  you  and  I." 

Many  years  after  I  saw  Mr.  Marshall 
in  Washington  he  was  pointed  out  to 


me  in  the  Lake  House,  in  Chicago,  sit- 
ting upon  a  bench  with  the  messenger 
boys,  and  talking  to  them  incoherently 
— a  mental  and  physical  wreck.  He 
had  joined  temperance  societies,  and 
made  temperance  speeches  equal  to  the 
best  of  Gough's,  for,  like  Gough,  he 
spoke  from  his  own  experience.  His 
description  of  the  terrible  next  morning 
following  the  bight's  debauch  was  as 
truthful  and  touching  as  it  was  graphic. 
For  months  together  he  seemed  to  have 
conquered  his  enemy,  a  thirst  for  intox- 
icating drink,  but  its  hold  had  become 
too  strong  to  be  overcome.  He  re- 
solved, and  re-resolved,  and  died  the 
victim  of  alcohol.  I  have  known  many 
victims  of  intemperance,  but  none  who 
have  fallen  from  so  distinguished  a  po- 
sition, whose  ruin  was  so  lamentable  and 
complete. 

Soon  after  I  reached  Indiana  I  heard  a 
good  deal  about  Thomas  Corwin,  then  a 
prominent  Whig  member  of  Congress 
from  Ohio.  Of  Mr.  Corwin  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  in  wit,  in  humor,  and 
general  knowledge ;  in  a  ready  command 
of  language ;  in  voice,  in  mobility  and  ex- 
pressiveness of  features ;  in  all  the  requi- 
sites for  fascinating  and  effective  stump 
oratory,  he  was  without  an  equal.  Men 
would  travel  twenty  or  thirty  miles  to 
listen  to  the  matchless  orator,  and  even 
his  political  opponents  could  not  help 
joining  in  the  applause  which  his 
speeches  never  failed  to  call  forth.  His 
memory  was  not  only  a  perfect  store- 
house of  historical  facts,  but  also  of  an- 
ecdotes and  stories.  It  was  worth  a 
"  Sabbath  day's  journey  "  to  hear  "  Tom  " 
Corwin  (as  he  was  familiarly  called)  tell 
a  story.  No  matter  how  frequently 
heard,  it  was  always  made  fresh  and 
racy  by  his  variable  and  inimitable  man- 
ner of  telling  it.  While  the  attractive- 
ness of  his  speeches  was  in  no  small 
degree  attributable  to  his  extraordinary 
control  of  the  muscles  of  his  face,  which, 
were  always  in  accord  with  the  senti- 
ments he  was  expressing  and  the  anec- 
dotes he  was  relating,  and  to  his  charm- 
ing voice,  they  were  never  lacking  in 
eloquence  or  force.  He  had  always 
something  good  to  say,  and  he  never 
failed  to  be  instructive  as  well  as  fasci- 
nating. His  power  over  popular  and 
promiscuous  assemblies  was   immense. 
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Plain  farmers  would  not  only  travel 
long  distances  to  hear  him,  but  they 
would  stand  for  hours  under  a  burning 
sun,  or  in  a  pelting  rain,  seemingly  ob- 
livious of  everything  but  the  speeches 
by  which  their  attention  was  absorbed. 
Nor  was  his  fame  as  an  orator  confined 
to  Ohio.  By  his  speeches  in  Congress 
he  acquired  a  national  reputation.  Made 
upon  subjects  which  have  long  ceased 
to  be  interesting,  no  one  can  read  them 
now  without  feeling  that  they  place  him 
in  the  front  rank  of  American  orators. 

One  of  the  earliest,  and  in  many  re- 
spects the  pleasantest,  of  the  acquaint- 
ances which  I  formed  in  Indiana  was 
that  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  who  in 
1839,  on  the  invitation  of  Samuel  Mer- 
rill, president  of  the  State  Bank,  and  a 
few  other  prominent  citizens  of  Indian- 
apolis, left  Lawrenceburgh,  where  he 
had  been  preaching  for  two  or  three 
years,  to  become  the  first  pastor  of  a  New- 
School  Presbyterian  church  at  the  capi- 
tal of  the  State.  There  were  not  more 
than  a  dozen  members  when  he  took 
charge  of  it,  but  it  grew  rapidly  in 
membership  until  1847,  when  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Beecher  was  not  only  the  most 
popular  but  the  most  influential  preacher 
that  this  country  has  produced.  He 
did  more  than  any  other  man  to  liberal- 
ize religious  sentiment; — to  lift  orthodox 
theology  out  of  the  rats  in  which  it  had 
been  running  from  the  days  of  the  Puri- 
tans. His  sermons  were  very  rarely 
doctrinal.  He  was  in  no  respect  a  the- 
ologian. He  cared  little  for  creeds.  Be- 
lief with  him  was  a  matter  of  secondary 
importance  ;  conduct  was  everything. 
He  had  a  decided  taste  for  horticult- 
ure, and  one  of  his  most  intimate  ac- 
quaintances was  a  man  (Aldrich,  I  think 
his  name  was)  who  had  a  fine  nursery 
and  garden  near  Indianapolis.  "  I  like 
him,"  said  Mr.  Beecher  to  me  one  day ; 
"  I  like  him  because  he  loves  flowers  as 
I  do,  and  I  have  a  great  admiration  of 
him  because  he  is  one  of  the  honestest 
men  I  have  ever  met.  I  have  made  him 
a  study.  He  is  always  what  he  appears 
to  be,  a  perfectly  upright  man.  Noth- 
ing would  induce  him  to  swerve  from 
the  truth,  and  yet  he  is  an  infidel,  a 
disbeliever  in  the  Bible  and  a  future 


life.  I  wish  that  I  and  my  church  mem- 
bers were  more  like  him." 

I  was  very  intimate  with  Mr.  Beecher 
as  long  as  he  lived  in  Indianapolis.  He 
was  frequently  at  my  house.  I  once 
travelled  with  him  on  horseback  from 
Fort  Wayne  to  Indianapolis,  when  it 
took  full  three  days  to  make  the  trip  ; 
stopped  with  him  at  the  same  taverns, 
and  slept  in  the  same  rooms  with  him. 
To  me  he  was  an  open  book.  If  there 
had  been  anything  wrong  about  him  I 
should  have  discovered  it.  He  was  in- 
capable of  disguise,  and  I  never  heard  a 
sentiment  from  him  that  the  strictest 
moralist  could  object  to.  His  vitality 
was  immense  ;  his  jollity  at  times  ir- 
repressible. He  was  physically  very 
strong.  His  health  was  perfect,  his 
buoyancy  of  spirits  unflagging.  I  recol- 
lect how  he  sang  and  shouted  as  we  rode 
through  the  woods  together — how  ad- 
mirably he  mimicked  preachers  who 
seemed  to  think  that  sanctimonious 
countenances  and  whining  tones  were 
the  indications  of  zealous  faith.  To  Mr. 
Beecher  religion  was  joyousness — Chris- 
tianity the  agency  by  which  men  were 
to  be  made  not  only  better  but  happier. 
"Some  people,"  said  he,  "think  that  I 
am  not  solemn  enough  in  the  pulpit, 
nor  staid  or  reverent  enough  out  of  it. 
I  wonder  what  they  would  think  if  I 
should  act  just  as  I  feel !  " 

Mr.  Beecher  gave  proof  of  his  pluck 
in  his  encounters  with  secessionists  and 
sympathizers  of  the  South  in  Liverpool 
and  London.  It  was  sometimes  tested 
in  a  different  way.  The  people  of  Indi- 
ana before  the  war,  if  not  pro-slavery  in 
sentiment,  were,  with  few  exceptions, 
opposed  to  all  anti-slavery  movements, 
and  the  negroes  who  came  to  the  State 
were  frequently  the  subjects  of  barbar- 
ous treatment.  One  day  there  was  what 
was  called  a  negro  riot  in  Indianapolis, 
in  which  some  inoffensive  colored  peo- 
ple were  driven  from  their  homes  and 
treated  with  savage  inhumanity.  A 
leader  of  the  rioters,  whose  behavior  to- 
ward these  people  was  especially  infa- 
mous, was  a  constable.  Mr.  Beecher, 
upon  being  informed  of  his  conduct, 
denounced  it  in  his  usual  emphatic 
manner.  This  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
constable,  who  expressed  his  determi- 
nation to  hold  Mr.  Beecher  responsible. 
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"  Beecher  must  take  back  what  he  has 
said  about  me,  or  I'll  lick  him  within  an 
inch  of  his  life."  The  next  day  as  Mr. 
Beecher  was  walking  leisurely  by  the 
constable's  office,  the  constable  opened 
the  door  and  asked  Mr.  Beecher  to  step 
in.  The  office  was  near  the  principal 
hotel  of  the  city,  and  some  young  men 
who  had  heard  of  the  constable's  threats, 
and  happened  to  be  standing  on  the 
sidewalk,  gathered  around  the  door  to 
see,  as  they  said,  the  fun.  The  consta- 
ble was  a  big,  brawny  fellow,  and  as  Mr. 
Beecher  entered,  he  advanced  to  meet 
him,  and  said  in  a  rough  voice  :  "  I  un- 
derstand, Mr.  Beecher,  that  you  said  so 
and  so  about  me,"  repeating  the  offen- 
sive language.  "  Did  you  say  that,  sir  ?  " 
"  I  don't  think  I  said  exactly  that,  but 
it  was  about  what  I  meant  to  say,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Beecher  as  he  looked  the  con- 
stable steadily  in  the  face.  "  You're  a 
damned  liar,  sir ;  and  if  you  weren't  a 
preacher  I'd  lick  you  like  a  dog,"  said 
the  constable.  "  Don't  mind  that ;  I  ask 
no  favor  on  that  score,"  responded  Mr. 
Beecher.  The  constable  looked  at  the 
stoutly  built,  sturdy  man  that  stood  be- 
fore him  without  flinching,  and  con- 
cluded that  it  was  safer  to  threaten  than 
to  strike.  Mr.  Beecher  listened  for  a 
moment  to  the  constable's  oaths,  then 
left  the  office,  saying,  as  he  went  out, 
"  Good-bye,  Mr.  Constable  ;  you  will  feel 
better  when  you  cool  off."  The  bystand- 
ers clapped  their  hands  as  Mr.  Beecher 
stepped  upon  the  sidewalk,  and  it  was  a 
long  time  before  the  constable  heard  the 
last  of  his  interview  with  Mr.  Beecher. 
"  What  would  you  have  done,"  I  asked 
Mr.  Beecher,  "  if  the  constable  had  at- 
tempted to  make  good  his  threats?" 
"  I  should  have  warded  off  his  blows  and 
laid  him  upon  his  back  in  no  time.  I 
knew  if  I  was  not  stronger  that  I  was 
quicker  and  a  better  wrestler  than  he 
was,  and  I  was  sure  that  he  could  not 
have  stood  before  me  for  an  instant.  I 
should  have  been  sorry  to  have  had  a 
contest  with  such  a  fellow,  but  I  could 
not  stand  and  be  whipped,"  was  Mr. 
Beecher's  reply. 

Mr.  Beecher  wrote  a  great  deal,  and 
usually  with  great  ability  ;  but  it  is 
upon  his  talents  and  accomplishments 
as  a  preacher  that  his  fame  will  most 
securely  rest.     Few  of  his  sermons  were 


what  might  be  called  finished  produc- 
tions, but  they  abounded  in  eloquent 
passages  and  striking  illustrations  and 
original  ideas.  They  were  instructive  as 
well  as  captivating.  No  man  has  ever 
been  heard  by  so  many  people  ;  no  man 
of  the  present  century  has  expressed 
so  many  loving  thoughts,  or  touched 
so  many  hearts,  or  influenced  so  many 
lives,  or  done  sso  much  to  soften  theo- 
logical austerities  and  liberalize  relig- 
ious sentiment  as  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

Although  I  had  gone  West  with  the 
full  intention  of  practising  law,  and,  in- 
deed, met  with  gratifying  success  in  my 
early  efforts,  I  was  diverted  from  my 
profession  in  1835,  when  I  was  appointed 
cashier  and  manager  of  the  Fort  Wayne 
Branch  of  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana. 
I  liked  the  business  of  banking  so  much 
that  I  had  no  disposition  to  resume  the 
practice  of  law,  and  so  it  happened  that 
when  the  new  Bank  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana was  organized,  in  1857, 1  was  elect- 
ed its  president.  In  1862  I  went  to 
Washington  to  oppose  the  passage  of 
the  bill  to  establish  a  National  Banking 
System,  which,  if  it  passed,  might  be 
greatly  prejudicial  to  the  State  Banks — 
the  one  of  which  I  was  president  being 
among  the  largest  of  them.  In  March, 
1863,  I  was  again  in  Washington.  I 
had  left  home  with  my  wife,  to  be  absent 
for  a  couple  of  weeks  on  a  pleasure  trip. 
I  had  been  a  hard  worker  without  inter- 
mission for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  so  we  decided  that  we  would 
make  a  flying  visit  to  the  Eastern  cities, 
letting  no  one  at  home  know  where  let- 
ters would  reach  us,  in  order  that  we 
might  enjoy  a  few  genuine  holidays. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  before  we 
left  Washington  we  went  through  the 
Treasury  Department.  As  I  had  no  busi- 
ness to  transact,  and  was  not  acquainted 
with  Secretary  Chase,  I  did  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  call  upon  him,  but  as  we 
passed  by  the  door  of  his  room  I  handed 
my  card  to  his  messenger.  The  next 
morning  we  were  on  our  way  to  Balti- 
more, where  we  spent  a  day  very  pleas- 
antly. Thence  we  went  to  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  and  Plattsburgh,  where  we 
were  married  twenty-five  years  before, 
and  were  at  home  again  within  the  time 
fixed  for  our  return.     Here,  to  my  sur- 
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prise,  I  found  a  number  of  telegrams, 
some  of  which  had  followed  me  from 
place  to  place,  requesting  me  to  return 
to  Washington,  and  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Chase,  offering  to  me  the  position  of 
Controller  of  the  Currency,  and  express- 
ing an  earnest  wish  that  I  should  ac- 
cept it.  I  had  been  forced  to  admit 
that  there  was  a  necessity  for  a  National 
Banking  System,  and  I  felt  that  the 
Government  had  a  right  to  any  services 
that  I  might  be  able  to  render  in  the 
tremendous  struggle  in  which  it  was 
engaged.  Being  in  a  strait,  I  did 
what  all  men  who  have  sensible  wives 
ought  to  do  when  important  questions 
are  to  be  considered  and  acted  upon — 
I  consulted  my  wife.  The  conclusion 
was  that  I  should  resign  the  presidency 
of  the  bank  and  go  to  "Washington  to 
organize  the  National  Currency  Bureau, 
with  the  understanding,  however,  that  I 
should  remain  in  Washington  no  longer 
than  might  be  necessary  to  give  the  new 
banking  system  a  successful  start.  As 
soon  as  this  conclusion  was  reached,  I 
informed  Mr.  Chase  that  I  would  accept 
the  office  which  he  had  so  kindly  ten- 
dered to  me. 

Mr.  Chase  was  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary men  that  our  country  has  pro- 
duced. In  1837  he  was  pointed  out  to 
me  in  the  Cincinnati  court-house  as  the 
rising  young  lawyer  at  the  bar,  which 
was  even  then  distinguished  by  the  high 
character  of  its  lawyers.  Had  he  con- 
tinued in  the  practice  he  would  have 
been  the  peer  of  Hemy  Stansberry  in 
legal  accomplishments,  and  have  come 
up  to  the  standard  of  Thomas  Ewing, 
the  ablest  lawyer  who  has  appeared  west 
of  the  Alleghanies.  His  mind  was  clear 
and  logical,  comprehensive  in  its  grasp, 
and  certain  in  its  conclusions.  He  was 
a  fine  scholar,  a  master  of  the  English 
tongue.  He  spoke  with  ease  and  dis- 
tinctness. He  was  not  what  might  be 
called  a  fluent,  nor,  according  to  the 
American  idea  (which  is  rapidly  chang- 
ing), an  eloquent  speaker ;  but  he  had 
few  equals  in  analyzing  difficult  ques- 
tions and  making  abstruse  subjects  in- 
telligible. Inclined  to  be  dogmatic  and 
overbearing,  he  was,  nevertheless,  genial 
in  social  intercourse,  and  at  times  fasci- 
nating. In  manners  he  was  courtly  with- 
out assumption ;  in  opinion    tenacious 


without  intolerance.  He  was  strong  in 
his  convictions  and  steadfast  in  his  prin- 
ciples. Hostile  to  slavery,  and  a  strict 
constructionist,  he  was  willing  to  grant 
to  the  slave  power  just  what  was  granted 
by  the  Constitution,  not  an  iota  more. 

The  movements  of  the  armies,  the 
great  battles  that  were  fought  with 
varying  successes  on  both  sides,  so  ab- 
sorbed the  public  attention  that  com- 
paratively little  interest  was  felt  in  the 
measures  that  were  adopted  to  provide 
the  means  to  meet  the  enormous  and 
daily  increasing  demands  upon  the  treas- 
ury. It  was  the  successful  general  who 
was  the  recipient  of  honors,  not  the 
man  by  whose  agency  the  sinews  of  war 
(money)  were  supplied,  and  yet  but  for 
the  successful  administration  of  the 
Treasury  Department  during  the  war, 
the  Union  would  have  been  riven  asun- 
der. If  I  were  asked  to  designate  the  man 
whose  services  next  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  were 
of  the  greatest  value  to  the  country  from 
March,  1861,  to  July,  1864,  I  should  un- 
hesitatingly name  Salmon  P.  Chase. 

When  Mr.  Chase  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary, the  public  credit  was  lower  than 
that  of  any  other  great  nation.  The 
Treasury  was  empty.  The  annual  ex- 
penditures had  for  some  years  exceeded 
the  revenues.  To  meet  the  deficiencies 
shifts  were  resorted  to  which,  while  they 
gave  present  relief  to  the  Treasury, 
added  to  its  embarrassment. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  speak  of 
the  various  loans  that  were  negotiated, 
the  taxes  that  were  imposed,  to  raise 
the  immense  sums  that  were  needed  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  most  expensive 
war  that  the  world  has  ever  known.  It 
is  enough  for  me  merely  to  refer  to  the 
extraordinary  fact  that  the  people  were 
patient  under  very  burdensome  taxes — 
taxes  to  which  they  were  entirely  unac- 
customed, taxes  direct  and  indirect, 
taxes  upon  almost  everything  that  they 
consumed,  taxes  which  before  the  war 
it  would  have  been  considered  impos- 
sible to  collect  ;  and  to  the  still  more 
extraordinary  fact  that  the  public  credit 
steadily  improved,  notwithstanding  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  public  debt,  and 
was  higher  when  it  reached  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  $2,757,803,686,  as  it  did  in 
August,  1865,  than  it  was  when  the 
Government  did  not  owe  a  dollar. 
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Not  alone  to  Mr.  Chase  is  the  honor 
due  of  the  financial  success  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  its  desperate  struggle  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  integrity,  but  a  very 
large  share  of  it  certainly  belongs  to 
him.  It  was  by  his  advice  that  taxes 
were  imposed  and  loans  were  authorized. 
It  was  by  him  that  the  most  important 
negotiations  were  accomplished,  and  it 
was  in  accordance  with  his  general  fi- 
nancial policy  that  the  department  was 
administered  after  his  resignation.  He 
was  the  manager  of  the  finances  from 
March,  1861,  to  July,  1864,  and  by  their 
successful  management  during  that 
gloomy  and  momentous  period  he  estab- 
lished a  lasting  claim  upon  the  respect 
and  gratitude  of  his  countrymen. 

Nothing  is  so  captivating  and  yet  so 
dangerous  to  our  public  men  as  the 
whisperings  of  the  "  siren  "  exciting  as- 
pirations for  the  presidency,  which  are 
never  realized  and  which  never  die.  In 
a  conversation  which  I  had  with  Mr. 
Chase  in  1863,  he  remarked  that  there 
was  only  one  office  which  he  had  heart- 
ily desired — the  office  of  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  dined  with 
him  a  couple  of  weeks  after  the  coveted 
honor  had  been  conferred  upon  him, 
and  I  was  pained  by  discovering  that  he 
was  far  from  being  satisfied.  As  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court,  he  had  no 
favors  to  grant,  no  patronage  to  wield. 
High  as  the  position  was,  it  was  not  the 
one  to  which  he  had  really  aspired.  To 
him  it  seemed  like  retirement  from  pub- 
lic life.  There  was  another  thing  that 
was  undoubtedly  weighing  upon  him, 
although  he  did  not  suggest  it.  He  had 
not  been  in  the  active  practice  of  the 
law  for  twenty  years,  nor  had  he  been 
able  during  that  period  to  devote  any 
time  to  legal  studies.  As  an  active  poli- 
tician, the  leader  of  the  anti-slavery  party 
in  Ohio,  as  Governor,  United  States  Sen- 
ator, and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he 
had  been  otherwise  fully  employed  ;  so 
that  when  he  went  upon  the  bench  he 
was  unfamiliar  with  the  work  which  he 
was  called  upon  to  perform.  He  per- 
ceived therefore  that,  unless  he  shrank 
from  a  proper  share  of  the  duties  of  the 
Court  (and  that  he  was  not  disposed  to 
do),  he  would  for  a  time  labor  under 
great  disadvantages.  He  did  have  to 
work  much  harder  in  the  investigation 


of  legal  questions  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  opinions  than  either  of  his  asso- 
ciates. It  was  undoubtedly  this  hard 
work  and  the  disappointment  of  his 
political  ambition  that  shortened  his 
life. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  high  appreciation  of 
Mr.  Chase's  ability  and  character  was 
exhibited  by  his  appointing  him  to  be 
Chief  Justice.  \  He  hesitated  for  some 
days,  while  the  matter  was  under  con- 
sideration, to  send  his  name  to  the  Sen- 
ate, under  the  apprehension  that  he 
might  be  somewhat  rigorous  in  his  judg- 
ment of  some  of  the  executive  acts,  and 
especially  those  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
if  suit  should  be  brought  involving  ques- 
tions that  could  only  be  settled  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  Knowing  that  my  re- 
lations with  Mr.  Chase  were  intimate,  he 
sent  for  me  one  day,  and  after  explaining 
the  nature  of  his  fears,  asked  me  what  I 
thought  about  them.  "  Why,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent," I  replied,  "you  have  no  reason 
for  fears  on  that  score.  Mr.  Chase  is  in 
the  same  box  with  you  and  Mr.  Stan- 
ton. He  favored  and  advised,  as  he 
has  himself  informed  me,  the  disper- 
sion by  force  of  the  Maryland  Legis- 
lature, and  if  anything  more  illegal  than 
that  has  been  done,  I  have  not  heard  of 
it."  The  President  did  not  say  that 
that  reminded  him  of  a  story,  but  he 
laughed  heartily,  and  the  interview  was 
ended. 

It  may  be  proper  for  me  to  remark 
here  that  the  personal  relations  between 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Chase  were  never 
cordial.  They  were  about  as  unlike  in 
appearance,  in  education,  in  manners,  in 
taste,  and  in  temperament,  as  two  emi- 
nent men  could  be.  Mr.  Chase  had  re- 
ceived a  classical  education,  and  until 
he  entered  the  political  field  and  became 
the  leader  of  the  anti-slavery  party  of 
Ohio,  he  had  been  a  student  of  general 
literature  ;  in  appearance  he  was  im- 
pressive, in  manners  stately,  in  taste 
refined,  in  temperament  cold.  Although 
the  larger  part  of  his  early  life  was 
passed  in  the  West,  he  was  not  "  west- 
ernized." He  cracked  no  jokes,  and  he 
had  no  aptitude  for  story  telling.  He 
did  not  and  could  not  appreciate  those 
qualities  which  brought  Mr.  Lincoln  so 
close  to  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Self- 
reliant,  rapid  in  conclusions,  and  prompt 
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in  action,  lie  would  not,  had  he  been 
President  in  the  spring  of  1861,  have 
waited  for  South  Carolina  to  strike  the 
first  blow:  it  was  therefore  fortunate 
that  he  was  not  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  place. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  no  educational  ad- 
vantages in  his  early  life.  In  appear- 
ance he  was  unprepossessing,  in  man- 
ners ungraceful,  in  taste  unrefined,  or 
at  least  peculiar,  but  he  was  warm- 
hearted and  genial.  In  knowledge  of 
men,  in  strong  common  sense,  in  sound 
judgment,  in  sagacity,  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
no  superior.  He  was  unassuming,  pa- 
tient, hopeful,  far-seeing.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  bravest  of  men.  In  saying 
this  I  do  not  refer  to  personal  courage 
— in  which  he  was  by  no  means  defi- 
cient, but  to  bravery  of  a  higher  and 
rarer  kind,  bravery  which  was  stead- 
fast under  the  criticism  of  his  friends 
and  the  assaults  of  his  enemies.  His 
inaction  for  some  weeks  after  his  inau- 
guration greatly  disappointed  many  of 
his  most  devoted  political  adherents, 
who  became  fearful  that  it  indicated  in- 
decision ;  and  the  feeling  became  wide- 
spread that  he  lacked  nerve — one  of  the 
most  essential  qualities  in  a  statesman 
who  is  called  upon  to  act  when  danger 
is  imminent  and  great  interests  are  at 
stake.  In  these  respects  he  was  mis- 
judged. He  was  anxious  to  prevent  a 
decided  rupture  of  the  relations  of  the 
Government  with  the  Southern  States, 
and  he  was  determined,  if  a  rupture 
should  occur,  that  the  administration 
should  not  be  responsible  for  it.  It  was 
his  duty  to  enforce  obedience  to  the 
Federal  authority  throughout  the  Union, 
but  he  hoped  that  this  might  be  accom- 
plished in  the  Southern  States  without 
a  resort  to  arms.  He  knew  how  strong 
the  opposition  was  in  the  West  to  what 
was  called  coercion,  the  coercion  of  sov- 
ereign States ;  and  he  foresaw  that  if  a 
conflict  should  occur,  and  the  govern- 
ment should  be  regarded  as  the  ag- 
gressor, it  would  fail  to  command  hearty 
support  in  that  section,  and  how  impor- 
tant it  therefore  was,  if  war  was  to  be 
the  result  of  attempts  to  execute  the 
law,  that  the  first  blow  should  not  be 
struck  by  the  Government.  His  wis- 
dom was  vindicated  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  report  of  the  cannonade  upon 
Fort  Sumter  was  received   throughout 


the  loyal  States.  It  was,  as  I  have  re- 
marked, like  an  electric  shock  to  a  seem- 
ingly inanimate  body,  which,  however, 
was  full  of  life.  It  vitalized  the  dormant 
patriotism  of  the  people,  it  hushed  party 
strife,  it  united  Kepublicans  and  Demo- 
crats in  a  common  cause — the  defence 
of  the  Union.  Thenceforward  many 
who  had  been  the  opponents  of  coercion 
were  its  strongest  advocates.  Some  of 
them  attained  high  distinction  in  the 
field. 

Throughout  his  administration  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  wiser  than  his  assailants, 
wiser  than  his  friends.  Beside  the  at- 
tacks of  his  political  enemies,  to  which 
he  was  indifferent,  he  was  constantly 
charged  by  those  who  claimed  to  be 
friendly  with  hesitation,  when  hesita- 
tion was  dangerous.  They  were,  for 
instance,  impatient  at  his  tardiness  in 
using  his  war  power  to  free  the  slaves, 
and  they  censured  him  without  stint. 
He  was  troubled  by  these  censures,  but 
his  purposes  were  not  shaken  by  them. 
Although  one  of  the  mildest  of  men,  he 
was  unyielding  to  efforts  which  were 
made  to  force  him  to  acts  which  he  con- 
sidered erroneous  in  themselves,  or  er- 
roneous because  untimely.  His  aim  was 
to  keep  abreast  with  the  public  senti- 
ment, with  which  no  man  was  better  ac- 
quainted, and  not  to  go  too  fast  to  avoid 
the  charge  of  going  too  slow.  He  issued 
his  celebrated  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion when  he  thought  the  people  were 
prepared  for  it  and  when  the  military 
condition  of  the  country  seemed  to  jus- 
tify it.  It  came  at  the  right  time ;  it 
breathed  the  right  spirit,  and  it  was 
hailed  with  almost  universal  satisfaction 
in  almost  all  the  loyal  States.  I  never 
think  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Lin- 
coln fulfilled  the  most  difficult  and  re- 
sponsible duties  which  ever  devolved 
upon  mortal  man,  of  the  enormous  la- 
bors which  he  performed,  of  his  faith 
in  the  right,  his  constancy,  his  hope- 
fulness, his  sagacity,  and  his  patience 
under  unmerited  and  bitter  criticism, 
without  feelings  of  admiration  akin  to 
reverence. 

When  Mr.  Chase  resigned  (as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury)  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple turned  to  Mr.  Fessenden  as  the 
right  man  to   be   his   successor.      Mr. 
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Fessenden 's  acknowledged  ability  and 
high  character,  and  the  financial  knowl- 
edge which  he  had  displayed  as  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Senate  were  a  sufficient  guaranty  that 
under  his  direction  the  business  of  the 
Treasury  Department  would  be  honestly 
and  wisely  conducted.  He  accepted  the 
office  with  extreme  reluctance.  His 
business  had  been  to  assist  in  making 
laws,  not  in  executing  them.  He  was 
distrustful  of  his  executive  ability. 
The  duties  which  he  was  required  to 
perform  were  distasteful  to  him  from 
the  start,  and  the  longer  he  remained  in 
office,  the  more  distasteful  they  became 
to  him.  If  Mr.  Fessenden  had  been 
strong  in  health,  if  his  duties  had  been 
congenial,  and  he  had  been  content  to 
remain  at  the  head  of  the  great  depart- 
ment, he  would  have  been  equal  to  his 
duties,  however  difficult  and  onerous 
they  might  have  been.  But  his  health 
was  not  good,  and  his  heart  was  not  in 
executive  but  in  legislative  work.  It 
was  as  a  senator  that  he  had  achieved 
renown.  It  was  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
that  he  was  at  home.  There,  in  extent 
of  knowledge,  in  command  of  language, 
in  readiness  and  force  in  debate,  he  had 
no  equal.  Mr.  Douglas  was  frequently 
compared  with  him,  but  he  was  more 
learned  than  Mr.  Douglas,  closer  in 
reasoning,  more  easily  followed,  more 
accurate  in  statements,  and  altogether 
safer  as  a  leader. 

Mr.  Fessenden  was  one  of  the  very 
few  men  of  his  day  that  merited  the 
name  of  statesman.  He  must  have  been 
a  hard  student  in  early  days  (he  was 
not  subsequently),  or,  great  as  was  his 
aptitude  for  learning,  he  would  not 
have  possessed  that  wealth  of  knowl- 
edge which  he  frequently  displayed  in 
the  Senate  Chamber.  He  was  not  an 
orator,  but  a  debater  of  the  highest 
order — lucid,  cogent,  incisive.  He  did 
not  regard  the  halls  of  Congress  as  fit 
places  for  oratorical  display,  for  the  de- 
livery of  orations,  and  he  listened  impa- 
tiently, when  he  listened  at  all,  to  Mr. 
Sumner's,  which  had  been  prepared 
with  care  and  committed  to  memory. 
He  was  disposed  to  underrate  abilities 
which  differed  from  his  own,  and  he 
therefore  underrated  those  of  Mr.  Sum- 
ner.    In  devotion  to  what  he  considered 


right,  he  was  as  inflexible  as  steel. 
This  trait  of  character  was  exhibited  in 
the  impeachment  trial  of  President 
Johnson.  While  this  celebrated  trial 
was  going  on,  he  received  scores  of  let- 
ters threatening  him  with  personal  vio- 
lence— some  of  them  with  death — if  he 
voted  for  acquittal ;  but  they  did  not 
disturb  him  in  the  least.  No  one  knew 
how  he  would  vote — he  did  not  know 
himself  until  the  testimony  and  the  ar- 
guments on  both  sides  had  been  heard ; 
but  it  was  well  known  that  he  had  no 
sympathy  with  those  who  had  deter- 
mined how  they  would  vote  before  the 
trial  was  commenced — who  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  pronounce  the  President  guilty 
without  waiting  for  the  evidence.  There- 
fore it  was  feared  that  his  vote  might 
not  be  unfavorable  to  the  President,  and 
hence  the  threats.  Mr.  Fessenden  said 
to  me  as  much,  I  am  sure,  as  he  said  to 
anyone,  which  was  simply  this,  that  he 
would  listen  attentively  to  the  testi- 
mony and  to  the  arguments  of  counsel, 
and  then,  and  not  until  then,  make  up 
his  mind  as  to  what  his  oath  and  his 
duty  required  of  him.  His  vote  and 
the  votes  of  six  others  from  the  Eepub- 
lican  side  of  the  Senate,  with  the  Demo- 
cratic votes,  saved  the  President  from 
being  adjudged  a  criminal,  and  the  Re- 
publican party  from  disruption. 

For  some  years  before  his  death  ill 
health  prevented  Mr.  Fessenden  from 
participating  in  Washington  festivities, 
and  on  this  account  he  was  regarded  by 
many  as  being  of  an  unsocial  disposi- 
tion. In  this  he  was  misjudged.  Be- 
fore his  health  became  impaired,  he  was 
eminently  social ;  to  those  who  were  in- 
timate with  him  he  was  always  one  of 
the  most  affable  and  agreeable  of  men. 
In  appearance  he  was  attractive  ;  his 
face  was  handsome  and  strikingly  intel- 
lectual ;  in  de}3ortment  he  was  natural, 
in  character  upright,  in  all  business 
transactions  honorable.  He  was  true  to 
his  principles  and  his  friends,  never  un- 
faithful to  the  former  or  forgetful  of  the 
latter. 

As  a  resident  of  Washington  during 
the  war  and  reconstruction  periods,  and 
as  the  occupant  of  an  important  official 
position,  I  met  not  only  the  most  in- 
fluential statesmen  and  financiers  of  the 
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country,  but  many  of  the  most  distin- 
guished generals.  At  the  Washington 
Scientific  Club,  of  which  I  was  a  mem- 
ber, I  became  acquainted  with  General 
George  H.  Thomas.  He  was  not  a  mem- 
ber, but  he  accepted  invitations  to  its 
meetings,  in  which  he  seemed  to  be 
much  interested.  He  frequently  par- 
ticipated in  the  discussions,  and  always 
spoke  with  intelligence  and  to  the  point. 
I  saw  a  good  deal  of  him  in  the  club 
and  out  of  it,  and  the  better  I  knew 
him  the  more  highly  I  esteemed  him. 
My  acquaintance  with  him  became  close, 
and  he  spoke  to  me,  I  think,  with  as 
much  freedom  as  he  spoke  to  anyone, 
about  his  military  services  and  the  criti- 
cisms to  which  he  was  subjected  just 
before  the  battle  of  Nashville.  In  the 
last  conversation  I  ever  had  with  him 
he  referred  to  the  annoying  telegrams 
which  he  received  from  General  Halleck 
at  Washington  and  from  General  Grant 
at  City  Point.  "  I  was  on  the  ground," 
he  said,  "and  hard  at  work  in  getting 
together  and  into  fighting  shape  the 
scattered  and  undisciplined  forces  under 
my  command,  after  General  Sherman 
had  commenced  his  march  to  the  sea, 
in  order  that  I  might  strike  an  effective 
blow  against  the  superior  forces  of 
General  Hood.  I  knew,  or  thought  I 
knew,  when  the  blow  should  be  struck  ; 
and  it  was  struck  just  as  soon  as  it  could 
be  with  reasonable  prospects  of  success. 
Defeat  at  that  time  and  at  that  place 
would  have  been  a  greater  calamity  than 
any  which  had  befallen  the  Federal 
forces.  It  would  have  cleared  the  way 
for  the  triumphant  march  of  Hood's 
army  through  Kentucky,  and  a  success- 
ful invasion  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  in 
which  there  were  no  Federal  troops.  It 
was  therefore  of  the  last  importance  that 
the  battle  upon  which  so  much  depended 
should  not  be  fought  until  I  was  ready 
for  it.  To  one  of  General  Grant's  de- 
spatches, urging  me  to  fight,  I  was 
strongly  tempted  (grossly  improper  as 
it  would  have  been)  to  ask  why  he  was 
not  fighting  himself." 

The  gallantry  and  military  capacity 
of  General  Thomas  were  displayed  in 
every  one  of  the  many  battles  in  which 
he  was  engaged ;  and  never  was  he 
charged  with  being  slow,  until  he  hesi- 
tated to  strike  at  Hood  before  he  was 


prepared  to  make  the  battle  of  Nashville 
one  of  the  most  decisive  battles  of  the 
war  ;  but  the  complaint  came  from  City 
Point,  and  hence  the  credence  of  its 
justice.  In  the  history  of  the  great 
Civil  War,  yet  to  be  written  by  an  im- 
partial pen,  no  name  will  be  more  con- 
spicuous, not  for  courage  only,  but  for 
all  the  qualities  required  in  a  great  com- 
mander, than  that  of  George  H.  Thomas. 
Nor  was  it  as  a  soldier  only  that  he 
was  renowned.  He  was  no  less  distin- 
guished by  his  modesty,  his  unselfish- 
ness, and  his  keen  sense  of  justice.  He 
was  never  his  own  trumpeter,  nor  with 
his  approbation  was  anyone  the  trump- 
eter of  his  fame.  Newspaper  corre- 
spondents were  never  welcome  in  his 
camps.  His  supreme  ambition  was  to 
do  his  duty,  and  he  was  content  that  his 
reputation  should  rest  upon  his  acts. 
He  declined  honors  when,  by  accepting 
them,  he  would  have  sanctioned  injus- 
tice to  others. 

Having  said  so  much  about  General 
Thomas,  I  cannot  help  giving  the  im- 
pressions made  upon  me  by  a  few  of  the 
other  distinguished  generals  and  com- 
manders with  whom  I  became  person- 
ally acquainted  during  the  war,  or  soon 
after  its  close. 

The  evening  of  the  day  on  which  re- 
ports of  General  P.  H.  Sheridan's  splen- 
did victory  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia 
were  received  in  Washington  I  spent 
with  the  President  at  the  Soldiers' 
Home.  It  was  such  a  relief  to  have 
cheering  news  from  that  quarter  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  threw  off  his  cares  and 
gave  free  rein  to  his  humor.  He  had 
not  been  so  happy,  he  said,  since  the 
capture  of  Vicksburg.  I  certainly  never 
saw  him  during  the  war  when  he  was  so 
joyous.  My  desire  to  meet  Sheridan 
was  not  gratified  until  I  met  him  some 
years  after  in  London,  where  we  spent 
some  pleasant  hours  together.  Since 
then  I  have  known  him  quite  well,  and 
he  has  grown  steadily  in  my  estimation 
and  respect.  To  many  of  his  country- 
men General  Sheridan  has  been  known 
only  as  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  brave 
— the  dashing  cavalry  commander,  whose 
gallantry  had  been  displayed  on  many 
battlefields  ;  always  foremost  in  the 
fight  and   seemingly   courting   danger 
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for  the  love  of  it.  Such  he  had  seemed 
to  me  until  he  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah, 
in  August,  1864.  It  was  there  that  he 
found  opportunity  to  display  his  quali- 
ties as  a  commander.  It  was  the  first 
command  of  an  army  that  he  had  been 
entrusted  with,  and  he  had  opposed  to 
him  one  of  the  most  skilful  generals  of 
the  Confederacy.  That  the  right  man 
had  at  last  been  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Union  forces  in  that  fertile 
valley,  from  which  General  Lee  was  ob- 
taining a  large  part  of  his  supplies  in 
the  defence  of  Richmond,  was  speedily 
proved  by  his  great  but  dearly  bought 
victory  at  Opequan  Creek.  It  was  the 
first  battle  in  which  he  had  led  an  army, 
and  in  his  elation  he  indited  the  de- 
spatch, "  We  have  sent  the  enemy  whirl- 
ing through, Winchester.  We  are  after 
them  to-morrow."  The  battle  at  Fish- 
er's Hill,  which  soon  followed,  in  which 
the  Confederate  fortifications,  well  built 
and  on  a  commanding  position,  were 
skilfully  flanked  and  carried  by  storm, 
was  scarcely  less  important  than  that  of 
Opequan  in  the  effect  which  it  had  upon 
both  sections  of  the  country.  It  was, 
however,  in  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek 
that  Sheridan  obtained  his  greatest  re- 
nown. When  Sheridan  reached  the  field 
from  Winchester,  about  11  o'clock,  the 
largest  part  of  the  Union  army  was  in 
retreat,  some  of  it  in  utter  confusion. 
To  stop  the  retreat,  to  reform  the  bro- 
ken lines,  to  compel  the  fugitives  to  face 
the  enemy,  and  to  win  a  great  victory, 
was  possible  only  to  a  general  of  great 
ability,  who  could  inspire  his  troops 
with  his  own  gallant  spirit.  In  a  few 
hours  the  lost  ground  was  recovered, 
and  before  night  the  Confederates, 
beaten  at  all  points,  were  flying  for  their 
lives.  The  annals  of  war  reveal  nothing 
grander  than  the  conduct  of  Sheridan 
in  this,  the  last  great  battle  in  the  Shen- 
andoah. Like  General  Thomas,  he  was 
the  idol  of  the  men  whom  he  command- 
ed. Since  the  war  he  has  displayed  ex- 
ecutive ability  and  sound  judgment  in  the 
performance  of  various  important  duties, 
and  there  are  none  to  deny  that  he  fills 
with  credit  the  highest  place  in  the  army. 

No  other  general  in  the  army  of  the 
Civil  War  is  known  by  as  many  peo- 


ple as  William  Tecumseh  Sherman,  and 
none  has  warmer  friends.  Of  great 
versatility  of  character,  he  has  been  sol- 
dier, teacher,  banker,  and  again  soldier. 
He  has  travelled  much  and  been  a  close 
and  accurate  observer.  His  perception 
is  rapid,  and  his  comprehension  of  the 
topography  of  a  country  through  which 
he  merely  travels  is  so  extraordinary 
that  he  understands  its  general  features 
better  than  they  are  understood  by  its 
residents.  This  faculty  gave  him  great 
advantage  in  his  Tennessee  and  Georgia 
campaign,  and  in  his  march  from  Sa- 
vannah to  Raleigh.  He  had  been  over 
a  considerable  part  of  these  sections  be- 
fore, not  as  a  student  of  their  topog- 
raphy, but  as  a  young  lieutenant  in 
the  Seminole  War,  and  he  knew  more 
about  them  than  the  Southern  Generals 
seemed  to  know. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  Atlanta  cam- 
paign, Sherman  exhibited  military  gen- 
ius of  the  highest  order,  supplemented 
by  courage,  hardihood,  endurance  ;  but 
the  crowning  victory  was  yet  to  be  at- 
tained. His  march  to  the  sea  was  as 
grand  in  design  as  it  was  splendid  in 
execution.  To  Sherman  alone  belongs 
the  honor  of  the  design  ;  to  him  and  to 
his  army  the  honor  of  the  achievement. 
It  was  in  conception  and  accomplish- 
ment one  of  the  grandest  enterprises 
of  which  there  is  a  record. 

I  met  General  Hancock  for  the  first 
time  a  few  days  after  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg.  I  had  known  something 
of  his  early  history — that  two  years 
after  he  graduated  at  West  Point  he 
had  been  breveted  first  lieutenant  for 
his  bravery  in  the  war  with  Mexico  ;  and 
I  was  quite  familiar  with  his  military 
history  from  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  war.  I  knew  that  he  had  won  dis- 
tinguished honors  on  the  Peninsula,  at 
South  Mountain  and  Antietam,  and  that 
his  praise  was  in  everybody's  mouth  for 
the  excellent  judgment  and  gallantry 
that  he  had  displayed  at  Gettysburg. 
I  was  therefore  desirous  to  know  him 
personally,  and  I  met  him  with  the  most 
favorable  impressions  of  his  merit  as  a 
soldier.  From  that  time  my  acquaint- 
ance with  him  was  as  intimate  as  the 
difference  in  our  pursuits  and  our 
places  of  abode  would  permit ;  and  the 
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"better  I  knew  him,  the  higher  did  he 
rise  in  my  estimation.  In  uprightness, 
in  a  keen  sense  of  honor,  in  kindness  of 
heart,  in  generosity,  in  genuine  manli- 
ness, he  had  no  superior  in  the  army. 
To  jealousy  he  was  a  stranger.  If  he 
thought,  as  many  of  his  friends  did,  that 
his  services  were  not  properly  appre- 
ciated, he  never  expressed  or  indicated 
it.  In  the  field,  in  the  management  of 
the  troops  under  his  command,  wherever 
valor  came  into  full  exercise,  he  was,  in 
the  language  of  one  who  fought  with 
Trim  and  under  him,  "  simply  magnifi- 
cent." Of  his  qualifications  to  com- 
mand an  army  and  conduct  a  campaign, 
there  must  have  been  some  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  or  he  would  have 
been  tried  in  that  capacity.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  these  doubts  were  created 
by  Secretary  Stanton,  with  whom  Han- 
cock was  not  a  favorite.  There  was 
apparently  no  good  grounds  for  them. 
In  all  the  battles  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged and  that  were  unfavorable  to  the 
Union  armies,  his  position  was  a  subor- 
dinate one,  and  he  was  in  no  manner 
responsible  for  their  results.  On  the 
contrary,  his  conduct  in  each  was  such 
as  to  justify  the  opinion  that  he  pos- 
sessed the  qualities  for  absolute  com- 
mand ; — that  if  he  had  succeeded  Mc- 
Clellan  in  command,  the  battle  of 
Fredericksburg  would  not  have  been 
fought,  and  no  such  disasters  as  those 
at  Chancellorsville  and  Bull  Run  would 
have  befallen  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  or  of  Virginia,  as  it  was  for  a 
short  time  called.  Bumside  had  ren- 
dered good  service  in  North  Carolina ; 
Hooker  was  distinguished  for  his 
bravery,  and  Pope  had  won  a  high 
reputation  in  the  West  ;  but  neither, 
outside  of  the  War  Department,  was 
considered  the  equal,  as  a  soldier  or 
commander,  of  Hancock.  Their  prefer- 
ence to  him  was  a  surprise  to  me,  as  I 
think  it  was  to  others  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  their  respective  histories. 
It  was  by  Hancock's  advice  that  Lee 
was  met  at  Gettysburg,  and  although 
General  Meade  was  in  command,  to  him 
more  than  to  any  other  man,  the  nation 
was  indebted  for  the  most  important 
victory  of  the  war. 

Next  to  being  elected  President,  the 
worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  a  suc- 
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cessful  military  general  is  to  be  a  can- 
didate for  that  high  office.  A  stranger 
to  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  un- 
fairness of  politicians,  in  reading  Re- 
publican newspapers  and  listening  to 
Republican  orators,  when  Hancock  was 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  would 
have  supposed  that  he  was  destitute  of 
both  intelligence  and  patriotism.  Noth- 
ing could  have  been  wider  from  the 
truth.  Of  his  patriotism  there  could 
be  no  question.  In  general  intelligence 
he  was  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  well- 
educated  men  of  the  army,  except  per- 
haps McClellan  and  Sherman  and 
Thomas  and  Canby.  He  was  a  good 
deal  ridiculed  for  speaking  of  the  tariff 
as  a  local  question.  That  the  tariff, 
which  had  been  specially  the  apple  of 
discord  from  the  foundation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  which  at  one  time  threat- 
ened the  integrity  of  the  Union,  should 
be  spoken  of  by  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  as  a  local  question,  did  seem 
to  be  absurd.  But  was  it?  The  tariff 
was  then,  as  it  is  now,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  questions  before  the  coun- 
try ;  but  it  had  always  been  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  a  sectional,  and  conse- 
quently a  local,  question. 

It  was  well  for  Hancock  that  he  was 
defeated.  As  President  he  might  have 
been  a  failure.  His  fame  now  rests 
upon  his  military  services,  and  there  it 
rests  securely.  His  record  as  a  soldier  is 
without  a  blemish.  A  gallant  soldier  he 
was,  without  fear  and  without  reproach. 

Upon  General  McClellan's  career  I 
have  only  space  here  for  some  brief  re- 
flections. 

When  McClellan  was  retired,  what 
happened  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  ? 
Terrible  slaughter  under  Burnside  at 
Fredericksburg  ;  crushing  defeat  at 
Chancellorsville  under  Hooker.  The 
hold  which  McClellan  had  upon  his  men, 
their  love  for  him  and  the  confidence 
which  they  had  in  him,  were  displayed 
when  he  took  his  leave  of  them  and 
turned  over  the  command  to  Burnside, 
when  it  was  difficult  to  say  which  pre- 
dominated— sorrow  or  indignation  ;  sor- 
row that  they  were  to  be  separated  from 
their  beloved  commander,  indignation 
at  the  injustice  with  which  he  had  been 
treated. 
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The  prevalent  opinion  in  regard  to 
McClellan  was  that  it  was  his  habit  to 
overrate  the  strength  of  the  enemy  and 
underrate  his  own  ;  that  he  was  too 
much  of  an  engineer,  too  cautious,  too 
prudent,  for  an  efficient  commander ; 
that  he  was  wanting  in  that  self-confi- 
dence which,  united  with  a  clear  head 
and  military  knowledge,  has  been  a 
characteristic  of  successful  generals. 
His  position  from  the  time  he  took  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  up  to 
the  close  of  his  military  career  was  such 
as  to  make  him  cautious  and  prudent, 
but  I  have  looked  in  vain  in  his  military 
history  for  the  evidence  of  such  defects 
as  have  been  attributed  to  him.  It  is 
certainly  not  found  in  his  first  campaign 
in  West  Virginia ;  not  in  the  Peninsula, 
where  he  had  everything  to  contend 
with  which  was  calculated  to  discourage 
him  and  his  army,  with  no  word  of  cheer 
from  the  headquarters  in  Washington  ; 
not  in  his  willingness  to  take  again 
the  command  of  the  army  after  it  had 
been  shattered  and  demoralized ;  not 
in  the  rapidity  with  which  its  discipline 
was  restored  and  its  spirit  revived,  so 
that  it  was  able  to  meet  and  overcome 
the  same  foes  by  which  it  had  been  de- 
feated a  few  days  before.  The  evidence 
of  General  McClellan's  deficiencies  is 
found  not  in  a  correct  history  of  his 
military  career,  but  in  the  press  and  the 
despatches  of  the  War  Department. 
He  was  unfortunate  in  not  comprehend- 
ing the  true  cause  of  the  Kebellion, 
and  in  his  views  upon  the  question  of 
slavery.  He  was  unfortunate  in  the 
use  of  his  name  by  his  political  friends 
in  connection  with  the  Presidency  while 
he  Avas  in  the  field.  He  was  still  more 
unfortunate  in  permitting  his  temper 
to  get  the  better  of  his  judgment,  in 
attributing  to  the  War  Department  in- 
difference in  regard  to  the  result  of  the 
Peninsula  campaign,  in  writing  to  the 
President  a  letter  which  would  have 
been  well  enough  in  a  political  contest, 
but  which  was  grossly  improper  when 
addressed  by  a  general  in  the  field  to 
his  superior.  All  this  and  more  can  be 
admitted  without  derogation  to  his  mer- 
its as  a  soldier.  He  was  permanently 
retired  under  a  cloud  within  little  more 
than  a  month  from  the  time  when  with  a 
recently  beaten  army  he  had  achieved  a 


very  important  victory  ; — retired  under 
circumstances  that  seemingly  justified 
the  opinion  that  there  were  influences 
at  work  in  Washington  which  demand- 
ed his  retirement  as  a  political  neces- 
sity. To  doubt  that  the  cloud  that  rest- 
ed upon  him  when  he  was  ordered  to 
Trenton  will  be  cleared  away,  that  his 
high  military  character  will  be  vindi- 
cated, would  be  to  doubt  the  triumph 
of  truth  over  jealousy  and  misrepresen- 
tation. 

It  is  enough  to  say  of  General  McClel- 
lan, in  his  private  and  social  life,  that 
he  was  in  the  truest  sense  a  Christian 
gentleman.  I  had  no  sympathy  with 
him  in  politics  ;  I  did  what  I  could  to 
prevent  his  election  to  the  Presidency. 
What  I  have  said  about  him  has  been 
prompted  only  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  one 
who  imperilled  his  life  in  his  country's 
service,  and  who  merited  lasting  honor, 
instead  of  the  ignominy  to  which  he  was 
subjected  and  the  disrepute  which  still, 
to  some  extent,  attaches  to  his  name. 

That  fact  is  stranger  than  fiction,  is 
illustrated  in  the  life  of  General  Ulysses 
S.  Grant.  Few  men  were  ever  subject 
to  so  great  vicissitudes  ;  none  ever  rose 
so  rapidly  from  obscurity  to  fame,  from 
a  very  low  estate  to  the  highest.  In  the 
spring  of  1861  he  was  utterly  unknown 
outside  of  a  very  limited  circle.  In  1868 
he  was  elected  President  of  the  United 
States  by  an  overwhelming  majority  over 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
the  day. 

There  have  been  and  there  will  con- 
tinue to  be  great  differences  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  General  Grant's  character 
and  merits  as  a  soldier.  While  many, 
and  perhaps  a  majority,  regard  him  as 
having  been  a  great  military  genius, 
whose  name  will  go  down  in  history 
along  with  the  names  of  the  most  re- 
nowned soldiers  of  modern  times,  others 
regard  him  as  having  been  destitute  of 
genius,  entitled  to  no  credit  except  for 
stubborn  courage  and  unyielding  reso- 
lution ;  as  one  whose  rise  was  a  chapter 
of  accidents  and  luck.  Neither  of  these 
opinions  is  correct.  It  was  not  by  acci- 
dent or  luck  that  Donelson  was  taken, 
that  the  Mississippi  was  opened  by  the 
capture  of  Vicksburg,  and  that  the  mis- 
fortunes at  Chickamauga  were  offset  by 
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the  achievements  at  Lookout  Mountain 
and  Missionary  Ridge.  It  was  not  by 
luck  that  he  rose  from  the  captaincy  of 
a  company,  in  1861,  to  the  command  of 
all  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  in 
1861.  Accidents  were  in  his  favor,  and 
lucky  he  certainly  was,  but  if  he  had  not 
possessed  military  qualities  of  a  high 
degree,  accidents  would  not  have  been 
favorable  to  him  and  good  luck  would 
not  have  been  so  constantly  his  attend- 
ant. His  rise  was  rapid  and  with  but 
a  single  interruption.  For  some  weeks 
after  the  capture  of  Donelson  he  seemed 
to  have  reached  the  height  of  his  mili- 
tary career,  but  after  his  success  at 
Yicksburg  his  star  was  again  in  the  as- 
cendant, and  it  continued  to  shine  with 
undiminished  if  not  increasing  bright- 
ness to  the  end  of  the  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  he  did  not  accomplish 
enough,  nor  give  evidence  of  possessing 
all  the  qualities  which  were  necessary 
to  entitle  him  to  a  place  by  the  side  of 
the  great  captains  of  the  world.  If  he 
had  capacity  for  planning  campaigns, 
he  lacked  the  opportunities  for  exhibit- 
ing it.  Before  the  expedition  was  com- 
menced in  which  Fort  Henry  and  Fort 
Donelson  were  captured  and  the  line  of 
Confederate  fortifications  was  broken, 
the  importance  of  such  an  expedition 
had  been  freely  discussed.  The  success- 
ful movement  against  Vicksburg  was 
not  undertaken  until  all  other  plans  for 
reaching  the  city  had  failed.  The  bat- 
tles on  Lookout  Mountain  and  Mission- 
ary Ridge  were  not  fought  according  to 
any  well-digested  plan. 

But  while  General  Grant's  abilities 
were  not  in  the  line  of  organizing  troops 
or  planning  campaigns,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  in  all  the  battles  of  which  he 
had  the  direction  he  displayed  indomi- 
table resolution,  perfect  self-possession, 
dauntless  courage.  His  conduct  at  Don- 
elson and  before  Vicksburg,  where  he 
obtained  his  highest  renown,  was  such 
as  to  entitle  him  to  very  high  rank  as  a 
soldier,  but  in  neither  of  these  fields 
was  there,  nor  could  there  be,  a  display  of 
such  ability  as  would  sustain  the  claims 
of  his  extreme  eulogists.  His  qualities 
were  such  as  circumstances  required. 
There  was  no  sentiment  in  his  mode  of 
warfare.     He  was  never  seen  on  a  field 


after  a  battle  had  been  fought,  or  in  the 
hospitals,  and  he  never  counted  the  cost 
of  a  victory.  His  business  was  to  fight. 
To  persistently  push  the  enemy  at  all 
points  and  at  all  sacrifices,  was,  in  his 
opinion,  the  surest  as  well  as  the  sj^eed- 
iest  way  of  terminating  the  war.  It 
was,  he  thought,  his  duty  to  cripple  him 
in  every  way.  He  was  opposed  there- 
fore, for  a  time,  to  the  exchange  of  pris- 
oners, knowing,  as  he  did,  that  owing  to 
the  difference  of  treatment  in  Northern 
and  Southern  prisons  he  would  be  re- 
ceiving men  who  were  not  fit  for  duty 
in  exchange  for  those  that  were,  and. 
that  the  government  which  he  served 
had  far  less  need  of  men  than  its  ene- 
mies. This  was  considered  by  in  any  as 
inhuman,  but  war  is  a  business  in  which 
humanity  is  not  often  brought  into 
lively  exercise.  He  understood  both 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  com- 
mander, and  while  insensible  to  fear,  he 
never  exposed  himself  unnecessarily  to 
danger.  He  lacked  personal  magnet- 
ism. His  presence  among  his  troops 
was  never  hailed  with  enthusiastic 
shouts,  as  was  McClellan's.  He  never 
breasted  the  storm  of  battle,  as  did 
Thomas  at  Chickamauga.  He  never 
personally  rallied  fleeing  troops  and  led 
them  back  to  victory,  as  Sheridan  did 
at  Cedar  Creek.  His  soldiers  were  not 
strongly  attached  to  him,  but  they  had 
confidence  in  his  generalship,  and  they 
admired  him  for  his  coolness  and  cour- 
age. 

As  I  have  said,  he  did  not  accomplish 
enough,  nor  exhibit  all  the  qualities 
which  were  required  to  entitle  him  to  a 
place  by  the  side  of  the  great  captains 
of  the  world.  What  his  rank  is  to  be 
hereafter  among  the  distinguished  gen- 
erals of  his  own  country,  cannot  be  safe- 
ly predicted.  It  certainly  will  be  among 
the  highest.  His  name  may  not  be  sec- 
ond to  any  in  the  long  line  of  American 
soldiers ;  but  that  it  will  be  regarded 
by  impartial  historians  as  entitled  to  the 
pre-eminence  that  is  now  so  generally 
accorded  to  it,  is  at  least  doubtful.  He 
gained  nothing  in  reputation  after  he 
became  lieutenant  general.  Sherman 
expressed  the  opinion  that  if  General  C. 
F.  Smith  had  lived,  Grant  might  not 
have  been  heard  of  after  Donelson. 
He  would  not  have  been  wide  of  the 
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mark  if  he  had  said  that  but  for  Donel- 
son  and  Vicksburg  Grant  would  not 
have  been  known  in  history.  But  Smith 
did  not  live  to  throw  Grant  into  the 
background,  and  Donelson  and  Vicks- 
burg are  fixed  facts  in  the  annals  of  the 
war. 

Naturally,  some  of  my  most  interest- 
ing recollections  are  connected  with  two 
Presidents  with  whom  I  was  intimately 
associated  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
No  public  man  in  the  United  States  has 
been  so  imperfectly  understood  as  An- 
drew Johnson.  None  has  been  so  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  He  had  few  per- 
sonal friends  ;  in  no  one  did  he  entirely 
confide.  He  had  many  faults,  but  he 
abounded  also  in  admirable  qualities. 
His  love  of  the  Union  was  a  passion 
intensified  by  the  dangers  to  which  it 
had  been  exposed  and  by  his  labors  in 
its  defence.  It  was  his  devotion  to  the 
Union  which  compelled  him  to  oppose 
the  reconstruction  acts  of  Congress, 
which  he  thought  would  greatly  retard, 
if  they  did  not  prevent,  its  perfect  res- 
toration. I  differed  from  him  upon  some 
subjects,  but  I  never  had  reason  to 
doubt  his  patriotism  or  his  jjersonal  or 
official  integrity. 

I  was  not  present  when  Mr.  Johnson 
took  the  oath  of  Vice-President,  in  the 
Senate  Chamber,  but  the  reports  of  his 
speech  on  that  occasion  amazed  me.  It 
was  so  different  from  what  had  been  ex- 
pected of  him — so  incoherent,  so  ram- 
bling, that  those  who  listened  to  it 
thought  that  he  was  intoxicated.  "  It 
was  not,"  said  a  Senator  to  me  the  next 
morning,  "  the  speech  of  Andrew  John- 
son, but  the  speech  of  a  drunken  man," 
and  such  it  undoubtedly  was.  He  had 
been  ill  for  some  days  before  he  left 
home,  and  on  his  way  to  Washington 
had  taken  brandy  as  an  astringent.  On 
the  day  of  his  inauguration  as  Vice-Pres- 
ident he  was  really  ill,  and  was  so  un- 
wise as  to  resort  to  a  stimulant  before 
he  went  to  the  Senate  Chamber. 

Meeting  Mr.  Lincoln  a  day  or  two 
after,  I  said  to  him  that  the  country,  in 
view  of  the  Vice-President's  appearance 
on  the  4th,  had  a  deeper  stake  than  ever 
in  his  life.  He  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
and  then  remarked,  with  unusual  seri- 
ousness, "  I  have  known  Andy  Johnson 


for  many  years  ;  he  made  a  bad  slip  the 
other  day,  but  you  need  not  be  scared  ; 
Andy  ain't  a  drunkard." 

For  nearly  four  years  I  had  daily  in- 
tercourse with  him.  frequently  at  night, 
and  I  never  saw  him  under  the  influ- 
ence of  liquor.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  whatever  may  have  been  his 
faults  intemperance  was  not  among 
them.  There  was  a  marked  differ- 
ence between  ,  his  carefully  prepared 
papers  and  his  off-hand  speeches.  The 
former  were  well  written  and  dignified ; 
the  latter  were  inconsiderate,  retaliatory, 
and  in  a  style  which  could  be  tolerated 
only  in  the  heat  of  a  political  campaign. 
Hence  the  opinion  that  they  were  made 
when  he  was  under  the  influence  of 
liquor. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  a  man  of  unblem- 
ished personal  integrity.  He  was  an 
honest  man,  and  his  administration  was 
an  honest  and  clean  administration.  In 
this  respect  it  will  bear  comparison 
with  any  that  have  preceded  or  have 
followed.  In  appointments  money  was 
not  potent.  Offices  were  not  merchan- 
dise. The  President  never  permitted 
himself  to  be  placed  under  personal 
obligations  to  anyone.  He  received  no 
presents.  The  horses  and  carriages 
which  were  sent  to  him  soon  after  he 
became  President  were  promptly  re- 
turned. When  he  was  so  unwise  as  to 
suppose  that  there  might  be  a  third 
party,  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  head, 
he  did,  under  the  advice  of  injudicious 
friends,  make  some  official  changes  to 
accomplish  this  object,  but  there  were 
fewer  changes  than  are  usually  made, 
even  when  an  administration  follows  one 
of  the  same  party.  There  were  more 
officers  connected  with  the  Treasury 
Department  than  with  any  other,  and 
it  is  due  to  Mr.  Johnson  that  I  should 
say  that  his  desire  seemed  always  to  be 
that  it  should  be  fairly  and  honestly  ad- 
ministered, and,  except  for  a  very  brief 
period,  independently  of  political  con- 
siderations. In  no  instance  did  he  in- 
terfere with  its  management.  In  his 
bitter  contest  with  Congress,  although 
most  of  the  employes  of  the  depart- 
ment were  politically  opposed  to  him 
and  his  reconstruction  policy,  he  never 
even  suggested  that  changes  should  be 
made  for  that  reason.     If  he  did  not 
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declare  that  public  offices  were  public 
trusts,  his  actions  proved  that  he  so  re- 
garded them.  In  some  matters  I  doubted 
the  correctness  of  his  judgment,  but  I 
never  doubted  his  devotion  to  what  he 
considered  his  duty  to  his  country,  and 
the  whole  country.  He  was  a  laborious, 
painstaking  man.  For  him  fashionable 
watering-places  had  no  attractions. 
Neither  by  him  nor  by  any  member  of 
his  Cabinet  was  recuperation  sought  at 
the  seaside  or  in  the  mountains.  His 
administration  had  little  popular  and  no 
distinctive  party  support,  but,  judged  by 
its  merits,  as  sooner  or  later  it  will  be, 
it  casts  no  discredit  upon  the  national 
honor. 

In  his  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment Mr.  Johnson  labored  under  great 
disadvantages.  He  had  been  a  Demo- 
crat, but  his  connection  with  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  was  severed  when  he  be- 
came the  Republican  candidate  for  the 
Vice-Presidency.  He  was  disowned  by 
the  Republicans  when  he  antagonized 
the  reconstruction  measures  of  Con- 
gress. For  a  good  part  of  his  term  he 
was  President  without  a  party.  The 
Democratic  senators  in  a  body  stood  by 
him  in  his  impeachment  trial,  though 
they  did  not  do  so  from  personal  regard, 
but  because  the  trial  was  political,  and 
because  they  approved  of  his  reconstruc- 
tion policy,  which  was  in  harmony  with 
the  Democratic  doctrine  in  regard  to 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  States ; 
but  they  never  gave  to  him  or  to  his 
administration  cordial  support.  By  the 
Republican  press,  and  by  some  members 
of  Congress,  he  was  denounced  as  a 
traitor,  not  only  to  his  party,  but  to  the 
country.  His  services  during  the  war, 
in  recognition  of  which  he  had  been 
nominated  for  the  Vice-Presidency  ;  the 
bravery  which  he  had  displayed  in  his 
contests  with  the  secessionists  of  Ten- 
nessee ;  the  terrible  trials  to  which  his 
family  were  subjected  by  hie  fidelity  to 
the  Union,  were  all  ignored,  buried,  for- 
gotten. He  was  accused  not  only  of 
political  offences,  but  of  personal  mis- 
conduct of  which  there  was  not  the 
slightest  proof.  Unfortunately  for  him- 
self (such  was  his  temperament),  he 
could  not  restrain  his  disposition  to 
repel  by  intemperate  speeches  the  at- 
tacks  that  were  made  upon  him.     He 


seemed  to  forget  what  was  due  to  his 
station,  to  be  unmindful  that  he  had 
been  lifted  out  of  the  political  arena  in 
which  he  had  been  so  long  a  combatant. 
Silence  in  his  case  would  have  been  wis- 
dom ;  defence  by  retaliatory  speeches 
was  a  blunder.  He  ought  to  have  felt 
that  his  true  defence  existed  in  his  pub- 
lic career  and  his  official  record,  and 
that,  sustained  by  them,  the  assaults  of 
his  enemies  would  be  harmless. 

No  matter  how  unpopular  or  severely 
criticised  a  man  occupying  a  high  po- 
sition may  have  been  while  in  active  life, 
there  is  usually  a  disposition,  even  on 
the  part  of  those  who  were  the  most  hos- 
tile to  him,  to  be  generous  to  his  mem- 
ory. This  disposition  has  not  been 
manifested  in  Mr.  Johnson's  case.  It  is 
not  often  that  kindly  mention  is  made 
of  him  upon  the  platform  or  in  the 
press.  Among  those  who  have  filled 
nigh  places  with  ability  or  rendered 
distinguished  services  to  their  country 
his  name  is  rarely  classed  ;  and  yet  when 
the  history  of  the  great  events  with 
which  he  was  connected  has  been  faith- 
fully written,  there  will  appear  few 
names  entitled  to  greater  honor  and 
respect  than  that  of  Andrew  Johnson. 
His  faults  were  patent  :  he  was  incapa- 
ble of  disguise.  He  was  a  combatant 
by  temperament.  If  he  did  not  court 
controversy,  he  enjoyed  it.  He  rarely 
tried  to  accomplish  his  ends  by  policy  ; 
when  he  did,  he  subjected  himself  to 
the  charge  of  demagogism.  In  tact 
he  was  utterly  deficient,  and  he  ran 
against  snags  which  he  might  easily 
have  avoided.  NaturaEy  distrustful,  he 
gave  his  confidence  reluctantly — never 
without  reserve ;  he  had,  therefore,  few 
constant  friends.  These  peculiarities 
and  defects  in  his  character  were  mani- 
fest, and  they  were  severe  drawbacks 
upon  his  usefulness  in  public  life.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  never  cherished  ani- 
mosity after  a  contest  was  over.  He 
never  failed  in  generosity  toward  'a  de- 
feated foe.  He  was  brave,  honest,  truth- 
ful. He  never  shrank  from  danger, 
disregarded  an  engagement,  or  was 
unfaithful  to  his  pledges.  His  devotion 
to  the  Union  was  a  passion.  There  was 
no  sacrifice  that  he  was  not  willing  to 
make,  no  peril  that  he  was  not  willing 
to  encounter  in  its  defence.     It  was  not 
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mere  emotion  that  prompted  the  direc- 
tion that  the  flag  of  his  country — the 
stripes  and  stars — should  be  his  wind- 
ing-sheet, but  it  was  the  expression  of 
his  devotion  to  the  principles  which  it 
represented.  He  was  a  kind  and  help- 
ful neighbor,  a  tender  and  indulgent 
father.  He  was  proud  of  his  daughters, 
and  he  had  reason  to  be,  for  they  were 
devoted  to  him  ;  and  more  sensible,  un- 
pretending women  never  occupied  the 
Executive  Mansion.  In  intellectual  force 
he  had  few  superiors.  He  had,  as  has 
been  stated,  no  educational  advantages, 
but  he  made  such  use  of  opportunities 
that  he  never  failed  to  fill  with  credit 
the  various  places  which  he  held  in  his 
way  up  to  the  highest  position  in  the 
Government. 

Of  Mr.  Johnson's  patriotism  there 
ought  not  to  have  been  a  question,  for 
he  had  given  the  highest  evidence  of 
it.  He  believed  that  the  Southern  States 
which  attempted  to  secede  were  never 
out  of  the  Union,  and  that  when  they 
had  laid  down  their  arms,  submitted  to 
the  authority  of  the  Government,  and 
given  honest  pledges  of  future  loyalty, 
they  should  at  once  have  been  permitted 
to  resume  their  places.  In  this  he  may 
have  been  wrong,  but  he  was  backed  by 
wl^t  was  understood  to  be  Mr.  Lincoln's 
opinion,  and  by  a  respectable  minority 
of  the  people  of  the  North.  There  was 
no  indication  of  a  want  of  patriotism  in 
this,  nor  was  there  in  any  of  his  utter- 
ances or  acts.  No  member  of  his  Cab- 
inet ever  heard  from  him  an  expression 
which  savored  of  unfaithfulness  to  the 
Constitution.  Mr.  Dennison,  Mr.  Har- 
lan, and  Mr.  Speed  resigned  their  places 
not  because  they  distrusted  him,  but 
because  they  could  not  stand  by  him  in 
his  contest  with  Congress.  Their  suc- 
cessors and  the  rest  of  the  members, 
including  Mr.  Evarts,  who  had  been  one 
of  his  counsel  in  the  impeachment  trial, 
and  who  became  his  Attorney-General, 
never  had  the  slightest  reason  to  doubt 
his  personal  or  his  political  integrity,  or 
his  unselfish  patriotism. 

I  had  no  desire  to  enter  again  into 
public  life,  even  for  a  short  period,  but 
I  was  nevertheless  gratified  when  Presi- 
dent Arthur  came  out  to  my  house  in 
the    country — a    short    distance    from 


Washington — one  afternoon  in  October' 
1884,  to  inform  me  that  Mr.  Gresham 
had  resigned  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  become  a  Circuit  Judge 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  request  me 
to  take  his  place  and  help  him  close  up 
his  administration.  I  was  still  more 
gratified  by  the  favorable  manner  my 
appointment  was  spoken  of  by  the  press, 
as  it  seemed  like  an  endorsement  of  my 
management  of  the  Treasury  from  1865 
to  1869. 

The  highest  pleasure  that  I  had  dur- 
ing the  short  period  that  I  held  the  of- 
fice of  Secretary  for  the  second  time  was 
in  the  intimate  acquaintance  which  I 
formed  with  President  Arthur.  I  had 
known  him  as  Collector  of  Customs  in 
New  York,  and  as  a  sagacious  politician, 
but  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  ability 
and  tact  which  he  exhibited  when  he 
became  President  of  the  United  States. 
That  high  office  is  a  very  difficult  one 
to  fill  by  men  who  have  been  elected  to 
it ;  it  is  much  more  difficult  for  one  to 
fill  who  succeeds  to  it  by  being  Vice- 
President.  It  was  with  great  diffidence 
that  he  entered  upon  the  discharge  of 
his  high  duties  ;  but  his  self-distrust  be- 
got carefulness,  and  he  was  content  to 
administer  the  government  as  he  found 
it.  Day  by  day  his  hold  upon  the  sit- 
uation became  firmer,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  he  was  master  of  it.  His  posi- 
tion was  a  trying  one,  not  only  for  the 
reasons  that  have  been  named,  but  by 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  a  very  active 
politician  in  New  York,  and  had  used 
men  for  political  purposes  who  expected 
to  be  rewarded  for  them  by  the  patron- 
age which  was  at  his  disposal.  The 
claims  of  all  such  men  were  disregarded. 
They  became  very  pressing,  as  I  had 
good  reason  for  knowing,  toward  the 
close  of  his  administration,  but  Mr.  Ar- 
thur paid  none  of  his  political  debts  in 
New  York  at  the  expense  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  or  to  the  detriment  of  the  pub- 
lic service.  I  did  not  know  which  most 
to  admire,  his  firmness  in  resisting  their 
importunities  or  his  tact  in  retaining 
their  good-will,  notwithstanding  his  re- 
fusal to  comply  with  their  urgent  re- 
quests. 

Mr.  Arthur  during  his  administration 
attempted  no  feats  of  diplomacy.  His 
recommendations  to  Congress  had  been 
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carefully  considered,  and  they  were  pre- 
sented in  a  manner  that  compelled  the 
respect  of  Congress,  although  few  of 
them  were  favorably  acted  upon.  His 
administration  throughout  was  charac- 
terized by  a  high  order  of  ability  and  by 
devotion  to  the  public  welfare.  If  any 
one  of  our  Presidents  merited  a  second 


term,  he  did.  Had  he  been  nominated 
he  would  doubtless  have  been  elected, 
as  the  opposition  to  him  would  have 
been  less  savage  than  it  was  against 
Mr.  Blaine.  He  might  have  lost  some 
votes  that  were  given  to  Mr.  Blaine,  but 
he  would  have  secured  a  great  many 
that  went  to  Mr.  Cleveland. 


1 


A  SUMMER  EVENING. 
By  James  Herbert  Morse. 


How  softly  the  evening  rose, 

And  the  herald  moon 
Led  up  the  wondering  stars, 
And  the  wind,  with  its  faint  last  bars, 
Sang  out  the  twilight,  then  crept 

To  the  west,  and  slept ! 

So  the  moon  went  down, 
And  all  in  the  wilderness 

On  tiptoe  stept — 
The  fox  and  the  wolf  and  the  bear. 

But  the  Northern  Crown, 
With  the  unnamed  beauties  that  press 

In  the  starry  train, 
Arose,  and,  silent  and  still, 

As  the  moon  went  down, 
Wide-eyed,  and  more  and  more, 
Swam  out  of  the  under  Main, 
Swarmed  up  on  the  silver  shore, 
And  stood  on  the  heavenly  hill. 

In  the  wilderness  the  same, 

Two  centuries  back, 

The  twilight  came, 

The  new  moon  sank, 

And  rank  on  rank, 
By  the  Milky  Way  and  the  Zodiac, 
The  evening  beauties  climbed  the  same, 
And  swarmed  upon  the  heavenly  hill, 
And  stood  by  the  Northern  Crown, 
To  see  the  moon  go  down. 

They  twinkled  and  shone 

On  lovers  the  same, 

When  the  moon  was  gone 

And  the  sweet  cedar  flame 

Of  the  Sagamore's  fire 
Flashed  out  through  the  juniper  shade. 
To  shimmer  and  shine  in  the  dusky  hair 

Of  the  Indian  maid. 


hugh  Mcculloch 


Three  portfolios  of  correspondence,  deposited,  in  1913,  by  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Louise  McCulloch  Tale,  of  Sparkill,  N.  T.  Though  the 
earliest  letter  is  dated  1855,  the  collection  in  reality  begins  in  1863, 
at  the  time  he  entered  upon  his  duties  as  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury; 
and  the  succeeding  years  of  his  connection  with  the  Treasury  department 
in  that  office,  and  later  as  Secretary  are  recorded  in  these^  letters. 
After  1869,  there  are  hut  few  papers,  though  scattered  letters  ^s  late 
as  1394  are  included. 

The  letters  to  McCulloch  far  outnumber  those  written  by  him, 
though  there  are  a  number  of  the  letter,  addressed  to  S,  P.  Chase,  Morris 
£etchum,  J.  M.  Forbes,  Charles  Sumner,  &obert  C.  ^inthrop,  John  Sherman, 
C.  B.  Farwell  and  ethers. 

The  subjects  of  finance,  currency,  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt,  and  the  t?riff ,  form  the  contents  of  most  of  the  letters;  other 
matters,  however,  such  as  Heconst ruction  issues,  and  the  enfranchisement 
of  negroes,  are  discussed,  ^here  are  several  letters  regarding  the 
assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  and  a  letter  from  Mrs.  James  G.Blaine, 
written  after  a  visit  to  the  bedside  of  President  Garfield,  shortly  before 
his  desth.  Many  congratulatory  letters  are  included  in  the  papers  of  1865, 
the  ye^r  of  UcCulloch's  ap-ointrcent  to  the  C-binet,  and;  numerous  communi- 
cations fron  the  President,  in  the  hand  of  his  secretary,  are  among  the 
-  ,>ers  of  the  succeeding  years. 

Correspondents  are  as  follows:  jEdw^rd  Atkinson,  J.  A.  P.  Barnard, 
Ch-rles  Be  cher,  John  Bigelow,  James  G.  Blaine,  George  S,  Boutwell,  Francis 
Bowen,  T.  R.  Butler,  S,  P.  Chase,  George  ??.  Childs,  Schuyler  Colfax,  S.  S. 
Cox,  J.  B.  Boolittle,  Cherles  W,  Eliot,  ffUllM  H.  Bnglish,  C,  B.  Faurwell, 
».  P.  Fessenden,  J.  M.  Forbes,  James  A.  Garfield,  Charles  Gilpin,  **  S. 
Groesbeck,  A.  Hamilton,  John  C.  Hamilton,  C.  P.  Huntingtons  Andre1  Johnson, 
Morris  &etchum,  Horatio  King,  Francis  Lieber,  Edward  G.  Loring,  Joseph 
Medill,  Levi  P.  Morton,  Morris  Patterson,  Fidwards  Fierrepont ,  ^hitelaw 
Beid,  John  Sherman,  ,!illiam  T.  Sherman,  John  A.  Stewart,  Charles  ^umner, 
•»addy  Thotipson,  W.  C.  H.  ^addell,  &»&«*  Walker,  E.  B.  Waahburne,  Thurlo^ 

ee  ,  John  entworth,  P.  M.  ^etmore,  George  W.  Woodward,  Richard  Yates  and 
George  H.  Teaman. 


Handbook  of  Manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  1918. 


Hugh  M'Culloch  Lauded  by 
Veteran  Newspaper  Writer 

Grandfather  of  J.  Ross  McCulloch,  of  This  City,  Only 
Secretary  of  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  Serve 
Under  Three  Presidents  With  Exception  of  Andrew 
Mellon,  Present  Treasurer. 


Editor's  Note: — Mr.  Smith  is  in  his  ninetieth  year.  The  story 
concerning  Hugh  McCulloch,  grandfather  of  J.  Ross  McCulloch, 
vict;  president  of  the  First  National  Bank,  this  city,  is  reprinted 
through. courtesy  of  the  Indianapolis  News.  Mr.  Smith  is  in  his 
ninetieth  year  and  was  an  active  newspaper  man  years  hefore 
thousands  of  readers  of  The  News-Sentinel  were  bom. 

By  W.  H.  SMITH,  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Hugh  McCulloch  was  not  a  native  of  Indiana,  but  he  was  one  of 
that  great  galaxy  who  shed  luster  on  the  name  of  the  state.  New  Eng- 
land born,  New  England  bred  and  New  England  educated,  he  was  one 
of  those  who  when  reeady  to  enter  on  the  activities  of  life,  drifted  west- 
ward without  any  definite  idea  where  they  would  settle. 

In  Boston  he  studied  law  and  decided  to  make  the  practice  of  that 
profession  his  main  activity  in  life,  but  circumstances  arc  often  stronger 
than  man's  will. 

He  might  have  made  a  great  law- ' 
yer  and  possibly  would  have  won  I 
fame  and  distinction  as  a  jurist,  but 


fate  determined  otherwise,  and  he 
became  a  great  banker,  an  eminent 
master  of  finance  and  one  of  the  few 
really  great  ministers  of  finance  the 
country  has  known.  Indeed,  true  is 
the  saying,  "There's  a  divinity  which 
shapes  our  ends,  rough  hew  them 
how  we  may." 

Mr.  McCulloch,  on  his  way  west- 
ward, drifted  into  Madison,  Ind.,  and 
was  so  pleased  with  the  natural  sur- 
roundings of  that  ltitle  city  and  with 


About   this   time   maiana   niacTe~a 
great  and  unfortunate  change  in  the 
financial   system,   the   legislature  en-  | 
acting  a  law  under  which  scores  of 
banks  without  sufficient  coin   back-  I 
ing  sprang  into  existence.     The  nat-  j 
ural  result  was  financial  disaster.  At 
the    same    time    the    charter    of    the 
State  Bank  expired.     A  charter  was  I 
given  to  a  new  bank,  known  as  "The 
Bank  of  the  State  of  Indiana." 

It  fell  Into  the  hands  of  men  un- 
experienced in  banking  matters,  and 
disaster  was  approaching.  Negotia- 
tions were  opened  with  the  branches 


the  men  he  met  soon  after  reaching    of  the  old  bank  to  bring  them  under 


there  that  he  chose  it  as  his  future 
home.      Although    educated    for   the 
law,  he  had  never  been  admitted  tp 
the   bar.      Hence   he    made   that    his 
first   duty   after   deciding   that  Mad- 
ison was  to  be  his  future  home.     As 
the  law  then  stood,  an  applicant  for 
admission  to  the  bar  had  to  pass  an 
examination     before     two     different 
judges.     Having  won  the  right  to  de- 
scribe   himself   as    a    lawyer   and    in 
that  capacity  to  represent  others  be- 
fore  the    courts     of     the     state,     he 
opened    a    modest    office,    or    rather, 
took  a  desk  in  the  office  of  one  al- 
ready well  established  in  practice. 
Practices  hi  Fort  Wayne. 
He  did  not  long  remain  in   Madi- 
son,  for   soon    he   was   persuaded   to 
go   to   Fort   Wayne.      There 
almost    instantly   successful 
ning  clients  who  promised  much  for 
his  future  success  in  his  chosen  pro- 
fession.    Most  young  lawyers  quickly 
drift  into  political  activity  and  devote 
much  of  their  time   and  thought  to 
making  a  place  for  themselves  in  the 
political  field.     Not  so  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Culloch.     He  was,    as  all   good   citi- 
zens  should   be,   much   interested   in 
the  political  conditions  of  the  coun- 
try, but  he  studied  them  for  his  own 
guidance   and   not  to   discuss   before 
the  public.     He  soon  decided  in  his 
own  mind  that  political  and  economic 
conditions  must  go  hand  in  hand  if 
the    country    is    to    be     permanently 
i  prosperous. 

Mr.  McCulloch,  after  his  removal 
to  Fort  Wayne,  began  the  practice 
of  law.  but  an  opening  occurring  in 
the  Fort  Wayne  branch  of  the  State 
Bank  of  Indiana,  ho  entered  that 
bank.  He  at  once  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  financial  matters,  and 
rose  from  one  position  to  another  un- 
til he  became  the  head  of  the  bank. 
This  brought  him  into  close  relations 
with  other  bankers  in  the  state.  He 
rapidly  established  among  them  a 
reputation  for  Insight  Into  the  flnan 
cial  conditions  of  the  country. 


the  new  system.  The  owners  refused 
every  overture  unless  Mr.  McCul- 
loch should  be  named  president  of 
the  mother  bank.  This  was  done,  and 
Mr.  McCulloch  became  a  resident  of 
Indianapolis. 

Success  as  Bank  Head. 
Under   his   management  the   bank 
had    phenomenal    success,     and    was 
one  of  the  three  banks  in  the  country 
which  was 'able  to  weather  the  finan- 
cial storm  of  1855  to  1857.     As  pres- 
ident of  the  bank  of  the  state  he  be- 
came widely  known  in  banking  cir- 
cles throughout  the   country,    build- 
ing up  a  reputation   not  only  as   a 
successful  manager,   but  for  general 
knowledge    of    financial    matters. 
The  Civil  War  made  necessary  the 
he   was    establishment  of  a  new  financial  sys- 
in    win-    tern   by  the   Government.      This  was 
to  include  the  issue  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  its  own  notes  and  the  estab- 
lishment   of     the     national     banking 
system.     Mr.  McCulloch  was  strong- 
ly opposed  to  the  proposition  to  es- 
tablish banks  under  the  supervision 
of  the  National  Government.  He  was 
proud  of  the  record  of  his  bank  and 
believed  it  would  be  able  to  weather 
any  financial  stress  which  might  in- 
volve the  country.     He  visited  Wash- 
ington to  give  his  views  to  the  Con- 
gress.    He  presented  them  in  strong 
colors.      By    this    time    the    financial 
condition     throughout     the     country 
had  gone  from  bad  to  worse,  and  the 
people  were  clamoring  for  a  uniform 
and  stable  currency,  but  Mr.  McCul- 
loch   did    not    at     once     change     his  j 
views.      He    devoted    himself,     how- 
ever,   to   a   thorough    study     of     the 
whole   matter,   a  study  which   even- 
tually led  him  to  change  his  opinion. 
The  passage  of  the  national  bank- 
ing  law  made   necessary  the   estab- 
lishment of  a  new  bureau  at  Wash- 


ington the  chief  to  be  known  as 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  Mr. 
McCulloch  was  on  a  visit  to  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  and  to  his  astonishment  he  re-  . 
ceived  there  an  urgent  telegram  from 
Salmon  P.  Chase.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  urgently  inviting  him  to 
come  at  once  to  Washington. 

He  complied  with  this  request  and 
was  offered  the  place  at  the  head  of 
the  new  bureau.  It  was  not  to  his 
taste.  He  would  have  to  sever  his 
connection  with  the  bank  at  Indi- 
anapolis, and  the  duties  would  re- 
quire him  to  enter  on  a  new  phase 
of  life,  one  that  promised  exhaustive 
labor  and  would  open  the  door  to 
harsh  and  unjust  criticism.  As  soon 
as  it  became  public  that  he  was  be- 
ing considered  for  this  important 
post,  bankers  in  every  part  of  the 
country  joined  in  urging  him  to  ac- 
cept. They  told  him  his  name  would 
at  once  restore  confidence  in  mone- 
tary circles  and  insure  the  success 
of  the  new  system.     He  accepted. 

When  Mr.  Chase  resigned  as  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  choice  for  his  succes- 
sor was  William  P.  Fessenden.  It 
was  not  a  fortunate  choice,  and  Mr. 
Fesseenden  soon  resigned.  President 
Lincoln's  attention  was  attracted  tc 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  Mr. 
McCulloch  had  organized  his  bureau, 
and  the  President  deemed  he  would 
make  an  admirable  head  for  the 
treasury  department  and  at  once 
elevated  him  to  that  position.  Hav- 
ing the  whole  country  to  choose 
from,  he  could  not  possibly  have 
found  a  man  better  fitted  than  Mr. 
|  McCulloch. 

1  Credit  At  "High  Point. 

He  was  continued  in  the  position 
by  President  Andrew  Johnson.  That 
unfortunate  President  had  many 
troubles  with  his  cabinet  ?  s  well  as 
with  the  Congress,  but  nc  e  of  his 
troubles  was  occasioned  by  A; 
of  the  treasury  department.  Tr  ider 
Mr.  McCulloch  the  confidence  of  the 
monled  men  of  the  country  in  the 
new  banking  system  steadily  in- 
creased and  the  credit  of  the  govern- 
ment was  sustained.  In  fact,  it 
reached  a  higher  level. 

President  Chester  A.  Arthur,  excel- 
lent chief  magistrate  though  he  was, 
had  many  troubles  with  the  treasury 
department  and  frequent  changes 
were  made.  Finally  matters  grew  so 
bad  that  a  financial  storm  was 
threatened.  Mr.  McCulloch  was  then 
in  London,  where  he  had  banking  in- 
terests, and  President  Arthur  cabled 
him  an  urgent  request  to  return  to 
this  country  and  again  take  over  the 
treasury  department.  He  accepted 
and  confidence  was  quickly  restored. 

Mr.  McCulloch  greatly  admired  Mr. 
Chase  and  regarded  him  as  one  of 
the  really  great  financial  secretaries 
the  country  had  had  but  admitted 
that  Mr.  Chase  had  made  at  least  ono 
great  error,  an  error  which  cost  the 
country  dearly.  In  borrowing  money 
for  the  use  of  the  government  he  re- 
quired that  it  should  be  gold  trans- 
mitted to  Washington.  This,  in  the 
view  of  Mr.  McCulloch,  was  a  grave 
mistake,  as  it  took  gold  from  the 
vaults  of  the  banks  where  it  was 
needed  to  sustain  their  own  notes.  ; 
He  held  that  the  money  should  have 
been  left  with  the  banks  and  checked 
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against   as   in   ordinary     commercial 
transactions. 

I  had  known  Mr.  McCulloch  as  a 
great  financier  and  successful  banker 
before  he  went  to  Washington,  and  I 
knew  of  him  when  he  was  head  of 
the  Treasury  Department  but  I  had 
not  meet  him  until  1866,  w-hen  he 
was  serving  in  the  Cabinet  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  In  the  few  conversa- 
tions I  had  with  him  I  found  he  was 
proud  of  his  record  in  Indiana  and 
that  he  had  great  faith  in  the  future 
o$  the  state. 

I  remember  well  two  conversations 
!  I  had  with  him.  in  each  of  which  he 
made  what  to  me  then  appeared  a 
remarkable  statement,  but  which  my 
observation  since  had  proved  to  be 
true.  They  both  were  made  when  he 
was  a  member  of  President  Arthurs' 
cabinet. 
Said  Failure  Was  Law  Violation. 

We  were  speaking  of  banks,  espe- 
cially of  the  national  banking  sys- 
tem, when  he  said:  "When  a  nation- 
al bank'breaks  so  as  to  cause  a  loss 
to  the  depositors  it  is  because  those 
in  charge  of  its  affairs  have  violated 
the  law.  If  they  obey  the  law  strict- 
ly the  depositors  are  safe.'  A  banker 
has  the  right  to  risk  his  own  money 
on  doubtful  security,  if  he  so  desires 
but  he  has  neither  a  moral  npr  legal 
right  to  risk  money  confided  to  him. 
The  law  protects  the  depositor 
against  such  risks." 

The  other  conversation  took  place 
just  as  ihe  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment were  being  reorganized  un- 
der the  Civil  Service  Reform  System. 
He  said  the  department  over  which 
he  presided  was  filled  with  employes 
who  had  no  adaptability  for  the  wort 

they  were  called  on,  to  do.  He  said 
the  public  service  called  for  persons 
of  mature  mind,  but  was  being  filled 
with  persons  whose  minds  were  not 
yet  mature  enough  to  accomplish 
what  was  needed.    Passing  an  educa- 


tional test,  he  said,  was  not  enough: 
industry,  carefulness  and  'judgment 
were  needed,  and  those  attributes 
could  not  be  determined  by  a  cursorv 
examination  by  a  commission.  He 
said  that  in  organizing  the  Currency 


Bureau  he  depended  on  his  own 
judgment  after  a  talk  with  the  ap- 
plicant. 
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Z* 1863,  HughMcCulloch, 
then  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency and  later  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury '_,  wrote  a  letter 
of  advice  to  National  Banks 
which  contained  the  following: 

"Treat  your  customers  liber- 
ally, bearing  in  mind  the  fact 
that  a  bank  prospers  as  its  cus- 
tomers prosper,  but  never  permit 
them  to  dictate  your  policy  . . . 

"Let  no  loans  be  made  that 
are  not  secured  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable contingency. ..  Give  fa- 
cilities only  to  legitimate  and 
prudent  transactions.  Make  your 
discounts  on  as  short  time  as  the 
business  of  your  customers  will 
permit . . .  Never  renew  a  note  or 
bill  merely  because  you  may  not 
know  where  to  place  the  money 
with  equal  advantage  if  the  paper 
is  paid  . . .  Distribute  your  loans 
rather  than  concentrate  them  in 
a  few  hands . . . 

"  Every  dollar  that  a  bank  loans 
above  its  capital  and  surplus  it 


owes  for,  and  its  managers  are 
therefore  under  the  strongest  ob- 
ligations ...  to  keep  its  discounts 
constantly  under  its  control . . ." 

In  the  making  of  loans — as  in 
all  matters  requiring  individual 
judgment — the  banker  should  be 
measured  by  the  strictest  stand- 
ards of  the  past  and  of  the  pres- 
ent. For  every  good  loan  gives 
a  definite  impulse  to  commerce 
and  industry,  and  every  bad  loan 
eventually  acts  as  a  drag  on  all 
business. 

This  is  the  4TH  of  a  series  of  articles  on 
bank  management,  which  it  is  hoped  may 
help  the  development  of  an  informed  public 
opinion  to  supplement  the  efforts  of  govern- 
ment on  behalf  of  sound  banking.  The  fifth 
article  will  appear  in  this  newspaper  on 
Monday  of  next  week. 

IRVING 

TRUST 

COMPANY 

ONE  WALL  STREET 


C  "Laws  and  regulations  of  themselves  will  not  assure  safety,  a  high  standard  of  service  to  customers 
or  genuine  helpfulness  to  the  community.   These  are  essentially  products  of  good  management." 
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X  REAT  your  customers  lib- 
erally, bearing  in  mind  the  fact 
that  a  bank  prospers  as  its  custo- 
mers prosper,  but  never  permit 
them  to  dictate  your  policy  .  .  . 

"Let  no  loans  be  made  that  are 
not  secured  beyond  a  reasonable 
contingency  .  .  . 

"Give  facilities  only  to  legiti- 
mate and  prudent  transactions. 
Every  dollar  that  a  bank  loans 
above  its  capital  and  surplus  it 
owes  for,  and  its  managers  are 
therefore  under  the  strongest  ob- 
ligations to  keep  its  discounts 
constantly  under  its  control." 

—Hugh  McCulloch,  in  1863. 


•  IN  the  making  of  loans — as  in  all 
matters  requiring  individual  judg- 
ment— the  banker  must  be  measured 
by  the  strictest  standards  of  the  past 
and  of  the  present  in  respect  to  pru- 


dence and  wise  conclusions.  For  every 
good  loan  gives  a  definite  impulse  to 
commerce  and  industry,  and  every  bad 
loan  eventually  acts  as  a  drag  on  all 
business. 

e  The  policy  of  the  Kanawha  Valley 
Bank  has  for  its  constant  endeavor 
genuine  helpfulness  to  the  community, 
always  consistent  with  safety  and  a 
recognition  of  its  strong  obligations  to 
its  depositors. 

©  "Get  acquainted  with  this  bank  and 
the  fundamentals  of  its  policy  and 
service." 


THIS    IS   THE   FOURTH    OF   A    SERIES. 

The  fifth  article  will  appear  in  this  news- 
paper next  Monday. 


The 
Kanawha  Valley 


Bank 


Faithful  Sine*  1867 


9 


"Our  purpose  is,  and  will  be,  to  induce  a  mperior  public  understanding  of  the  fune* 
tions  of  banking,  and  to  serve  our  customers  in  the  light  of  it." 
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Thursday,  September  6,  1934. 


THE  NEWS-SENTINEL.  fORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA. 


Sound  Money  Was  Championed  By  Hugh  McCulloch 


Former  Treasurer  Of  U.  S. 
Warned  Against  Inflation 


Fort  Wayne  Man  Who  Held 
High  Office  Under  Three 
Presidents  Ardently  Op- 
posed Money  Tampering. 

BY   WALTER  A.   HANSEN. 

There      are      certain      fundamental 
principles    of    money   and 


and 


No 


lellovc,  has  set  forth  these  truths 
wUh  greater  clarity  than  Hugh  Mc- 
Culloch. first  Comptroller  of  Ihe  Cur- 
rency and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  Presidents  Lincoln,  Johnson 
and  Arthur.    In  these  days  of  financ- 


ial 


and    of    i 


and 


iftnrv   experimentation   It   will   be 

"'    ble    both    for    those   that    lead 

r  (hose  that  are  led  !•■  ex.iminc 

reer  and  the  convictions  of  one 

r  country's   stalwart   champions 


loiind  r 
study   of 


■nry 


Huccd,    but   also 


enlevement*  of  Hugh  Mo 


(eenest  authorities 
intry  has  ever  pro- 
ne of  the  trreatcst 
great  public  serv- 
to   promote 


,  in  < 


i  of  the  United  States, 
gave  without  stint  and  without  bally- 
hoo of  their  thought,  their  time,  their 
energy  and  of  their  very  life-blood. 

Unfortunately  there  exists  no  com- 
prehensive biography  of  this  retir- 
ing, urbane,    kindly     and 


■  .irjsh 


wpected    and    loved      by    those 
worked   with  him.     In   the  j 
when  Hugh  McCulloch  was 
of  age, 


r  1388, 
ii  years 
in  titled. 
and  Measures  of  Half  a  Cen- 
tury." In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this 
work  contains  much  extremely  val- 
uable historical  material,  it  never  be- 
came a  best  seller  and  has  long  since 
gone  out  of  print.  The  book  was 
written  largely  because  the  members 
of  Mr.  McCulloch's  family  urged  bim 
to  do  so.  His  privately  printed  ad- 
dresses, speeches,  lectures  and  letters 
are  not  known  to  a  sufficiently  large 
number  of  students  of  American 
history.  There  Is  also  extant  a  good- 
ly amount  of  unpublished  cor- 
respondence and  some  extremely  in- 
teresting scrapbooks.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  Hugh  McCulloch's  grand- 
son, John  Ross  McCulloch,  C  " 
Wayne,     who  lived  with  his 


time 

McCulloch   was   well   on    the   way   to 
mlng   a   successful    an< 

Becomes   Banker, 
it     Hugh     McCulloch     was     not 
destined  to  carve  out  for  himself  the 
eer    of      a   distinguished    lawyer. 
the   Winter   of   1833   and   1834   the 
State  Bank  of  Indiana  was  charter- 
ed  and   In   October   of    the   following 
year  ho  was  appointed   cashier  and 
nanagcr  of  the  Fort  Wayne  branch. 
I  had  no  practical  knowledge  what- 
ver   of   banking,"   he   wrote,   "and   I 
aid    so    to    the    directors;    but    they 
upposcd  that  I  was  better  titled  for 
.he   place   than  anybody  else  whose 
services  they  could  obtain  and  I  did 
'   liberty  to  decline   the  ap- 
pointment." 
In  an    interview   with   Kale   Field, 
■ubllshed    in      the      Chicago      Tlmes- 
lerald  on  Tuesday,  May  28,  1895,  we 
nd  tho  following  illuminating  state- 

"Whon    I    was    appointed     cashier 

and    manager   of   the      Fort      Wayne 

branch  of  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana 

1835,  1  accepted  on  condition  that 

_  jould  resign  after  the  organisation 

had  been  completed  and  business  had 

begun  well.     I  soon  acquired  so  much 

more  relish  for  banking  than  I  had 

fpr   the    luw   that   I    failed    to    resign 

was  made  a  director  in  the  State 

k  and     eventually     beenme     its 

iidont.      I    recall    my    connection 

i   that   bank   with   great   satlsfac- 


"Well    he    might!1'    c 
Fold.      "In      an      era 
schemes   and   bank   fai 
Culloch  so  guided 
that  its     ' 


Fort 


pare 


ring 


Arthur,  numerous  valuable 
ments  have  been  placed  at  my  dis- 
posal and  a  great  deal  of  vitally  in- 
teresting Information,  based  on  per- 
sonal recollections,  has  been  im- 
parled to  me. 

Loathed  Inflation. 

In  this  article  I  propose  to  deal  to 

some  extent  with  Hugh  McCulloch'e 

views  on  Inflation,  a  procedure  which 

he  loathed  with 


:  it  I 


t  the  s 


time  briefly  to  consider  the  charac- 
ter and  the  career  of  the  man. 

Hugh  McCulloch  was  born  on  De- 
cember 7,  1303,  at  Kennebunkport, 
Mo.  His  father,  a  gentleman  of 
sturdy  Scotch  stock,  was  a  promi- 
nent" shipping  merchant.  This  ac- 
counts no  doubt  for  the  fact  that 
Hugh  McCulloch  to  the  end  of  his 
days  bitterly  lamented  bis 
unsympathetic   attitude    toward    the 


oofs 


adequate  merchant  marine.  When 
Hugh  was  16  years  old,  he 
Bowdoln  College,  but  111  health  pre- 
vented him  from  spending  more  than 
two  years  at  this  Institution.  Until 
the  year  1829  he  taught  school  and 
then  took  up  the  study  of  law  in  Bos- 
ton. So  assiduous  was  his  devotii 
to  Ihe  subject  that  he  was  admitted 


(o  the  t 

culosls    then    W-e.ii 


i  years 


ung  i 


■  this   l 


the 


he 


.f  wild-cat 
es  Mr.  Mc- 
corporatlon 
for  100  cents  on 
ar  while  Indiana  scrip 
only  50  cents.  Currency 
i  Ted  dog'  and  'blue  pup,' 
issued  to  pay  for  work  on  the  Wa- 
ash   and    Erie   canals,   dropped   still 

Robberies  Few. 

"There  were  in  the  times  of  this 
ink,"  wrote  McCulloch,  "no  express 
impanies  in  the  West,  Money  was 
irrled  from  place  to  place  by  its 
vners  or  private  messengers.  I  have 
Id   that   at   the   quarterly   meetings 

'tween  the  branches  were  adjusted, 
was  at   these  meetings  also  that 
the  branches  usually  obtained 
'  culatlng 


advico  of  Salmon  P.  Chase  green- 
backs had  been  issued,  but  tho 
f  of  this  measure  was  opposed 
king  these  notes  legal  tender. 
McCulloch  himself  was  convinced 
procedure  of  thi3  nature  was 
y  unnecessary,  but  extremely 
dangerous. 

ary,  "and  the  Army  had 
inded  and  all  demands 
upon  the  Treasury  had  been  pro- 
vided for,  some  months  after  I  was 
appointed  Secretary,  tho  great  work 
■  'ting  before  they  matured, 
>und  Interest  hearing  notes, 

taken.  While  this  work  was  going 
it  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
t  there  should  be  no  disturbance 
the  financial  condition  of  the 
ntry,  and  I 


there 


to    I 


part  of  the  country. 

On  his  journey  to  the  then  rela- 
tively unsettled  and  undeveloped  sec- 
tion of  the  Nation,  Hugh  McCulloch 
was  -provided  with  the  following 
'hitherto  unpublished  letter  of  recom- 
mendation  written    by    Daniel   Web- 

BOSTON.  May  14.  1833. 
Hugh  McCulloch,  Esq. 
Dear  Sir: 

Mr.  Peabody  has  suggested 
that  a  general  letter  from  me, 
such  as  might  be  shown  to  any 

states,  might  be  useful  to  you  in 
regard  to  the  object  of  your  visit 
to  that  part  of  the  country.  I 
have  great  pleasure  In  comply- 
ing with  the  suggestion;  and 
though  this  letter  bo  Addressed 
to  you,  it  is  intended  to  express 
to  any  to  whom  It  may  be  shown 
my  good  opinion  of  your  charac- 
ter, talents,  and  acquirements, 
and  my  confident  expectation, 
should  you  settle  In  that  region. 
ihnl  you  will  make  yourself  dis- 
tinguished in  the  community  and 
In  your  profession. 
With    friendly   good    wishes,    I 

Tour  Obedient  Servant, 
DANIEL  WEBSTER, 

Settles  In  Indiana. 
When  Hugh  McCulloch  left  Now 
England  in  1833,  he  had  no  definite 
notion  as  to  where  he  should 
to  earn  a  livelihood  by  Ihe  practice 
of  law.  In  all  probahllitv  he  v 
have  proceeded  to  tho  home 
cousin  living  in  Alton.  III.,  ha 
not  become  acquainted  with  I 
Huntington  In  Cincinnati.  This 
who  later  became  a  United  S 
Circuit  Jud^p.  "ihoiit'bt  so  highly." 
wrote  McCulloch,  "of  the  pm-pocts 
of  Indiana,  of  which  state  he  had 
recently  become  a  citizen,  and  ad 
i  vised  so  strongly  that  I  should  set 
something  of  it  before  I  went  fur- 
ther, that  I  concluded  to  stop  for 
a  while,  at  least.  In  Madison,  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  thriving  of 
the    Indiana    towns."      Here,    in    the 

i  spent  six  hours  a  day  for 
ive  weeks  studying  law.  In 
tne  latter  part  of  May,  accompanied 
bv  Mr.  Sullivan  and  two  or  three 
other  lawyers,  he  went  to  Indian- 
apolis, making  the  journey  '"In  a 
strong  spring  wagon,  called  a  stage- 


director, 
returning 
h ■.':'(■  meeting!:,  was  under  the 
ty  of  taking  with  him  consid- 
erable amounts  of  money  and  al- 
though the  most  of  the  directors  trav- 
m  horseback  and  were  some- 
two  or  three  days  on  their  way. 
was  no  Instance  of  robbery. 
Wayne  was  three  good  days' 
from  Indianapolis,  mostly 
through  the  woods.  For  fifteen  years 
I-  made  this  journey  on  horseback 
and  alone,  with  thousands  of  dollars 
n  my  saddle-bags,  without  the  slight- 
est fear  of  being  robbed.  I  was  well 
known  upon  the  road  and  it  was  well 
known  that  I  had  money  with  me, 
a  good  deal  of  it,  and  yet  I  rode 
unarmed  through  the  woods  and 
itopped  for  the  night  at  the  taverns 

'ty.  CIr4lwhl"' 
would  a  n 

The  charter  of  the  State  Bank  of 
Indiana  expired  on  January  1,  1857, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  winding  up  its 
affairs  the  legal  existence  of  the  in- 
stitution was  continued  until  1859. 
On  January  1,  1857,  the  newly  organ- 
ized Bank  of  the  State  of  Indiana  be- 
gan "its  short  but  honorable  career" 
under  the  presidency  of  Hugh  Mc- 
Cullough. 

A  few  months  later  there  occurred 
the  sharp  panic  of  1857.  A  run  on 
the  bank  threatened  dire  conse- 
quences, particularly  since  the  char- 
ter was  legally  bound  to  become  for- 
feit in  case  it  should  be  necessary  to 
specie  payments.  But  Mc- 
Culloch. ruggedly  honest  and  abso- 
lutely unselfish,  safely  and  success- 
fully weathered  the  storm  by  concen- 
'  atlng  specie  at  the  points  of  sharp- 
it  attack  and  by  employini 
^tes  where  depositors  were  a  . . 
nvers.  The  result  was  that  his  bank 
as  the  only  one  in  the  western  part 
[  the  country  which  was  not  con- 
suspend  tiiiccii:  payments. 


Nation- wide    Kemilutkin, 

Because  of  his  wise  and  honol 

inagement   of   the   State   Bank   of 

diana  and  of  the  Bank  of  the  State 

Indiana,  Hugh  McCulloch  gained 

tion-iwdtr   reputation    as   a   banki 

extraordinary  ability  and  unassal 

able  integrity,     The  result  was  thi 

'      ",c  year  1883   Salmon   P.   Chos 

tary  of  the  Treasury  under  A 


lank   < 
I   distinc- 


Hugh  McCulloch. 


Hugh  McCulloch,  whoso  picture  is  reproduced  here,  s 
d  held  the  distinction  "f  having  been  the  only  Secret 
e  exception  of  Andrew  W.  Mellon.    The  reproduction  h  e 


,s  the  grandfather  of  J.  Ross 
y'of  the  Treasury  to  serve  under 
^  is  from  a  picture  owned  by  hi: 


__ham  Lincoln,  offered  him  the  post 
of  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  an 
office  created  a  short  time  before  by 
of  Congress.     "The  clever  Indi- 
II,"  wrote  Kate  Field  in  the  Chl- 
_  i  Times-Herald,  "realized  the  ne- 
cessities    of    the     Government,     but 
that  to  resign  the  presidency  of 
his  bank  meant  the  severing  of  cher- 
relations  and  serious  pecuniary 
'Being   in   a   strait,   I  did   what 
.en    who    have    sensible    wives 
ought   to   do   when   Important  ques- 
tions   are    to    be    considered — I    con- 

■  alted    my  '  wife'      Thio    iu   ilu^l.    !«.- 

Culloch's  trdbute  to  his  sensible  wife. 


business  and  never  attended  to  any- [secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  fin- 
thing  else."  ances  of  the  Government  were  in  s 
Writes  Letters  To  Rank-;.            |  precarious    condition.     The    conduct 
In    December,    1863,    Hugh    McCul^  of  ,lle  WIlr  0f  necessity  carried  with 
loch,  in  his  capacityof  Comptroller    [(  the  assumption  of  tremei 
"~~  i  ligations.     It  was    no    easy 
meet  the   porslste 
I  money  when   the   Treasury 
i  most    empty.     In    order    to    be   able 
'  '  )  pay  the  salaries  of  : 

jldlers  and  sailors  it  was  necessary 
i  negotiate  additional  loans.     Upon 


The  .i 


;.{H 


the 


popular  encyclopedias, 
Hugh  Mc- 
Culloch was  a  politician.  No  asser- 
tion could  be  wider  of  the  truth.1,  In 
that  remarkable  book,  called,  "The 
Education  of  Henry  Adams,"  we  read 
this  significant  sentence:  "He  (Hugh 
McCulloch)  was  no  politician,  he 
had  no  party  and  no  power."  Aa  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  abhorred  practical 
politics. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  In  1863 
the  office  of  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency was  In  more  than  one  respect 
virgin  soil.  And  let  ue  also  remember 
that  Hugh  McCulloch  accepted  the 
post  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  ener- 
getically opposed  the  National  Bank- 
ing Act  of  1862.  It  was  his  conviction 
that  the  system  "might  he  greatly 
prejudicial  to  the  state  banks,  of 
one  of  the  largest  of  which  I  was 
president." 

"How  did  you  get  on  with  Mr. 
Chase?"  Kate  Field  once  asked  Mr, 
McCulloch.  "Admirably,"  was  the 
reply,  "'There  was  no  chance  to 
clash.  The  condition  of  my  accepting 
office  was  that  I  alone  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  a  bureau  that  might 
become  very  Important.  'Manage  it 
your  own  way,'  replied  Secretary 
Chase.  'Name  your  own  clerks  and  I 
will  appoint  them.'  Never  while 
Comptroller  or  when  afterward  Sec- 


anklnL 
Let  us  quote  but  a  few  salient  pari 
graphs    from    this    most     aignlflc- 
letter:— 

"The   capital    of  a   hank   ?h<     "  " 
a  reality,  not  a  fiction;  andjlf. 
be  owned  by  those  who  have 
to   lend   and   not   by   borrowers.) 
Comptroller  will  endeav 
by  all  means  within   his  control1 
creation  of  a  nominal  capital  b^ 


id   to  do   If  they  had 
pronounced    lawful    money.    To   him 
tho    important    question   to    consider 


that 


i  then 


lendin 


decided 


Supreme  Court,  involving  the  con- 
allty  of  the  Legal  Tender 
ght'bc  taken  up  an  "  ' 
adversely  before  this  work 
completed.  I  had  no  reason  to 
doubt  as  to  what  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Chief  Justice,  would  bo 
,s  called  upon  to  f:n  e  the 
question  judicially;  and  I  thought  If 
cas  In  a  measure  respon- 
se acts,  considered  them 
tional,  that  his  associates 
would  be  quite  sure  to  agree  with 
him.  I  was  greatly  relieved  when 
all  the  temporary  obligations  of  the 
Government  had  been  converted  into 
bonds  and  the  Treasury  Department 
was  prepared  for  the  expected  deci- 
sion that  tho  Legal  Tender  Acts 
were  not  warranted  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  case  referred  to  was  dis- 
missed— on  what  grounds  1  do  not 
recollect— and  there  was  no  decision 
by  the  Supreme  Court  upon  this  most 
important  question  until  after  I  had 
ceased  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury." ("Men  and  Measures.") 
Act  Held  Invalid. 
The  first  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court  with  reference  to  the  Legal 
Tender  Acts  was  handed  down  in  the 
of  Hepburn  vs.  Griswold  in  De- 
er, I860.  Five  members  of  the 
:,  including  the  Chief  Justice, 
voted  that  the  act  was  invalid;  three 
opposite  opinion.  In  De- 
cember, 1870,  in  the  case  of  Knox  vs. 
and  Parker  vs.  Davis,  the  pre- 
;  jiidjiTiii'iit  of  the  chief  tribunal 
roversefl,  the  vote  standing  five 
to  four.  At  this  time  there  wero 
nine  justices.  "It  was  no  secret," 
writes  McCulloch  ("Men  and  Meas- 
ures"), "Indeed  it  was  a  matter  of 
public  notoriety,  that  these  justices 
were  appointed  in  order  that  the 
decision  of  1869  might  be  reversed." 
"An  Act  of  Congress,"  he  goes  on  to 
say,  "making  the  depreciated  notes  a 
legal  tender  in  payment  of  prc-exlst- 


ng 


be 

for  dollars  the  notes  of  the  Gove: 
ment  promising  to  pay  dollars,  but 
which  dollars  could  not  be  obtain 
This   Judgment    of   the    court   est. 
llshed   the   validity     of     the      Legal 
Tender  Acts   on    the  ground   chiefly 
that   Congress   regarded    them   as   a 
necessary    means   of   preserving   the 
Government    in    a    period    of    extra- 
ordinary   emergency."      ("Men    and 
Measures").     But    Hugh    McCulloch, 


;ab1y  < 


Did  | 


t  this  power  was  necessary 
of  r 


redeem 

The  decision  In  the  third  case  (Mc- 
jlloch  vs.  The  State  of  Maryland) 
established  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress," to  quote  Mr.  McCulloch  ver- 
batim, "In  times  of  peace  as  well  as 
in  times  of  war— whether  the  Trea- 
sury Is  full  or  empty  —  to  make 
United  States  notes  a  legal  tender 
for  the  payment  of  private  debts,  no 
matter  how  large  the  Issue  or  how 
small  their  value  when  measured  by 
coin.  It  was  admftted  that  no  such 
power  was  distinctly  conferred  by 
the  " 

for  1 

pressly  given.  The  power  expressly 
granted  to  Congress  was  to  coin 
money  and  regulate  the  value  there- 
of, and  of  foreign  coins.  Tho  power 
to  make  Government  notes  a  legal 
tender  was  certainly  not  infcrablo 
from  the  power  to  co 
hence  tho  Court,  In  deciding  that  the 
Legal  Tender  Acts  were  not  u 
stltutlonnl,  was  compelled  to 
the  ground  that  the  United  States 
was  a  nntlon  with  powers  limited 
only  by  tho  language  of  the  Consti- 
tution; that  what  the  Constitution 
did  not  absolutely  forbid,  Congroi 
might  lawfully  do;  that  the  powi 
to  make  United  States  notes  a  legal 
tender  grew  out  of  the  national 
sovereignty    instituted    by    the    Con- 


It   Is 


:  for  i 


I    tO    < 


cise  the  judgment  of  the  just 
the  Supreme  Court,  for  whose  learn- 
ing, wisdom  and  uprightness  I  have 
profound  respect.  This  much 
proper,  however,  for  me  to  sa 
it  is  obvious  to  everybody,  that  this 
decision  relieves  Congress  from  what 
have  heretofore  heen  considered  \ 
defined  restrictions  and  clothes 
republican  government  with  Imperial 
power."  ("Men  and  Measure:  ' 
Successful  Record  Made 
How  successfully  Hugh  McCulloch 
managed  the  finances  of  the  United 
States  in  a  time  of  the  greatest  dan- 
ger is  a  matter  of  record.  He  re- 
mained in  office  until  1869.  In  1871 
he  went  to  London  and  wa3  engaged 
in  the  banking  business  together 
with  Jay  Cook  until  1878.  From  this 
city  he  sent  many  absorbingly 
estlng  letters  pertaining  to  11 
and  banking  to  the  New  York  Trib- 
une, They  were  eagerly  read  by 
pie  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
the  sound  judgment 
the  author's  convict 
monetary  matters  fu 
his  already  enviable  reputation.  O 
July  31,  1875,  the  following  lettc 
was  printed  In  the  .Tribune: 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Tribune: 

Sir:  Having  read  with  much 
Interest  the  letters  of  the  Hon. 
Hugh  McCulloch  on  finance.  I 
am  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
the  Nation  could  look  to  no  bet- 
ter person  to  lead  it  out  of  its 
financial  troubles  than  Mr.  Mc- 
Culloch, who  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  subject  and  possesses 
the  highest  executive  abilities. 
His  excellent  and  thoroughly 
bonest  administration  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  Is  re- 
membered both  in  Europe  and 
this  country.  I  would  joyfully 
hail  the  day  when  such  a  man 
as   ho   should    be   placed    in   the 
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,  and  such 
of  the  road  that 
days  to  complete 
he  was  examined  by  the  judges  ol 
the  Supreme  Court  and  was  given  s 
license  to  practice  law  In  all  thi 
courts  of  the  State  of   Indiana. 

McCulloch  was  on  the  point  of  tak- 
ing up  his  abode  in  the  southern  pari 
of  the  state,  but  General  Howard 
the  United  States  District  Attorney 
for  Indiana,  urged  him  emphatically 
to  go  north  in  spite  of  the  wild 
aspect  of  the  region,  "No  matter  if 
It  Is  a  wilderness,"  said  the  general, 
"It  will  not  long  be  n  wilderness." 
Heeding  the  advice  of  his  enthusias- 
tic friend,  McCulloch  decided  to  ex- 
plore the  possibilities  of  Ihe  norlhern 
section   of  the  state.     The  emptiness 
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s  efforts  toe 

■  confidently  expects  the.co-o|:i| 
m  of  all  the  well-managed  haul 
"Pursue  a  straightforward, 
right,  legitimate  banking  busle 
be  tempted  by  the  pro^pe^l 
large  returns  to  do  unylhi 
what  may  be  properly  don) 
the  National  Currency  Act.  ' 
•  is  not  legltlm 
iplendid  fin  and 
banking,  are  generally  elth 
bugs  or  rascals." 

Recollect,  especially  at  the 
re,  that  It  should  he  the  ot  . 
all  honorable  bankers  to  expedite 
far  ns  practicable,  rather  than"1* 
postpone,  a  return  to  spec! 
While  the  exigencies 
lave  required  that  th 
of  the  Government  should  be  a  WW 
tender,  It  must  never  be  forgo! J 
that   the   business   o" 

rather,  is  without  a  proper  basis, 
long  as  the  Government  and  I 
banks  are  not  meeting  their  obli; 
tions  in  coin." 

Upon  Hugh  McCnllooh  devolved. tl 
arduous  duty  not  only  of  elTectivt 
organizing  the  office  of  Comptrol! 
of  tho  Currency,  but  also  of  puttl 
national  banking  system  li 
operation.  Tho  Government 
financially  cmbarassed  at  the 
and  the  very  existence  of  the  Unltt 
States  of  America  was  scribusl 
threatened,  hut  from  the  outset  tl 
new  method  flourished  under  McCul 
loch's  guidance. 

Lincoln  Impressed, 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  so  favorablj 
Impressed  by  the  wisdom  and  tl 
Tightness  exhibited  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  a 
particular,  by  the  remarkable  lettel 
addressed  to  the  national  bai 
in  March,  1865,  upon  the  resignation' 
of  Secretary  W.  P.  Foaaenden, 
asked  Hugh  McCulloch  to  ht 
Secretory  of  the  Treasury.  "Mr! 
Lincoln  sent  for  me  a  few  days  after 
his  second  Inauguration,"  McCulloch1 
told,  "saying,  T  want  you  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  If 
you  do  not  object,  I  shall  send  your 
name  to  the  Senate.'  It  was  a  most 
arduous  position  to  fill.  I  had  been 
offered  a  much  easier  and  much 
more  lucrative  post  In  New  York.  I 
appreciated  the  President's  con- 
fidence, hut  distrusted  my  ability  in 
the  existing  financial  condition  of  tho 
Exploring  my  fear  to 
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Treasury  as  I  would  have  managed 
my  own  business.  Financial  affairs 
had  not  been  discussed  at  the  Cabinet 
meetings  before  I  became  Secretary 


flee. 


t  I  held  of- 


ugh  McCulloch  repeatedly  de- 
clared that  when  important  under- 
takings were  embarked  on,  It  was 
President  Lincoln's    practice   to    en- 

of  his  Cabinet  to  whose  particular 
province  these  affairs  belonged  and 
who  were,  In  his  opinion,  qualified 
to  do  the  work.  The  gist  of  his  fre- 
quently repeated  remarks  to  this  ef- 
fect was:  "I  cannot  possibly  under- 
stand tho  details  of  everything  that 
must  be  done.  Work  out  tho  beat 
way  of  dealing  with  tho  problem  and 
remember  that  I  am  behind  you." 

Precarious    Financial    Condition. 

When  Huch  McCulloch  was  made 
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President's  chair,  and  I  think  It 
would  become  tho  Tribune  to  ad- 
vocate tho  Hon.  Hugh  McCulloch 
as  tho  safest  and  most  accept- 
able candidate  for  President  In 
1S76. 
Brooklyn,  July  31,  1875. 

J.  G.  V. 
In  an  address  delivered  at  Wood* 
stock,  Conn.,  on  July  4,  1878, 
Hugh  McCulloch  declared:  "No  po- 
litical party  has  ever  been  wisa 
enough  or  honest  enough  to  be  trust- 
ith  tho  power  of  supplying  tho 
country  with  money  through  tho 
agency  of  tho  printing  press.  When 
such  a  party  docs  exist,  the  millen- 
nium  will     have  dawned     and   there 
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This  experiment  haa 
frequently  been  resorted  to  by  em- 
barassed  or  bankrupt  governments 
and  the  result  has  always  been  dis- 
astrous^— disastrous  to  tho  govern- 
ments and  especially  to  the  people.'* 
In  a  lecture  delivered  at  Harvard, 
University  In  May,  1879.  ho  salda 
"Under  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Congress  has  the  power 
to  coin  money,  but  this  power  must 
be  exorcised  In  subordination  to  a 
low  superior  to  the  Constitution.  If 
It  should,  as  It  has  the  constitutional 
authority  to  do,  cause  eagles  to  ho 
coined  containing  no  more  pure  gold 
than  is  now  contained  In  half-eagles, 
and  should  make  them  by  law  aj 
legal  tender  for  ten  dollars,  their 
real  and  commercial  value  would 
still  bo  hut  flvo  dollars.  By  making 
them  a  legal  tender  for  ten  dollars 
it  would  enable  debtors  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  take  advantage  of  their] 
creditors  on  contracts  existing  at  the) 
time  w-hen  the  law  became  opera* 
five,  but  not  on  subsequent  ones." 
Defines  Money 
Money,"     declared     McCulloch  in 


the 
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value,  according  to  a 
universal  standards,  which,  except 
for  local  and  subsidiary  purposes, 
cannot  be  materially  changed  by  any 
one  nation,  nor  can  it  be  changed 
by  all  nations  together  without  great 
confusion  and  mischief." 

In  a  letter  written  from  London 
September  1,  1875,  and  published 
e  And 
"How 

can  any  man  venture  to  engage  in 
any  far-reaching  business  while  tho 
currency  upon  which  his  transac- 
tions aro  based  is  constantly  chang- 
ing In  value?  ...  It  Is  uncertainty, 
in  regard  to  the  future  of  the  cur- 
rency that  Is  destroying  confidence, 
and  without  a  restoration  of  confi- 
dence there  will  be  no  Improvement 
in  our  financial  and  industrial  con- 
dition." 

In  his  "Men  and  Measures  of  Half 
a  Century"  McCulloch  tells  of  a  con- 
versation he  had  with  Peter  Cooper 
—who  headed  the  Greenback  ticket 
in  1876—  at  a  dinner  given  in  honor 
of  Bayard  ,  Tayor  when  the  latter 
departed  from  this  country  to  take 
up  his  duties  a3  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary at  Berlin.  Mr.  Cooper's  chair 
was  next  to  mine.  I  knew,  of  course, 
that  his  opinions  in  regard  to  the 
general  currency  question  were  tho 
very  opposite  of  mine,  and  I  desired 
to  avoid  all  reference  to  it;  but  just 
before  the  dinner  was  over,  ho  made 
some  remark  about  the  money  mar- 
ket, which  was  then  stringent,  which 
fact  he  attributed  to  the  scarcity  of 
money.  I  therefore  could  not  help 
asking  him  if  he. thought  that  tho— 
best  interests  of  the  country  would 
be  promoted  by  a  further  issue  of 
Government  notes.  "Undoubtedly,  I 
do,  sir.  What  is  wanted  now  to  bring 
back  the  country  to  a  really  pros- 
perous condition  Is  an  additional 
issue  of  at  least  two  thousand  mil- 
lions of  legal  tender  notes.'  Coming 
as  this  remark  did  from  a  man  of 
excellent  business  capacity,  I  waa 
amazed  by  it.  How  such  an  opinion 
could  be  entertained  by  such  a  roan 
was  to  mo  Incomprehensible,"  ("Men 
and  Measures.") 

In  September,  1890,  Hugh  McCul- 
loch wrote  the  following  significant 
words:  "Very  different  is  the  char- 
acter   of    the     legal    tender     notes, 

teachings  and  dangerous  to  business 
enterprise  because  tho  amount  that 
may  be  put  into  circulation  depends 
upon  tho  popular  feeling  that  may  he 
brought  to  bear  upon  tho  law-mak- 
ing power  and  because  they  claim, 
to  be  money,  which  they  are  not. 
They  are  made  money  by  statuto 
and  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  they  lack  the  elements 
of  real  money;  they  can  bo  repud- 
iated and  rendered  valueless  by  tho 
same  power  that  created  them. 
There  Is  no  money  but  gold  and  sil- 
ver, which  have  Intrinsic  value  and 
have  cost  in  labor  what  they  repre- 
sent. Government  notes  are  domor- 
alizing  and  deceptive,  because  they 
foster  the  popular  opinion  that 
money  can  be  created  by  statutes 
and  that  what  Is  needed  to  make  It 
plentiful  Is  the  free  working  of  tho 
printing   presses." 

Sought  By  Arthur. 
In  October,  1884,  President  Chester 
A.  Arthur  drove  out  to  Hugh  Mc- 
Culloch's farm,  Holly  Hill,  situated 
In  Maryland  about  nine  miles  from 
Washington,  to  ask  the  ex-Secretary 
to  occupy  his  old  seat  In  tho  Treas- 
ury Department  which  had  been  va- 
cated by  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Gresham.  "I  was  gratified,"  related 
the  distinguished  public  servant,  "at 
being  asked  by  the  President  and 
equally  gratified  at  the  manner  in 
which  my  return  to  harness  was  gen- 
management  was  Indorsed  by  an- 
other generation.  My  greatest  pleas- 
ure was  In  knowing  intimately  Pres- 
ident Arthur,  who  filled  a  very  diffi- 
cult position  unusually  well.  He 
should  hove  had  a  second  term,  If 
!cond  term  be  wise,  for  ho 
deserved  It" 

Quotations  showing  that  Hugh  Mc- 
Culloch was  an  unswerving  advo- 
cate of  sound  money  could  be  mul- 
tiplied, but  those  adduced  will  un- 
doubtedly give  us  much  food  for 
thought  In  theso  days  of  uncertainty. 
John  Boss  McCulloch,  of  Fort 
Wayne,  possesses  tho  original  of  a 
wrlten  to  the  great  ex-Secre- 
n  December  19,  1888,  by  Gen. 
Francis  E.  Spinner,  who  hod  been 
appointed  Treasurer  of  the  United 
Itates  In  1861.  At  the  time  this  mis- 
ive  was  written,  Spinner  was  almost 
llnd  and  was  afflicted  with  cancer 
f  tho  nose,  but  he  took  tho  pains  to 
rrlto  with  his  own  hand  a  glowing 
ributo  to  his  dear  old  chief.  I  shall 
ive  only  a  part  of  tho  letter  which 
have  copied  from  the  original: 

"In  speaking  of  my  experience 
In  the  Treasury,  I  have  often 
made  the  remark  that  of  tho  six 
secretaries  under  whom  I  served 
for  over  fourteen  years  I  consid- 
ered Hugh  McCulloch,  all  things 
considered,  tho  best  official,  Con- 
sidering that  Governor  Chose, 
Governor  Boutwell,  Mr.  Senator 
Feseenden,  Judge  Richardson 
were  of  tho  number  under  whom 
I  served,  you  will  allow  that  this 
Is  high  praise. 

"Your  financial  and  business 
capacity,  your  strong  common 
sonso  and  quick  perception  of 
what  was  right  and  your  very 
gentle,  genial     disposition     cml- 
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Fort  Wayne  Gave  Lincoln 
a  Wartime  Cabinet  Member 


Hugh    McCuuiloch    Served    as  Secretary    of    Treasurer 
Under  Three  Presidents;   Saw  Emancipator  Die 


He  was  married  to  Sarah  Mann  in 
Fort  Wayne,  living  today  are  two  of 
his  grandsons  and  one  granddaugh- 
ter. They  are  John  Ross  McCulloch, 
Fred  Hulse  McCulloch,  both  of  this 
city,  and  Mrs.  Mary  McCulloch  Mar- 
shall of  East  Walpole,  Mass. 


Fort  Wayne's  principal  contribution 
to  American  history  came  about 
throuh  its  greatest  financier  and  citi- 
zen, Hugh  McCulloch.  As  comptrol- 
ler of  the  currency  Mr.  McCulloch  es- 
tablished the  national  banking  sys- 
tem, and  as  secretary  of  the  treasury 
under  Abraham  Lincoln  he  served 
with  such  distinction  that  his  name 
remains  indelible  upon  the  pages  of 
United  States  history.  Mr.  McCul- 
loch served  as  the  treasury  cabinet 
member  under  three  presidents.  He 
was  at  Lincoln's  bedside  wrhen  the 
president  was  dying. 

Hugh  McCulloch  was  just  two 
months  and  two  days  older  than 
President  Lincoln.  Reared  in  w:idely 
contrasting  environment,  their  paths 
were  to  cross  inevitably,  for  both 
were  moved  by  the  same  spirit  of  re- 
form. McCulloch  was  born  in  Ken- 
nebunk,  Me.  He  attended  Bowdoin 
college  and  practiced  law  in  Boston. 
Started    West    in    1833 

In  April,  1833,  he  left  New  Eng- 
land, just  one  of  the  hundreds  of 
restless  youths  seeking  fortune  and 
happiness  in  the  golden  west.  Ring- 
ing in  his .  ears  was  the  speech  of 
Daniel  Webster — "Liberty  and  Union, 
now  and  forever,  one  and  insepar- 
able." Abe  Lincoln,  wrote  Albert  J. 
Beveridge,  also  had  heard  those 
words. 

Young  McCulloch  made  his  jour- 
ney westward  by  rail — there  was  but 
one  road  in  New  England — steamboat, 
stage  and  by  packet  down  the  Ohio 
to  Cincinnati.  He  carried,  tucked 
away  safely  in  a  pocket,  a  letter  from 
Daniel  Webster,  commending  his 
services  to  the  lawyers  whom  Mc- 
Culloch sought  out  in  Cincinnati, 
Sullivan   and  Indianapolis. 

At  Indianapolis,  a  dismal,  discour- 
aged-looking town,  McCulloch  was 
examined  by  the  judges  of  the  su- 
preme court  and  was  licensed  to  prac- 
tice law  in  this  state.  The  certificate 
bears  the  date  of  May  3,  1833,  and 
it  was  just  a  few  dkys  later  that  he 
started   his   Journey   to   Fort  Wayne. 

McCulloch  had  disposed  of  his 
trunks  and  other  cumbersome  lug- 
gage for  saddlebags.  He  came,  a 
solitary  horseman,  through  dense 
woods  penetrated  only  by  the  semb- 
lance of  a  road  which  barely  opened 
the  path  through  the  forest. 

Brilliant,  honest  and  accommodat- 
ing, it  took  McCulloch  but  a  short 
time  to  win  a  place  of  high  esteem 
in  these  backwoods.  He  was  elected 
judge  of  the  probate  court  of  Allen 
county,  but  his  services  were  cut 
short  by  his  appointment  in  1835  to 
the    office    of    cashier     of     the    Fort 


Wayne  branch  of  the  State  bank. 
With  the  reorganization  of  the  State 
Bank  of  Indiana,  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  central  institution. 
His  career  as  a  lawyer,  obviously,  was 
at  an  end. 

Named   Comptroller   of   Currency 

So  distinguished  was  his  work  in 
the  financial  department  that  his 
name  was  known  in  Washington.  In 
1836  he  was  summoned  by  Salmon  P. 
Chase,  then  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury, to  serve  as  the  first  comptroller 
of  the  currency  of  the  United  States. 
His  acceptance  and  appointment  by 
President  Lincoln  followed. 

Through  his  genius  in  organizing 
the  newly  created  department  and  the 
national  banking  system,  he  has  been 
termed,  by  many  authorities,  "the 
father  of  the  national  banking  sys- 
tem." 

McCulloch  was  appointed  by  Presi-  | 
dent  Lincoln  to  be  secretary  of  the  I 
treasury  in  his  second  cabinet.  When  I 
called  before  the  president  regarding 
the  appointment  McCulloch  expressed  j 
fear  that  he  might  be  incapable  of  the  I 
task.  Lincoln  replied  that  he  would 
be  responsible  for  that. 

Under    Three    Presidents 

McCulloch  was  to  serve  the  United 
States  as  its  financial  head  through 
one  of  the  worst  periods  of  our  his- 
tory. In  the  cabinet  of  President 
Johnson,  and  then  of  President  Ar- 
thur, he  coped  successfully  with  the 
obstacles   of   financial    reconstruction. 

Following  his  service  in  high  office, 
M:Culloch  went  to  London  in  1870 
as  resident  manager  of  Jay  Cook,  Mc- 
Culloch &  Co.  He  had  opened  a  pio- 
neer private  banking  institution  in 
Fort  Wayne  with  Allen  Hamilton  and 
Jesse  L.  Williams  in  1853.  In  the  re- 
organization of  the  old  firm  of  Allen 
Hamilton  &  Co.,  as  the  Hamilton 
National  bank,  he  was  made  presi- 
dent in  1874. 

Hugh  McCulloch  was  born  in  1808. 
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Extract  from  the  famous  letter  written 
by  Hugh  McCulloch,  the  great  first 
comptroller  of  the  currency  in  De- 
cember, 1863,  to  the  national  banks. 
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L.VERY  BANKER  under  the  national  system  should  feel  that  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  system  in  a  measure  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  his 
particular  institution  is  conducted,  and  that,  as  far  as  his  influence  and 
management  extends,  he  is  responsible  for  its  success;  that  he  is  engaged 
in  an  experiment  which,  if  successful,  will  reflect  the  highest  honor  upon 
all  who  are  connected  with  it,  and  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  coun- 
try; but  which,  if  unsuccessful,  will  be  a  reproach  to  its  advocates  and  a 
calamity  to  the  people. 

It  should  be  a  chief  aim,  therefore,  of  the  managers  of  the  banks,  to  make 
their  respective  institutions  strong;  not  only  to  keep  their  capital  from 
being  impaired,  but  gradually  to  create  a  surplus  that  will  be  a  protection 
to  their  capital  and  to  their  creditors  in  trying  times  that  sooner  or  later 
happen  to  all  banking  institutions.  There  are  few  items  that  have  a  better 
look  upon  the  balance-sheet,  and  none  that  is  better  calculated  to  give 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  managers  of  a  bank,  and  to  secure  for  it  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  than  a  large  surplus  fund.  Create,  then,  a  good 
surplus,  even  if  you  have  for  a  time  to  keep  your  stockholders  on  short 
commons  in  the  matter  of  dividends,  to  do  it. 


Marquette  National  Bank 

MINN  EAPOL I S  ! 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  ' 
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178  VOLTAIRE.     La  Henriade.     8vo.,  original  calf,  gilt."  htfndon,   1730 

£1    10s 
Said,  according  to  a  note  on  the  title-page  by  one  E.  Taunton,  to  have 
been  given  to  him  by  Alexander  Pope. 

179  WALPOLE    (Horatio).     The     Castle     of    Otranto.     6th    edition,     8vo., 

contemporary  mottled  calf.     London,  Dodsley,   1791  9s. 

180  WARNER  (Sylvia  Townsend).     Elinor  Barley.     With  illustrations  in  dry 

point  by  J.  R.  Hodgkins.     Roy.  8vo.,  parchment  gilt  back,  cloth  case.     The 
Cresset  Press,   1930  10s. 

Limited  edition,  printed  on  mould-made  paper,  of  which  this  copy, is 
numbered  and  signed  by  the  writer. 

181  WATTS  (J.).      Moral  and  Divine  Songs  for  Children.     8  vignette  engravings. 

Nicely  bound  in  contemporary  blue  morocco,  broad  gilt  dentelles.  /nmo. 
London,    1823  /        6s. 

182  YEATS  (W.  B.).     The  Tower  (Verse).     First  edition,  crv,8vo.     1928 

3s.  6d. 

183  YEATS  (W.  B.).     The  Winding  Stair  and  other  Poems.  /'First  edition, 

cr.  8vo.      1933.     Fine  copy  in  dust  wrapper  /  3s.  6d. 

184  YEATS   (W.   B.).     A  Full   Moon  in    March.     First  edition,   cr.   8vo. 

1935,     Fine  copy  in  duff  wrapper  .    3s.  6d. 

1 8  5   YEATS  (W.  B.).     Stories  of  Red  Hanrahan  and  th*e  Secret  Rose.     Illustrated 
and  decorated  by  Norah  McGuinness.     First  eeHtion,  8vo.     1927. 
(10s.  6d.)  \/    s  3s.   6d. 

AUTOGRAPHS,^Etc. 

186  AMERICA.     McCulloch    (Hugh).    Secretary    of    the    Treasury    under 

President  Lincoln.  The  extremely  important  Collection  of  10  Letters 
signed.  These  Letters  which  occupy  13  pages,  4*0.,  and  were  written 
between  April  1865  and  Nov.  1867,  are  full  of  important  references  to 
the  American  Civil  War,  to  the  American  financial  position  during  the 
Civil  War,  and  to  the  American  Public  Debt.  All  are  addressed  to 
the  U.S.  Consulat  Altona,  and  refer  to: — The  stability  of  the  Government, 
the  overthrow  of  the  Rebel  Armies,  the  plan  for  a  "monster"  Loan,  the  Govern- 
ment's Securities  in  Germany,  the  repercussions  of  the  Financial  troubles  in 
England,  economy  in  the  Civil  and  Military  Services,  the  Governments  ability  to 
meet  its  obligations — "the  Government  has  never  failed,  even . in  the  darkest  and 
most  trying  periods  of  the  Rebellion,  to  pay  promptly  the  interest  on  its  bonds,  in 
coin,  and  there  need  be  no  apprehension  that  it  will  not  continue  to  do  so,"  etc.,  etc. 

187  AINSWORTH  (Wm.  Harrison).     Autograph  Letter,  signed.     1  page,  8vo. 

Conservative  (Club),  April  8th.  1 846.  Relative  to  an  Appointment,  which  he 
declines  to  make.  10s. 

188  BARRIE  (J.  M.).     Autograph  Letter,  Signed.     x\  pages,  8vo.     7th  June, 

1920.     To  a  famous  Actress.     Relative  to  a  Play,  etc.,  etc.  £2  2s. 

189  BARRIE  (J.  M.).     Autograph  Letter,  Signed.      i\  pages,  8vo.     30th  June, 

(no  year).  To  a  famous  A£tress.  A  fine  letter  referring  to  the  latter's 
wedding.  £2.  2s. 
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H.  S.  LEY  MAN,  Chairman  of  the  Board 

T.J.DAVIS,  President 

Vice    Presidents 

P.  E.  KLINE 

ROBERT  McEVILLEY 

W.  E.  PIERSON 

A    R.  LUTHY,  Cashier 

WM.COUGHLEN,  TrustOfficer 


CHARTER  'Wa.  24. 


Mr.  J.  R.  McCulloch, 
234  East  Berry  St., 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

Dear  Sir: 


Assistant  Cashiers 

J.H.WHITE  S.E.HARPER 

J.G.JASPERS  CHAS.W.  FINCH 

H.L.SCHWAB  CHAS.  F.  KLENSCH 

R.J.FISCHER 
Assistant  Trust  Officers 
J.E.ROBERTSON  C.  T     ROMER 

WELLS   WOODLEY 


April  9,  1937. 


Mr.  McEvilley,  who  carried  such  pleasant 
memories  concerning  his  meeting  with  you  in  former  years, 
kindly  consented  to  write  to  you  in  my  behalf  in  regard  to 
the  friendship  which  developed  between  your  grandfather  and 
Jefferson  Davis. 

The  Jefferson  Davis  family  and  my  family  were 
distantly  related;   I  was  born  in  Virginia,  my  family  having 
remained  there  and  his  father  having  left  there  and  gone 
further  south.    However,  I  have  always  understood  that 
there  had  been  kept  up  between  my  grandfather  and  Jefferson 
Davis*  family,  some  continuation  of  friendship  and  blood 
interest. 

I  have  been  gathering  a  library  on  Jefferson 
Davis,  and  notice  that  your  grandfather  was  the  first  northern 
man  who  ever  spoke  a  kindly  word  in  Jefferson  Davis T  behalf, 
and  it  appealed  to  me  greatly;   it  especially  appealed  to  me 
as  evidencing  the  breadth  of  mind  of  your  grandfather  and  the 
sympathy  of  his  nature.     I  shall  be  greatly  pleased  if  I  can 
find  the  book  you  refer  to,  and  so  as  not  to  bother  you  any 
further  in  this  matter,  I  have  written  to  Dr.  Lewis  A.  Warren 
at  Fort  Wayne,  in  care  of  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Co., 
some  of  whose  officials  I  have  the  pleasure  to  know,  to  see  if 
he  can  put  me  in  touch  with  a  copy  of  your  grandfather's  book. 
If  I  do  not  find  it  I  shall  continue  my  efforts  through  some  of 
the  old  bookstores. 

It  is  certainly  nice  of  you  to  take  the  trouble 
to  give  me  the  particulars  in  regard  to  your  grandfather's  book, 
and  also  the  comments  that  you  make;   if  you  ever  happen  to  be 
down  here  in  Cincinnati  I  shall  greatly  appreciate  your  calling 
at  the  bank  and  so  will  Mr.  McEvilley,  and  we  shall  hope  to 
make  it  pleasant  for  you  while  you  are  here. 


Very  truly  yours, 


TJD:FS 


/T^ 


HUGH  McCULLOCH,  Fort  Wayne's  most  important  historical  figure,  was 

born  in  Kennebunk,  Maine,  in  1808.   He  attended  Bowdoin  College, 

studied  law  in  Boston,  and  came  west  with  a  letter  of  introduction 

— and  an  empty  purse. 

from  Daniel  Webster.   In  1833  he  moved  to  Fort  Wayne,  attracted  by  the 

A 

"mild"  climate  and  the  promising  prospects  for  setting  up  a  law  practice. 
He  thought  the  area  otherwise  "uninviting" — "simply  a  magnificent  wil- 
derness, mostly  covered  with  lofty  trees  of  almost  countless  varieties." 
He  wondered  where  people  could  be  found  to  populate  Indiana,  but  before 
he  reached  middle  age  it  had  become  "the  home  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  enterprising  and  thrifty  men."  Fort  Wayne's  early  citizens  were 
lintelligent ,  far-seeing,  wide-awake  man"  like  Samuel  Hanna,  Allen  Hamilton, 
and  the  Ewing  brothers,  all  of  whom  McCulloch  knew  well. 

rajhe* 

Finance  lSIMuji  than  law  proved  to  be  McCulloch 's  path  to  success. 
In  1835  he  became  the  manager  of  the  Fort  Wayne  branch  of  the  Bank 
of  the  State  of  Indiana,  a  position  he  held  until  1856,  when  he  became 
president  of  the  parent  bank  in  Indianapolis.  Fort  Wayne  remained  his 
home.   In  a  period  when  so  many  banks  failed  that  some  states  outlawed 
them,  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana  was  one  of  the  best-managed  financial 
institutions  in  the  country. 

Financial  expertise  brought  McCulloch  to  political  prominence 
and  took  him  from  Fort  Wayne.   In  1863  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Salmon  P.  Chase  chose  McCulloch  to  oversee  the  establishment  of  the 
new  national  banking  system  devised  to  finance  the  Civil  War  and  to 
give  America  its  first  stable  system  of  banks.   His  title  was  Comptroller 
of  Currency.   Again,  McCulloch  showed  his  great  financial  abilities,  and 
in  March  1865  President  Abraham  Lincoln  made  him  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

McCulloch  was  a  conservative  but  flexible  financial  statesman.   During 
the  Civil  War  he  steered  a  middle  course.   "I  had  before  me  vesterday," 
he  wrote  on  March  28,  1865,  "two  g«»tlemen  of  distinguished  reputation 
as  writers  upon  Finance: — Mr  Carey  of  Philadelphia  and  Mr  Hazard  of 


Rhode  Island.   The  former  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  country  can  only  be  , 
saved  from  utter  ruin  by  an  increase  of  Paper  Money;  the  latter  argues 
that  unless  the  currency  be  rapidly  curtailed,  we  shall  have,  in  a  short 
period,  a  financial  collapse.   My  own  opinion  is,  that  both  are  equally  in 
error."  He  had  free  rein  and  ran  the  financial  side  of  the  war — 
financial  matters  were  not  discussed  at  Cabinet  meetings.   When 
President  Lincoln  was  assassinated,  McCulloch  boldly  purchased  United 
States  bonds  with  Treasury  money  to  avert  a  panic  on  Wall  Street.   It 
was  a  successful  financial  maneuver  and  contributed  to  the  remarkably 
smooth  transition  in  governemnt  following  this,  the  first  American 
Presidential  assassination.   McCulloch  himself  saw  the  smooth  transition 
as  proof  of  "the  permanence  of  our  institutions  .  .  .  an  "event  that 
would  have  shaken  any  other  country  to  the  centre  does  not  even  stagger 
for  a  moment  a  Government  like  ours . " 

McCulloch  played  his  most  important  role  in  American  history  as 
President  Andrew  Johnson's  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.   He  battled 
Congress  in  an  attempt  to  retire  the  greenbacks  issued  by  the  government 
to  finance  the  Civil  War.   He  remained  as  Secretary  until  the  end  of  Johnson's 
term  and  became  a  partner  in  a  London  banking  house  with  financial 
wizard  Jay  Cooke,  with  whom  McCulloch  had  worked  closely  to  finance  the 
government  during  the  Civil  War.   In  1884  McCulloch  was  once  again 
called  to  Washington  to  head  the  Treasury  Department  under  President 
Chester  A.  Arthur.   He  remained  in  the  post  only  until  1885.   He  retired 
to  "Holly  Hill"  in  Prince  George's  County,  Maryland,  where  he  died  in 
1895. 

McCulloch  was  one  of  the  most  important  figures  in  finance  in 
Indiana  for  two  decades  and  on  the  national  scene  for  two  decades  after 
that.   When  he  was  Secretary  of  Treasury  under  Johnson,  financial 
issues  were  among  the  most  important,  and  McCulloch  was  prominent  in 
national  politics.   His  memoirs,  Men  and  Measures  of  Half  a  Century } 


are  marked  by  a  lack  of  partisan  fervor  and  give  balanced  appraisals 
of  the  many  famous  historical  figures  he  knew.   In  addition  they  provide 
some  of  the  most  important  observations  on  the  early  political 
and  economic  history  of  McCulloch's  home,  Fort  Wayne. 


ill 
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HUGH  McCULLOCH  —  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY 


Whatever  comments  may  be  made 
about  some  of  Lincoln's  other  cabinet 
portfolios  being  filled  with  inefficient 
appointees,  no  just  criticism  as  far  as 
ability  is  concerned  can  be  made 
against  any  one  of  the  three  Secre- 
taries of  the  Treasury.  Hugh  McCul- 
loch  was  probably  the  best  qualified 
by  experience  of  the  three  incumbents 
inasmuch  as  his  efforts  were  not  ham- 
pered with  personal  political  ambition. 
In  fact  until  his  chief,  Secretary 
Chase,  began  to  make  an  active  bid 
for  the  Presidency  in  1864,  McCulloch 
gave  very  little  attention  to  politics. 

McCulloch  had  been  educated  for  a 
lawyer  and  first  practiced  in  Boston, 
later  settling  in  Madison,  Indiana  for 
a  brief  period  and  then  in  Fort  Wayne 
where  almost  immediately  he  became 
cashier  and  manager  of  the  branch  of 
the  state  bank  at  that  place.  He 
withdrew  from  the  practice  of  law 
and  began  to  make  financial  affairs 
his  chief  point  of  interest.  By  1836  he 
was  appointed  a  director  of  the  state 
bank  which  position  he  held  until  the 
expiration  of  its  charter  in  1857. 

Mr.  McCulloch  became  more  widely 
known  in  banking  circles  in  1857  when 
he  was  made  president  of  the  new 
State  Bank  of  Indiana  which  within  a 
period  of  seven  months  had  estab- 
lished twenty  branches.  He  then  re- 
moved to  Indianapolis.  He  was  living 
at  Indianapolis  at  the  time  of  the 
Battle  of  Bull  Run  and  made  a  trip 
to  Washington  on  financial  business. 
He  met  Mr.  Lincoln  on  this  visit  and 
was  not  very  favorably  impressed 
with  him  because  of  his  story  telling 
habit. 

Two  later  visits  to  Washington,  one 
in  1862  and  another  in  1863,  paved  the 
way  for  McCulloch's  first  government 
position.  The  visit  in  March,  1863,  was 
more  directly  responsible  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  McCulloch  as  Comp- 
troller of  the  Treasury.  The  day  he 
was  about  to  leave  Washington  he  was 
passing  through  the  Treasury  De- 
partment but  as  he  was  not  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Chase,  the  Treasurer,  McCul- 
loch did  nothing  more  than  to  leave 
his  card  with  Mr.  Chase's  messenger. 
Apparently  Secretary  Chase  almost 
immediately  tried  to  get  in  touch  with 
McCulloch.  All  telegrams  sent  did  not 
reach  him  until  he  arrived  at  his  home 


where  he  learned  that  he  had  been 
offered  the  position  of  Comptroller. 

Although  the  new  Comptroller  had 
never  met  his  chief,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  McCulloch  did  have 
Chase  pointed  out  to  him  at  Cincin- 
nati in  1837,  the  same  year  that  Fes- 
senden  first  saw  Chase.  Mr.  McCul- 
loch in  his  first  interview  with  Secre- 


HUGH  McCULLOCH 

Born  in  Kennebunk,  Maine,  December 

7,  1808 

Entered  Bowdoin  College,  1824 

Studied  law  in  Boston 

Licensed  to  practice  law  in  Indiana, 
May  3,  1833 

Elected   judge   of    Probate    Court   of 
Allen  County,  Indiana,  1835 

President  of  the  Bank  of  Indiana,  1857 

United    States    Comptroller    of    Cur- 
rency, 1863 

Advocated    the    converting    of    state 
banks  into  national  banks 

Appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
May  18,  1865 


tary  Chase  made  it  clear  that  he  would 
expect  to  have  free  rein  in  the  organ- 
ization and  management  of  the  Bu- 
reau. Mr.  McCulloch  states:  "In  no 
instance  while  I  was  Comptroller  was 
an  appointment  made  for  the  bureau 
which  was  not  at  my  request."  Here 
is  one  department  at  least  where 
patronage  was  put  on  the  basis  of 
efficiency  and  divorced  from  political 
favor. 

While  the  aspirations  of  Mr.  Chase 
to  gain  the  presidential  nomination 
while  he  was  a  member  of  the  cabinet 
was  criticized  by  Mr.  McCulloch  in 
later  years,  it  is  likely  that  he  was  in 
harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  members 
of  the  Treasury  Department  in  pro- 
moting the  Chase  candidacy.  The 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Gazette  stated  on  May  26,  1866 
that  "Mr.  McCulloch  was  one  of  the 
most  active  members  of  the  famous 
Chase  committee  seeking  the  nomina- 
tion for  Chase."  This  press  correspond- 


ent stated  McCulloch  was  also  "espe- 
cially hostile  to  Lincoln's  administra- 
tion." 

The  story  of  his  acceptance  of  the 
cabinet  post  vacated  by  Fessenden,  is 
told  by  McCulloch  in  his  book  on  Men 
and  Measures.  He  states  that  Lincoln 
said,  "I  have  sent  for  you,  Mr.  McCul- 
loch, to  let  you  know  that  I  want  you 
to  be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
if  you  do  not  object  to  it,  I  shall  send 
your  name  to  the  Senate."  Mr.  McCul- 
loch made  some  comment,  about  the 
President  trusting  his  ability  to  per- 
form such  a  difficult  task,  to  which  the 
President  replied,  "I  will  be  respon- 
sible for  that,  and  so  I  reckon  we  will 
consider  the  matter  settled."  The  new 
secretary  finally  entered  upon  his  of- 
fice on  March  9,  1865. 

If  he  was  not  sympathetic  with  the 
President's  administration  in  1864,  he 
soon  became  an  ardent  supporter  of 
Mr.  Lincoln.  As  late  as  April  13,  1865, 
the  day  before  the  assassination,  he 
wrote  to  Edward  J.  Sears,  editor  of 
the  National  Review  at  New  York; 
.  .  .  "The  more  I  see  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  of  Mr.  Seward,  the  more  highly  do 
I  think  of  them.  If  you  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  them  frequently 
your  prejudices  against  them  I  am 
satisfied  would  disappear." 

Sec'y.  McCulloch  gives  an  interest- 
ing account  of  one  of  his  last  confer- 
ences with  the  President,  in  which  the 
Chief  Executive  said:  "I  am  here  by 
the  blunders  of  the  Democrats.  If,  in- 
stead of  resolving  that  the  war  was 
a  failure,  they  had  resolved  that  I 
was  a  failure  and  denounced  me  for 
not  more  vigorously  prosecuting  it,  I 
should  not  have  been  reelected,  and  I 
reckon  that  you  would  not  have  been 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury." 

As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn 
the  last  letter  which  Lincoln  wrote  to 
a  member  of  his  cabinet  was  written 
to  Secretary  McCulloch  on  Executive 
Mansion  stationery  dated  April  13, 
1865,  and  addressed,  "Hon.  Sec.  of  the 
Treasury."  It  related  to  the  filling  of 
a  vacancy  in  "the  office  of  Collector 
of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  5th  Col- 
lection District  of  California."  The 
next  day  Lincoln  was  assassinated. 
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from  a  story -and -half  central  block,  with  small  wings 
only  a  story  in  height.  The  pitch  of  the  roof  is  low, 
both  on  the  main  unit  and  on  the  wings  which  extend  to 
the  right  and  left.  Our  authority  for  saying  that  the 
Hugh  McCulloch  house  once  looked  like  this  is  the 
pictorial  map  of  Fort  Wayne  published  in  1855  (Fig. 
4),  a  print  of  which  may  be  seen  in  your  Historical 
Museum.  Although  the  house  is  small  on  the  map,  the 
design  and  proportions  are  discernible. 

The  chart  showing  the  ancient  Greek  Doric 
order  (Fig.  5)  illustrates  the  characteristic  features 
of  that  style  and  enables  us  to  understand  the  archi- 
tectural principles  taken  over  by  builders  in  America 
who  were  designing  structures  within  the  framework 
of  the  Greek  Revival  idiom.  Although  local  architects 
and  carpenter -builders  took  liberties  with  the  original 
Hellenic  models,  in  adapting  them  to  current  needs 
and  materials,  they  remained  faithful  to  many  of  the 
basic  features. 

Among  the  features  which  were  incorporated 
in  buildings  of  the  1840' s  was  the  shallow  pitch  of  the 
roof,  resulting  in  a  low  or  obtuse  triangular  pediment; 
a  wide  entablature  between  the  cornice  and  the  col- 
umns, divided  into  two  bands --the  frieze  and  the  ar- 
chitrave; the  alternating  spaces  of  the  frieze,  called 
triglyphs  and  metopes;  stocky  columns  resting  on  the 
floor  of  the  porch,  without  bases;  and  frequent  use  of 
well-defined  pilasters  on  the  corners  of  buildings. 

The  old  Canal  Company  house  at  Connersville 
(Fig.  6)  is  a  good  example  of  the  temple -type  Greek 
Revival  building.  Relatively  few  builders  of  the  1840* s 
reproduced  so  carefully  the  antique  models.  Most  of 
them  preferred  to  show  some  originality  in  planning, 
massing,  and  the  use  of  Greek  details. 

""     One   of  the   most   interesting    Greek    Revival 

houses  in  the  state  was  the  Samuel  Hanna  homestead 
here  in  Fort  Wayne,   which  was  recently  demolished 


(Fig.  7).  Henry  Williams,  the  architect,  displayed 
considerable  originality  in  designing  it  with  two  por- 
ticoes flanking  the  entrance,  each  with  three  sturdy 
square  columns  supporting  a  well  defined,  low-pitched 
pediment.  Three  columns,  instead  of  two,  four  or 
six,  are  unusual;  but  since  the  porticoes  here  were 
not  entrance  porches  the  odd  number  served  the  plan 
very  well  in  framing  large  paired  windows.  Square 
columns  were  frequently  used  instead  of  round  ones 
because  they  were  easier  to  construct  with  lumber. 
It  was  built  in  1845. 

The  use  of  large  columned  porticoes  was  by  no 
means  universal  among  Greek  Revival  houses.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  none  was  built,  the  front  doors  be- 
ing unprotected  from  the  weather,  or  small  porches 
were  regarded  as  sufficient.  Many  of  the  houses  were 
so  placed  on  their  lots  that  the  ends  of  the  buildings, 
containing  the  front  entrances,  faced  the  street.  This 
was  the  orientation  of  the  old  Greek  temples,  giving 
prominence  to  the  gable  or  pediment. 

Among  the  fine  houses  in  Allen  County  repre- 
senting this  type  are  the  Lindsey  house,  614  West 
Berry  Street  (Fig.  8),  the  Angel -Hoffman  house  at  922 
West  Berry  Street  (Fig.  9),  and  the  Burgess -Schnelker 
house  south  of  New  Haven  (Fig.  10).  Each  is  charac- 
terized by  a  strongly  delineated  pediment,  the  lower 
band  of  which  has  been  eliminated;  wide  entablature 
boards  under  the  eaves  which  are  brought  around  the 
corners  and  then  stopped,  typical  of  many  American 
buildings  of  the  Greek  Revival  tradition;  small  semi- 
circular attic  windows  ill  the  pediment  area;  and  the 
other  windows  austerely  capped  with  long,  rectangular 
stone  lintels. 

The  door  of  the  Schnelker  house  is  typically 
Greek  Revival  in  its  severe,  geometric  design  as  well 
as  in  its  use  of  rectangular  glazed  transom  and  side 
lights.     Colonial  and  Federal  fan  lights  had  gone  out 


Figure    3.   JohnB.  Howe  House,    Howe,   Indiana,   1840.     Greek  Re- 
vival.   Photograph  courtesy  Wilbur  D.  Peat. 
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Figure    4.    Hugh  McCulloch  House,    from  E.  P.  Abbot,    C.  E.  map       ) 
of    Fort   Wayne,     1855.      Photograph    courtesy  of  Herb 
Harnish. 
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GREEK  DORIC  ORDER 

Figure    5.    Chart  of  the  Greek  Doric  Order.     Courtesy  of  the  Fort 
Wayne  Art  School. 


Figure  6.  Canal  Company  Office,  Connersville,  Indiana,  ca.  1842 
Greek  Revival.  Photograph  courtesy  of  Wilbur  D.  Peat 
The  second  story  porch  is  probably  an  addition. 
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Editor's  Note:  For  the  last  several  months  the  Foundation  Staff  has 
been  re-filing  and  cataloguing  some  of  the  manuscripts  that  are  a  part 
of  the  great  accumulation  of  Lincoln  and  related  material  that  has 
been  collected  since  1928.  In  going  over  these  letters  and  documents 
one  occasionally  finds  items,  some  of  which  are  unpublished,  that  merit 
mention  (with  some  elaboration)  in  Lincoln  Lore.  This  issue  of  our 
bulletin  is  given  over  to  a  few  of  these  interesting  manuscripts.  The 
reader  will  note  that  the  manuscripts  selected  represent  a  cross  section 
of  our  holdings.  — R.  G.  M. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton 
Named  Supreme  Court  Justice 

Edwin  McMasters  Stanton  is  remembered  today  as  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  Secretary  of  War  (nominated  and  con- 
firmed on  June  15,  1862),  and  his  abilities  as  a  lawyer 
and  versatile  administrator  have  never  been  questioned. 
Few  people  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  Stanton,  a 
Democrat,  also  served  as  attorney-general  in  James  Bu- 
chanan's Cabinet  having  been  appointed  to  that  position 
on  December  20,  1860,  when  the  President  reorganized 
his  Cabinet.  Even  fewer  people  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
President  Ulysses  S.  Grant  appointed  Stanton  to  a 
justiceship  on  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  that 
his  nomination  was  confirmed  on  December  20,  1869. 

Since  the  date  of  Lincoln's  death,  Stanton's  reputation 
has  suffered  a  sharp  decline.  He  retained  his  post  under 
Andrew  Johnson  and  very  soon  came  into  conflict  with  the 
new  President  and  his  administration.  He  has  been 
charged  with  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  radicals,  of 
being  guilty  of  intrigue  with  the  rising  opposition,  and 
of  fostering  a  punitive  Southern  policy.  Some  biograph- 
ers, rightly  or  wrongly  have  criticized  Stanton  for  defects 
of  temperament,  of  disloyalty  and  duplicity  in  official  re- 
lations which,  be  they  true  or  not,  detract  from  his  stature 
as  a  public  official. 

Some  biographers  and  historians  who  have  made  a 
detailed  study  of  Andrew  Johnson's  administration  have 
surmised  that  Stanton  was  disloyal  for  political  pur- 
poses, and  that  he  was  motivated  by  egotism,  a  mistaken 
brand  of  patriotism,  and  the  desire  for  some  unknown 
reason,  to  stand  well  with  the  congressional  opposition. 
Interestingly  enough,  while  Stanton's  reputation  has  de- 
clined, Johnson's  reputation  has  undergone  a  gradual  re- 
habilitation. 

Stanton  is  an  interesting  figure  in  United  States  his- 
tory, and  until  recent  years  has  been  badly  in  need  of 
a  competent  biographer.  This  need  has  certainly  been 
met  with  the  publication  of  Stanton — The  Life  and  Times 
of  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  War,  by  Benjamin  P.  Thomas 
and  Harold  M.  Hyman,  which  came  from  the  press  in 
1962  and  was  published  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 

Stanton  resigned  as  Secretary  of  War  after  the  John- 
son impeachment  charges  failed  (May  26,  1868).  Over- 
exertion and  internal  ailments  undermined  his  health, 
necessitating  a  complete  rest.  However,  he  was  able,  be- 
fore the  year  was  over,  to  support  Grant's  candidacy 
for  the  Presidency  and  to  resume  a  limited  law  practice. 

After  Grant's  election,  friends  prevailed  upon  the 
President  to  give  Stanton  a  place  on  the  Supreme  Court 
bench  as  a  replacement  for  Roger  Brooke  Taney  who 
died  on  October  12,  1864,  and  the  former  Secretary 
worked  untiringly  for  the  appointment.  Stanton  for 
many  years  had  delighted  in  the  sermons  of  the  Methodist 
bishop,  Matthew  Simpson,  and  they  became  close  friends. 
Working  through  the  clergyman,  who  enjoyed  consider- 
able prestige,  Stanton  asked  him  to  intervene  with  the 
President  on  his  behalf. 
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The  Lincoln  Library-Museum  of  the  Lincoln  National 
Life  Foundation  has  three  letters  written  by  Stanton  to 
Simpson,  two  of  which  are  dated  October  26,  1869  and 
one,  November  3,  1869.  One  of  these  letters  is  a  formal 
statement  of  regret  over  the  Secretary's  and  Mrs.  Stan- 
ton's inability  to  be  present  for  the  wedding  of  Bishop 
Simpson's  daughter.  This  letter  was  enclosed  with  an- 
other of  the  same  date  marked  "Private  &  Confidential." 
"My  Dear  Friend 

"This  note  is  accompanied  by  the  regret  of  Mrs. 
Stanton  and  myself  that  we  are  unable  to. attend  your 
daughter's  marriage,  and  by  our  good  wishes  for  her 
and  her  husband's  happiness.  What  I  add  herein,  you 
will  please  to  consider  as  strictly  personal  and  confi- 
dential. 

"You  have  been  aware  of  my  infirm  health  during 
the  past  year,  and  will  be  glad  to  know  that  by  re- 
laxation from  labor,  &  travel  it  has  very  much  im- 
proved so  as  to  encourage  hopes  that  it  may  be  fully 
restored  to  enable  me  to  enjoy  some  years  longer  of 
usefulness.  But  this  may  depend  upon  how  I  am 
employed.  When  I  left  my  private  pursuits  for  the 
public  interest  I  had  the  best  professional  practice  in 
the  United  States,  was  rapidly  accumulating  wealth, 
&  living  at  ease.  My  expenses  above  my  salary  ex- 
hausted   my    surplus    resources    and    with    years    ad- 
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vanced,  and  diminished  strength  I  must  toil  for  my 
living-.  There  is  a  vacancy  on  the  Supreme  Bench  for 
which  I  have  adequate  physical  power,  &  so  far  as  I 
can  judge  of  my  intellect,  its  powers  are  as  acute  & 
vigorous  as  at  any  period  of  my  life — and  perhaps 
more  so. 

"General  Grant  in  justice  to  the  Country,  to  himself 
&  to  me,  ought  to  give  me  that  appointment.  So  far 
as  relates  to  himself  not  all  his  friends  in  the  United 
States,  upheld  &  advanced  him  as  firmly  &  success- 
fully during  the  war  as  I  did  in  my  official  acts.  There 
is  no  man  who  would  uphold  the  principles  of  the 
war  on  which  his  usefulness  &  fame  must  rest,  with 
more  or  equal  vigor  from  the  Bench.  The  Bench  has 
now  a  great  part  to  play  in  history  during  his  admin- 
istration, and  upon  no  experienced  resolute  jurist,  can 
he  rely  with  greater  confidence.  My  appointment 
would  gratify  the  great  mass  of  republicans,  &  rally 
them  around  Grant — it  would  be  considered  as  dis- 
interested, unpurchased,  and  a  sure  proof  of  the  Presi- 
dent's loyal  determination.  My  residence  here  in  the 
District  is  also  a  recommendation  being  free  from 
Geographical   discriminations. 

"I  have  said  nothing  to  General  Grant  on  the  sub- 
ject and  shall  not — but  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you 
talk  with  him  fully  &  freely  and  report  to  me  his  views 
on  this  question.  To  me  it  may  in  considerable  degree 
be  a  question  of  life — it  certainly  is  of  health,  for  I 
must  go  to  the  Bench  or  Bar.  His  name  &  fortune  he 
owed  at  a  critical  moment  to  me.  He  can  preserve  me 
to  my  family  under  Providence.  I  have  communicated 
to  you  more  fully  than  ever  before  to  mortal  man,  & 
in  confidence  you  will  do  what  seems  right  of  which 
you  are  a  better  judge  than  I  am. 

"Hoping  to  see  or  hear  from  you  soon  I  am  ever 
Yours  Edwin  M.  Stanton 
Rt  Rev  Bishop   Simpson" 

Grant  reacted  favorably  at  first  to  the  Methodist 
Bishop's  entreaties,  but  George  W.  Childs,  a  Philadelphia 
banker    who    was    friendly    with    the    President,    insisted 
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that  Stanton's  health  was  a  factor  to  take  into  considera- 
tion when  the  former  War  Secretary's  name  was  pre- 
sented for  appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court  bench. 
Bishop  Simpson  reported  to  Stanton  as  to  how  the  matter 
of  the  appointment  stood,  and  Stanton  replied  on  No- 
vember 3,  1869: 
"My  Dear  Friend 

"I  am  under  much  obligation  for  your  note  received 
this  morning.  When  I  heard  that  your  daughter  &  her 
husband  were  to  start  so  soon  for  Europe  it  caused 
me  much  regret  to  have  troubled  you  with  any  affair 
of  my  own,  but  I  hope  it  gave  you  no  inconvenience. 
The  result  of  your  conference  is  very  plain  to  me,  and 
gives  me  no  surprise,  being  what  I  have  expected,  and 
I  am  quite  sure  that  you  will  conform  to  my  wish  that 
the  matter  be  strictly  confidential  and  confined  to 
your  own  bosom.  In  regard  to  Childs,  who  for  several 
years  has  been  an  active  bitter  enemy  of  mine  because 
of  my  annulling  a  bargain  between  him  &  Gen'l  Cam- 
eron which  I  disapproved — he  doubtless  knows  the 
President's  purpose,  and  my  health  is  made  an  evasive 
excuse  by  Childs  for  a  predetermined  purpose,  in- 
fluenced by  quite  different  consideration  from  that  as- 
signed. I  shall  take  no  step  in  >the  matter,  and  no 
allusion  to  it  has  ever  been  made  except  in  my  letter 
to  you. 

"So  far  as  my  health  is  concerned  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  Providence,  and  as  respects  Gen'l  Grant  he  will  be 
influenced  by  his  judgment  as  to  his  own  interest. 

"I  regret  that  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  leave  home 
to  witness  your  daughter's  marriage  ceremony  and 
make  her  husband's  acquaintance.  I  hope  they  have 
a  pleasant  location  in  Italy.  Their  residence  in  that 
favored  climate  may  tempt  you  to  take  the  relaxation 
of  a  visit  where  there  is  much  of  interest  and  thus 
guard  your  own  health  from  the  dangers  that  I  have 
apprehended  you  were  incurring  by  too  much  labour 
and  care. 

"With  many  thanks  and  most  sincere  affection  I  am 
Truly  Yours 

Edwin   M.    Stanton 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Simpson" 

Despite  Stanton's  insistence  that  Bishop  Simpson 
cease  to  push  his  case,  the  Methodist  clergyman  continued 
to  press  Grant  for  the  appointment,  and  he  was  assisted 
by  other  friends  of  Stanton.  On  December  20th,  1869 
Grant  named  Stanton  for  the  supreme  bench,  and  his 
nomination  was  confirmed  on  December  20th,  the  day 
following  his  fifty-fourth  birthday.  Four  days  later 
Edwin  McMasters  Stanton  was  dead. 

Lincoln's  Proposed  Cabinet 

Editor's  Note:  In  the  archives  of  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Founda- 
tion is  to  be  found  a  three  pane  manuscript,  in  handwriting  that 
resembles  that  of  John  G.  Nicolay,  which  describes  in  some  detail  the 
manner  in  which  President  Abraham  Lincoln  selected  his  first  Cabinet. 

"It  was,  with  two  exceptions,  the  same  as  that  which, 
four  months  later,  he  commenced  his  administration.  His 
first  cast  of  persons  to  compose  the  administration  was 
as  follows: 

Lincoln  Judd 

Seward  Chase 

Bates  Blah- 

Dayton  Welles 

"The  four  names  in  the  first  column,  including  that  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  himself,  were  of  men  who  in  their  political 
antecedents  had  been  Whigs,  while  the  four  in  the 
opposite  parallel  column  were  democrats  in  their  prin- 
ciples and  convictions,  though  Mr.  Chase  never  identified 
himself  with  the  democratic  organization.  He  was  dis- 
tinctly anti-slavery,  but  concurred  with  the  democrats  in 
supporting  the  rights  of  the  States  and  an  advocate  of  a 
strict  construction  of  the   Constitution. 

"Nathaniel  (Norman)  B.  Judd  of  Chicago  was  an  active 
and  influential  politician  of  Illinois,  and  for  many  years 
a  leading  member  of  the  legislature  of  that  state.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Republican  National  Committee, 
and  probably  did  more  than  any  other  individual  to  bring 
forward  and  secure  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  for 
whom  he  had  high  regard  and  friendship,  which  was 
fully  reciprocated.  The  President  informed  me  that 
he  had,  personally  a  stronger  desire  that  Judd  should 
be  associated  with  him  in  the  administration  than  any 
one  else  but  he  was  from  Illinois,  and  there  were  political 
and  other  circumstances  which   intervened.  Instead  of  a 
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cabinet  appointment  therefore  he  received  the  Prussian 
mission  which  he  filled  during  Mr.  Lincoln's  Adminis- 
tration, but  he  was  recalled  soon  after  Mr.  Lincoln's 
death   on   representations   made   by    Mr.    Seward. 

"William  L.  Dayton  of  New  Jersey,  who  was  designated 
for  a  position  in  the  original  cast  of  the  Cabinet  was  ap- 
pointed minister  to  France.  He  had  been  the  successful 
competitor  with  Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  nomination  of  Vice 
President  in  1856,  and  was  held  in  especial  esteem  by 
him.  There  was,  however,  as  usual  a  strong  local  claim 
for  Pennsylvania,  without  any  distinguished  statesman 
in  whom  the  President  had  such  faith  and  confidence 
as  he  had  in  Mr.  Dayton,  but  the  pressure  from  without 
as  well  as  from  within  the  state  and  with  certain  com- 
plications of  his  friends  led  to  the  substitution  of  Mr. 
Cameron.  It  was  the  first  intention  of  the  President,  as 
I  have  understood,  after  this  substitution  to  have  con- 
ferred on  Mr.  Dayton  the  mission  to  St.  James;  but  Mr. 
Seward,  who  was  to  have  charge  of  foreign  affairs,  pre- 
ferred that  Mr.  Adams  should  have  the  English  appoint- 
ment and  Mr.  Dayton  therefore  received  the  mission 
to  France. 

"These  changes  in  the  original  programme  or  cast  of 
the  Cabinet,  did  not  affect  the  purpose  of  the  President 
to  have  in  his  council  an  equal  number  of  men  of  oppos- 
ing parties  in  the  past.  Caleb  Smith  a  Whig  and  Simon 
Cameron  a  democrat  took  the  place  of  Judd  a  democrat 
and  Dayton  a  Whig." 


Autograph  of  "Old  Abe" 

On  May  18,  1860  Abraham  Lincoln  was  nominated  for 
the  Presidency  by  the  Republican  National  Convention  in 
Chicago.  Immediately  thereafter  the  Presidential  candi- 
date was  besieged  with  well-wishers,  a  notification  com- 
mittee, photographers,  politicians,  congratulatory  tele- 
grams and  innumerable  letters.  Some  of  the  letters  re- 
quested Mr.  Lincoln's  autograph,  and  William  E.  Norris 
of  Pittsfield,  Illinois,  must  have  been  one  of  the  first  to 
make  such  a  request,  as  the  following  letter  indicates: 

Springfield    May  26,   1860 
Friend  William 

Mr.  Lincoln  has  been  so  occupied  with  men  who  have 
called  to  see  him,  that  I  couldn't  get  a  chance  at  him, 
since  the  receipt  of  your  letter  until  this  morning. 
I  enclose  you  his  autograph. 

Yours 

Jno.  G.  Nicolay 
Upon  receiving  the  letter,  Norris  wrote  on  the  bottom 


portion  of  the  original  sheet  the  following: 

Pittsfield  May  28th,  1860 
Uncle  Isaac 

Enclosed  you  will  find  the  autograph  of  "Old  Abe" 
as  promised  with  the  letter  of  Mr.  Nicolay  as  a  voucher 
for  its  genuineness.  Folks  are  all  well.  No  letters  have 
arrived  for  you  up  to  this  date. 

Yours 

Wm.  E.   Norris 
While  this   original   letter   has  been   preserved   in   the 
Foundation's    collection,    the    autograph    of    "Old    Abe" 
is  missing. 

"...  when  the  intelligence  was  received 
of  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  forces  . . ." 

In  the  early  1890s  John  E.  Remsburg  compiled  a  series 
of  reminiscences  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  Civil  War 
period  for  inclusion  in  his  book  Abraham  Lincoln:  Was 
He  a  Christian?  The  Truth  Seeker  Company,  New  York, 
1893.  The  compiler's  conclusion  was  negative. 

On  April  11th,  1891  Hugh  McCulloch,  who  had  served 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Lincoln  and  Johnson 
(1865-69),  and  under  Arthur  (1884-85),  received  a  letter 
from  Remsburg  making  the  usual  inquiries  regarding 
the  religion  of  the  Sixteenth  President.  Although  Mc- 
Culloch did  not  reside  in  Fort  Wayne  at  this  time,  his 
letter  addressed  to  Remsburg  was  postmarked  in  this 
city  on  April  15th.  Due  to  our  lack  of  information  as  to 
the  contents  of  the  Remsburg  letter,  the  first  paragraph 
is  meaningless: 

"Yours  of  the  11th  inst  duly  came  to  hand.  I  can 
answer,  yes,  to  both  of  your  inquiries.  I  send  you  a  copy 
of  his  reply  and  am  pleased  that  it  is  so  complete 
and  satisfactory. 

"The  description  of  what  occurred,  at  the  executive 
mansion,  when  the  intelligence  was  received  of  the 
surrender  of  the  confederate  forces,  which  you  quote 
from  the  Western  Christian  Advocate  is  not  only  ab- 
solutely groundless,  but  absurd.   After  I  became   Sec- 


From    the   Lincoln    National    Life   Foundation 

Hugh  McCulloch 
1808  -  1895 
American  lawyer  and  banker  born  in  Kennebunk,  Maine. 
Practiced  law  in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  (1833);  bank  of- 
ficial, Fort  Wayne  1835-63).  U.  S.  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  (1863-65);  U.  S.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(1865-69)  and  again  (1884-85). 


LINCOLN     LORE 


retary  of  the  Treasury  I  was  present  at  every  Cabinet 
meeting,  and  I  never  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  or  any  of  his 
ministers  upon  his  knees  or  in   tears. 

"We  were  not  especially  jubilant  over  Lee's  sur- 
render, for  this  we  had  been  prepared  for  some  days. 
The  time  for  our  great  rejoicing  was  a  little  earlier. 
After  Gen.  Sherman  had  commenced  his  celebrated 
march  to  the  sea,  and  long  and  weary  days  had  passed 
without  any  reliable  reports  from  him,  we  were  filled 
with  anxiety  and  apprehension.  It  was  when  the  news 
came  that  he  and  his  army  in  excellent  condition,  were 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Charleston,  that  our  joy  was 
irrepressible,  not  only  because  of  their  safety,  but 
because  it  was  an  assurance  that  the  days  of  the 
Confederacy  were  nearly  ended.  With  Grant  before 
Richmond,  in  command  of  Superior  forces,  and  Sher- 
man with  the  finest  army  in  the  world,  ready  to  move 
northward,  everybody  felt  that  the  war  must  be  soon 
concluded,  and  that  the  Union  was  safe. 

"We  were,  of  course,  happy  when  Gen.  Lee  and  his 
severely  tried  soldiers,  laid  down  their  arms,  but  this, 
as  I  have  said,  was  not  unexpected.  It  was  when  our 
anxiety  in  regard  to  Sherman,  was  succeeded  by  hope- 
fulness and  confidence,  that  our  joy  became  exuber- 
ant, but  there  was  no  such  exhibition  of  it  as  has  been 
published   by  the   Advocate." 

"Very  Truly  Yours 
Mr.  N.  P.  Stockbridge  Hugh  McCulloch" 

As  the  theme  of  McCulloch's  April  15,  1891  letter 
did  not  dwell  upon  Mr.  Lincoln's  religion,  Remsburg  did 
not  incorporate  it  into  his  book.  Instead  he  selected 
from  the  Reminiscences  of  Lincoln,  pages  412-413,  Mc- 
Culloch's statement  regarding  Lincoln's  lack  of  regard 
for  creeds  and  dogmas,  but  the  compiler  did  record  the 
Secretary's  contention  that  "He  (Lincoln)  was  a  man 
of  strong  religious  convictions  ..." 

William  J.  Ferguson  Saw  Booth  Shoot  Lincoln 
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In  1930  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  published  one  thousand  copies  of  a  book 
titled  /  Saw  Booth  Shoot  Lincoln,  by  the  actor,  W.  J. 
Ferguson.  The  work  is  amply  illustrated,  and  the  nar- 
rative of  the  assassination  is  dramatically  reported  by 
the  one-time  Call  Boy. 

A  letter  written  by  Ferguson  from  New  York  on  June 
19,  1914,  addressed  to  Mr.  Edward  Freiberger,  has  found 
its  way  into  the  Foundation's  collection: 
Dear  Sir: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  June  17th  asking  me  what 
my  position  was  at  Ford's  Theatre,  Washington,  D.C. 
on  the  night  of  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln, 
I  must  tell  you  that  it  is  a  subject  that  is  distressing 
to  me  to  recall;  however,  I  would  respectfully  state, 
that,  I  was  Call  Boy  of  that  theatre,  consequently,  the 
only  member  of  that  company  now  acting.  My  post  of 
duty  was  at  the  prompter's  Box,  opposite  and  in  full 
view    of   the    President's    Box.    I    saw    the    occurrence, 


rang  down  the  curtain  for  the  last  time. 

Sincerely  yours 
Wm.  J.  Ferguson 

"Boston"  Corbett 

About  ten  years  ago  the  director  of  the  Lincoln  Library- 
Museum  purchased  from  a  book  catalogue  a  manuscript 
account  of  Thomas  "Boston"  Corbett,  who  allegedly  shot 
John  Wilkes  Booth  on  April  26,  1865.  Writing  with  a 
pencil,  five  years  after  the  affair  (1870),  an  unknown 
Philadelphia  Sunday  World  correspondent  described  Cor- 
bett as  living  in  "a  little  old  forlorn-looking  house  at 
Camden,  New  Jersey"  and  proceeded  to  quote  his  con- 
versation and  to  describe  his  appearance.  Corbett  was 
one  of  the  mysterious  figures  of  the  Lincoln  assassination 
story,  and  his  ultimate  end  remains  to  this  day  a  mystery. 
The  correspondent's  penciled  notes  follow: 

Boston  Corbett  who  shot  Wilkes  Booth,  lives  in  a 
little  old  forlorn-looking  house  at  328  Pine  St.,  Camden 
N.J.,  where  he  has  been  visited  by  a  correspondent  of 
the  Philadelphia  Sunday  World.  This  writer  describes 
Corbett  as  short  in  stature,  with  a  resolute  and  rather 
stern  face.  He  is  about  forty  years  old,  is  very  plain  in 
dress  and  his  principal  boast  appears  to  be  his  de- 
votion as  a  Methodist.  He  busily  plys  his  trade  as  a 
hatter.  He  lives  alone  in  his  little  house,  doing  his  own 
cooking  and  housekeeping,  and  seeing  nobody  but  mem- 
bers of  the  little  flock  of  Methodists,  which  meet  nightly 
at  his  house  and  of  which  he  is  the  head.  Heaped  to- 
gether in  a  corner  of  his  kitchen  are  half  a  dozen 
rough  benches  for  the  use  of  his  congregation.  He 
preaches  and  exhorts  himself  and  uses  a  Windsor  chair 
for  a  pulpit.  When  asked  if  the  name  "Boston"  was  not 
a  nickname  he  became  rather  angry,  and  his  eyes 
flashed,  and  holding  on  high  a  Testament  with  the 
name  "Boston  Corbett"  printed  on  it  in  black  ink  he 
said,  pointing  his  finger  at  the  name,  "Young  man, 
there  is  my  name;  the  only  one  I  shall  ever  own.  In 
Boston  I  was  converted;  there  met  my  Redeemer, 
and  Boston  is  the  only  name  I  wish  to  be  called  by." 
As  he  accompanied  his  visitor  to  the  gate  he  said, 
"On  that  eventful  morning  of  my  life,  as  I  shot  the 
assassin  crouched  like  a  savage  beast  in  the  recesses 
of  the  barn,  I  felt  that  I  was  doing  my  duty  to  my  God 
and  my  country.  To  this  day  I  feel  justified  in  my 
course.  Were  the  ghosts  of  twenty  assassins  to  rise 
against  me,  they  could  not  disturb  a  calm  Christian 
Spirit." 
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Thomas   "Boston"  Corbett 
This  fanatic  was  alleged  to  have  shot  Lincoln's  assassin. 
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Our  Link 


Hugh  McCulloch  is  Fort  Wayne's 
link  with  Lincoln.  He  served  as 
Lincoln's  Secretary  of  Treasury  and 
also  served  under  Johnson  and 
Arthur.  Read  about  our  Link  With 
Lincoln  on  Page  IB,  Accent. 
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McCulloch  City 's  Only  Link 
To  Lincoln;  Home  Near  Ruin 
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By  NANCY  ROMERO 

Hugh  McCulloch,  one  of  Fort  Wayne's 
outstanding  19th  Century  citizens,  was  a 
lawyer,  a  judge  and  a  banker.  A  respect- 
ed, civic-minded  man,  he  earned  nation- 
al acclaim  in  his  era  as  "the  father  of 
the  national  banking  system". 

But,  more  than  that,  this  man  was 
Fort  Wayne's  most  direct  link  to  the 
presidency  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was 
named  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  Lin- 
coln in  1864. 

During  Lincoln's  first  term  in  office, 
his  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Salmon  P.  Chase,  had  summoned  Judge 
McCulloch  to  Washington,  D.  C,  and  of- 
fered him  the  office  of  the  first  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  of  the  United 
States.  The  judge  accepted  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  Lincoln. 

According  to  B.  J.  Griswold's  Bio- 
graphical History  of  Fort  Wayne,  pub- 
lished in  1917,  Judge  McCulloch's 
successful  method  of  organizing  the 
newly-created  department  and  the  na- 
tional banking  system  brought  him  the 
appellation  "father  of  the  national  bank- 
ing system". 

McCulloch  continued  to  serve  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  under  the  Johnson 
Administration,  following  the  assassina- 
tion of  Lincoln,  and  coped  successfully 
with  the  nation's  financial  problems  dur- 
ing the  period  of  Reconstruction  after 
the  Civil  War.  He  later  served  in  the 
same  cabinet  post  under  President  Ches- 
ter A.  Arthur  (1884). 
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McCulloch,  who  was  born  in  Kenne- 
bunk,  Maine,  in  1808  and  came  to  Fort 
Wayne  on  horseback  in  the  Spring  of 
1833,  died  in  Washington,  D.  C.  on  May 
24,  1895.  He  had  risen  from  the  position 
of  frontier  village  lawyer  to  the  highest 
position  of  trust  in  the  country's  finan- 
cial world. 

It  is  surprising  then  to  realize  this  fa- 
mous citizen's  homestead,  once  a  beauti- 
ful home  on  a  suburban  estate  on  the  St. 
Mary's  River,  is  now  in  a  state  of  utter 
disrepair,  is  under  foreclosure  and  faces 
a  very  uncertain  future. 

The  McCulloch  home,  on  West  Superi- 
or Street,  vies  with  the  Edsall  House  as 
the  oldest  house  in  the  City.  ARCH,  Inc., 
has  established  that  the  William  S.  Ed- 
sall house  was  built  in  1839.  Because  the 
McCulloch  house  was  built  outside  the 
City  limits  of  the  time  and  no  county  tax 
records  survive,  it  is  impossible  to  know 
for  sure  when  the  home  was  built.  How- 
ever, it  has  been  established  the  judge 
bought  the  land  in  1839  and  moved  into 
the  home  in  the  Fall  of  1843. 

The  McCulloch  property  extended 
from  the  St.  Mary's  River  to  the  then  ex- 
isting Wabash-Erie  Canal.  Superior 
Street  now  cuts  right  through  what  must 
have  been  the  first  blade  of  grass  off  the 
McCulloch's  white-pillared  front  veran- 
da. 

McCulloch's  sons,  two  of  whom  fol- 
lowed in  his  footsteps  in  the  banking 
business,  lived  in  the  family  homestead, 
too. 


ARCH  member  Thomas  J.  Cramtoi 
who  did  the  principal  research  on  Ui 
Edsall  house,  said  he  believes  the  M< 
Culloch  house  was  sold  by  Judge  McCu 
loch's  son  Charles,  in  the  1890's. 

"It  was  sold  to  a  medical  college  (Tr 
Fort  Wayne  College  of  Medicine),"  i 
said,  "and  they  started  ripping  out  tl 
insides.  The  Turners  took  it  over  in  19( 
or  '08,  I  believe,  and  used  the  ballrooi 
asaigym."  * 

In  recent  years,  it  has  been  owned  b 
IBEW  Local  723  Realty,  Inc.,  and  ha 
housed  various  union  offices.  Attorne 
Donald  Steininger,  who  acted  as  truste 
in  the  bankruptcy  of  that  owner,  said  h 
investigated  the  property. 

"The  building  had  a  mortgage  of  aj 
proximately  $35,000,"  he  said,  "and  I  ai 
vised  them  against  trying  to  sell  it." 

Anthony  Wayne  Bank  is  the  holder  < 
the  mortgage  and,  according  to  Harr 
Guingrich  at  the  bank,  it  is  in  foreclt 
sure.  It  definitely  is  for  sale  now  an 
"will  probably  end  up  being  owned  b 
Anthony  Wayne  Bank,"  Guingrich  said. 

"J'hen  it  will  go  on  the  market  for 
good  buyer,"  he  said.  "I  believe  th 
house  is  sound,  but  authentic  restoratio 
would  be  a  problem.  It's  just  too  costlj 
but  I'd  like  to  see  something  like  a  re; 
taurant  go  in  there." 

Karen  Anderson,  who  is  president  i 
ARCH,  Inc.,  says  it  is  a  project  that  cal 
for  "adaptive  re-use",  because  si 
agrees,  restoration  costs  are  prohibitive 

"The  main  thing  standing  between  th 
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(Courtesy  of  the  Lincoln  Museum  and  Library) 

A  $20  bill  bearing  the  likeness  of  Fort  Wayne's  Hugh  McCulloch,  who  first  rose 
tn  n*tinn»,  nm—n  tlurin?  the  Lincoln  administration. 
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Friday 
September  30 

Saturday 
October  1 


AUCTION  to  be  conducted  in  the      MULTI-PURPOSE    BUILDING    at    The    Fair 


Grounds  in  Hicksville,  Ohio.   (See  above  map.) 


Commencing  at  3  p.m.  on  Friday,  September  30th,  and  at  9:30  a.m. 
on  Saturday,  October  1st.  1983. 

For  Additional  Information  Phone: (419)  542-7944  or  542-8311 
or  write:       VILLAGE  REALTORS'  AUCTION  SERVICE 

P.O.  Box  247 
HICKSVILLE,  Ohio,  43526 

WESTFALL  REAL  ESTATE 
&  AUCTIONEERING 
West  Unity, Ohio, 43570 


ABOUT  THE  PERSONS  WHO  ACQUIRED  THE  PERSONAL  PROPERTY  BEING  OFFERED. 


In  the  mid-1830s,  Hugh  C.  and  Susan  Mann  McCulloch  came  from  the  East  to  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana  to  establish  forms  of  banking  in  a  community  that  several 
years  later  boasted  of  having  seven  miles  of  board  roads! 

Mr.  McCulloch  successfully  initiated  banking  in  Gary,  Indiana  -  Niles,  Michi- 
gan -  and  Chicago  -  and  caught  the  attention  of  President  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Mr.  Lincoln  appointed  him  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  within  two  years  the 
U.S.  Government  had  recovered  from  the  burdensome  debts  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  banking  system  set  up  by  Mr.  Mc.  is  the  basis  of  that  in  use  today.  The 
Honorable  Mr.  McCulloch  remained  in  Washington  to  serve  under  the  Presidencies 
of  Andrew  Johnson  and  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  i 

Mrs.  McCulloch  made  many  sacrifices  to  live  in  the  wild  mid-west,  having  re- 
ceived considerable  education  for  a  woman  in  her  time.   (Interesting  note:  her 
family  invented  and  patented  the  Yale  lock.)  A  good  portion  of  the  years  that 
her  husband  was  in  government  service,  she  lived  and  traveled  abroad  and  ex- 
posed her  children  (there  were  two  others  in  addition  to  Charles)  to  the  cul- 
tures of  Europe. 

The  McCulloch' s  son,  Charles,  and  the  only  one  to  marry,  remained  in  Fort  Wayne 
and  was  highly  respected  in  the  field  of  banking.  The  third  generation,  John 
Ross  McCulloch,  grew  to  manhood  in  the  "Three  Rivers"  area  and  established  his 
home  there.   (Turn-of-the-Century  photographs  of  his  living  room  are  used  as 
covers  for  this  sale  brochure.)  J.  Ross'  travels  were  extensive  and  his  inter- 
ests were  diverse.  His  cultural  knowledge  made  him  a  welcome  guest  of  the  more 
privileged  ranks  of  that  day's  society.  He  was  a  scholar  of  music,  art,  litera- 
ture, and  a  humanist.  If  living  today,  he  would  be  118  years  old. 

J.  Ross  McCulloch  was  a  very  close  friend  of  the  late  Vern  and  Betty  Hiscox,  of 
Fort  Wayne  and  Hicksville.  They  shared  many  of  his  interests  and  The  Hiscox 
Family  had  their  own  collections  and  generations'  of  acquisitions,  although, 
except  for  military  service,  their  travels  were  mostly  stateside. 

In  July,  1982^,  we  sold  the  items  that  Mr.  Hiscox  could  no  longer  use  as  he  re- 
duced his  possessions  to  furnish  a  smaller  home.  Upon  his  demise  in  April, 
there  became  "homeless"  vast  collections  of  the  things  he  had  most  treasured 
and  chosen  to  keep.  Among  the  varieties  -  thousands  of  items  -  there  will  be 
priceless  pieces  that  you  continue  to  cherish. 

We  are  pleased  to  present  these  collections  at  the  Auction  in  Hicksville,  Ohio, 
on  September  30th  and  October  1st.  We  welcome  you  to  the  community  and  know 
you  will  enjoy  your  fine  art,  memorabilia,  or  bits  of  history  for  many  years 
to  come. 


VILLAGE  REALTORS1  AUCTION  SERVICE 
WESTFALL  REAL  ESTATE  &  AUCTIONEERING 
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-FURNITURE   and   FINE    ARTS 


Untitled  Venice  Scene  -  Watercolor labeled'  "Rice".   19V  x  14"  plus  frame, 


Needlepoint  FOOTSTOOL;  Q.Anne  legs. 

"The  Gleaners"  lithograph  -  framed. 

Six-Drawer  Chest  -  approx.  5%'  high. 
INLAID  WOOD;  all  drawers  open  w/key. 
Excellent  Condition.   ITALIAN. 

Ornate  INLAID  WOOD  MANTEL  CLOCK. 
The  pendulum  is  hung  by  silk  cord. 
ITALIAN.   (See  on  front  cover) . 

6"  Japanese  verticle-sided  vase. 
Tetsuko  tells  us  that  it  depicts 
the  life  of  a  boy  child  a  long, 
LONG  TIME  AGO.   Enameled;  gold. 

LOUIS  XV  Period CURIO  CABINET. 

Cloverleaf  shape,  shelved,  bowed 
legs  &  beveled  glass.   A  real 
treasure  that  can  best  be  seen  on 
back  jacket  of  this  brochure. 

Small  Twin  Prints  -  Davison  -  1909. 

Small  English  print  on  wood. 

Grafton  -  Framed  Street  Scene. 
Oil. 

"The  Contented  Man"  -  Character 
study.    Print. 


Italian  Mosaic  -  3"  x  7". 
Miniature  Seascape  on  Wood 


"Chillon" . 


Mr/Mrs.  &  LOVESEAT.   VERY  UNUSUAL  three 
pieces  of  undefined  design.   Like  new  w/ 
tapestry  upholstery. 

BUDDHA  in  Black  Celluloid-like  case  w/gold 
trim.   24"  high.   (Can  be  seen  on  front 
cover.)   A  SECRET  DRAWER Shhhhh...! 

5  Velvet-backed  NEEDLEPOINT  PILLOWS. 
Maroon  and  Gold.   Luxurious. 

^>  Miniature  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Hugh  McCullough. 
White  kid  case. 

Duncan  Phyfe  Table  -  26"  in  diameter. 
Single  Drawer. 

Drop  Leaf  Side  Table;  also  has  single 
drawer.   Convenient. 

The  Three  Nudes  -  lead  figures  approx. 
10"  high. 

Lighted,  framed  print  -  "Firedance  of 
St.  Jean" ...  tireless  to  study  and  enjoy. 

STATUARY:   A  Bronze  "David"  and  two 
Plaster  ones  as  per  cover  photos. 


Iron  Lion  on  Base, 


"Vidal  1841" 


Photographic  likeness  -  prints  of  two  Arabian  men  in  desert.   Blues  and  cream  colors 
predominate.   Ivory  and  gold  framed.   Lighted.  Labeled  G.Rosa  TJIb.   Plated  "Rosati". 


Pair  of  EBONY  ELEPHANTS  w/IVORY 


FOR  MEN's  STUDY  or  DEN:  Pair  of  intricately 
carved  WILD  BOARS!   7-8"  high.   Bl.  Walnut. 


TUSKS.   Stand  six  inches  high. 

High-backed,  JACOBEAN  CHAIR  -  Bishop  Style;   excellent  condition;  a  graceful  piece 

Mahogany  CRYSTAL  CABINET:   Glass  Shelved;  Mirror  Back.   2  Doors  w/Keys.   Measures: 
5'  high  x  3'6"  wide  and  20"  deep.   (It  held  most  of  the  listed  crystal!). 


X-Back  Side  Chair  w/Needlepoint  Seat, 


Side  Chair  w/Hip  Rests 


Drop  Front  Lady's  DESK.   Large  drawer  under  writing  board;  small  drawer  and  pigeon 
holes,  plus  hidden  inkwell  compartment.   Good  condition.   It  locks. 


Small  3-Drawer  Oriental  Chest.   It 
has  inlaid  figures  &  design  and  a 
leather  top. 

Queen  Anne  Barrel-back  Chair.   Mahogany 
trim;  newly  upholstered. 

Carved  Walnut  Calendar  Clock;  key  winds, 
chimes.   In  accurate  working  order  today! 

Small  JACOBEAN  Dining  Table. 


Burled  Walnut  Bookcase  w/Bonnet  Top;  two 
drawers,  carved  knobs.  Keys.  Measures: 
7' 6"  x  3' 6"  x  20"  deep. 

Walnut  BOOKCASE  w/burled  front,  cathedral 
glass  doors,  hand  carved  pulls,  ornate 
bonnet.   8 ' 9 V  high  -  4'  wide  -  18"  deep. 
This  magnificent  piece  of  furniture  "breaks 
down"  for  easy  transporting. 


(See  next  page  for  additional  items ) 


*Furniture  and  Fine  Arts Continued 


Framed,  under  glass Character 

Study  "Old  Man" . . . Watercolor 
by  Grace  Earle  Har r  (?)...  . 

Silk  Velvet  Tapestry  w/Iris;  ivory 
"scroll"  ends. 

Watercolor  -  Dutch  -  W.C.  Hartega. 

2  ICONS  -  1895  -  marked  "Ulisse  DeM 
. . . .Firenz" . 

Lighted  Brass  &  Gilt-framed  Oil. 


6h"    Oriental  bulb-bottom  vase. 
Appears  gold-lined.   Graceful. 

LYRE-back  Side  Chair  w/Needle- 
po  i  n t  Seat. 

Women-at-the  Fountain,  under 
glass  &  fr  amed . 


Unsigned  water/landscape  w/ 
fisherman.   Very  nicely  framed. 


JAPANESE_WEDDI_NG_SCROLL  -  Two  title  pages  inside  worn  silk-bound  covers 
45  pages  of  exquisite  folding  mural;  each  pieces  9V  x  14".   Unbelieve- 
able  artistry  &  color.   Photos  available.   If  interested,  see  informa- 
tion on  another  page  regarding  bid  submitting. 


Enameled  Brass  Tray  -  intricately  designed  &  executed 

"Wash- 


4  "  x  4  k "  .  "18  9  5 


Brass-framed  Watercolor  - 
e  r  wome  n "  . 

Small  EBONY  Chairside  Table.    In- 
laid w/Mo t he r -o f - Pe a r 1 .   Hexa- 
gon.  See  on  jacket  covers. 


5"  mark 
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Early  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  TEMPLE_H ANG ^NG^  Th 
the  horizontal  picture.  It  is  like-new  in  a 
used  are  olive  greens,  browns,  and  golds  pre 
five  feet  eight  inches  in  height,  and  three 


Unmatched  Pair  of  RED  LEATHER 
CHAIRS.   One  s t r a i gh t- bac ked  & 
other  a  modified  wing.   These 
are  VERY  comfortable  as  well  as 
good  looking. 

THREE  DANTE  CHAIRS.   Two  are  carved 
and  set  slightly  higher  than  the 
smaller  inlaid  one.   One  of  the  pair 
is  visible  on  verticle  picture. 


"The  Fa 
"Th 


bee 
oug 
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car 
rat 
g  i  v 
s  t  u 


ed  &  signed  Oriental  pit- 
er  w/stopper.   Gold  Trim, 
e  this  &  other  two  minia- 
re  vases  in  the  Curio  Cabi- 
t  on  cover  pictures. 

is  is  the  hanging  seen  on 
ppearance  and  the  colors 
dominating.   It  measures 
feet  8h     inches  width. 

mily"  referred  to  this  as 
e^_C  a  b^n  e^^^_C  h  a^  i^r_ .   Having 
n  the  Chair  of  Mr.  McCull- 
h's  as  Secretary  of  the 
asury,  this  host  chair  w/its 
ved  walnut  legs  &  arm  rests, 
es  as  much  respect  as  it 
es  pleasure  to  use.   Very 
rdy  &  red  leather  upholstery 


SO  L  I_D_WALNUT_&  _FU  LL  Y_C  AR  VE  D  ,  we  assure  you  t 
another  DESK  of  this  calibre  &  category.   Th 
Hugh  McCullough  used  during  the  Presidencies 
Grant.    It  also  came  here  from  Washington, 
are  six  additional  ones.   Carved  top  protect 


Two-Door  Carved  Walnut  CREDENZA^ 
This  piece  makes  a  nice  complement 
to  the  above  listed  desk  and  is  of 
the  same  vintage. 


BRAS 
Glas 
j  ewe 


hat  there  is  probably  not 
is  is  the  desk  that  The  Hon. 

of  Lincoln,  Johnson,  and 
Three  drawers  lock;  and  there 
ed  w/fitted  glass. 

S  CARRIAGE  LAMP  -  Beveled 
s  -  all  sides  &  top;  some 
Is.   Very  Special. 


Boxes,  BOXES,  BOXES,  B-O-X-E-S 1 !   Silver,  Leather,  Enameled,  Carved 
Wood,  Inlaid  Wood,  Engraved,  Brass,  Leather,  Pa i n ted  ,  .  .  .  . ALL  KINDS! 


Sealed  Bids  Accepted  on  the  above  or  other  items  by  following  the  pre 
scribed  requisites.   Look  for  criteria  listed  elsewhere. 


-JEWELRY- 
2  Mexican  Silver  Bracelets  &  Mexican  Silver  Belt .... .great  pieces! 


Fine  Gold  Brooch  w/Garnets. 

Good  Imitation  Pearls. 

14K  wedding  band:  2h   penny. 

Engraved  Wedding  band:  1  penny. 

18K  &  Platinum  Ring:  1^  penny. 

Assorted  h   &  1  penny  rings  -  14K. 

Gent's  10K  Cameo  -  3-penny.   This 

ring  is  nice,  but  slightly  chipped. 

14K  -  Opal  Pendant  -  on  chain. 

10K  Cuff  Links,  Collar  Pin,  Tie  Pin, 
Stick  Pin.   Pearl  in  center  w/ 
enamel.   Leather  cased. 


Boxed,  Engraved  Gold  Cuff  Links. 

Gold  Filled  Wire  Hoops, 
"      "   Cameo  Bracelet, 
"      "   Chains  &  Earrings, 
"      "   Crucifix. 

Opal  &  Pearl  Ring  -  content  unmarked. 

Rose-gold  Agate  Stick  Pin. 

Small  Agate  Horn. 

Two  Engraved  Wedding  Bands. 

Lady's  Signet  Ring.   Depression  Era. 
High  Gold/Black  Onyx  w/engraving. 

Lady's  Bar  Pin  -  Rose/Yellow/Green  Gold 
(Leaves  on  a  Twig. .. .pretty . ) 


Sterling  Stick  Pin  w/Green  Tiger  Eye. 

HHS  Sterling  Class  Ring. 

Sterling  Perfume  Bottle. 

Assorted  Fraternal  Pins  -  some  w/gems. 

14K  Gold  Elgin  Lady's  Watch  w/cord  strap  and  four  small  diamonds. 

Stick  Pin  w/Coral,  also  sets  featuring:  Amythest,  Pearl,  Turquoise,  Topaz  -  many,  MANY! 


European  Gold  Pin  w/elaborate  inlay 
of  Paschal  Lamb  -  &  droplets.   May 
have  religious  significance.   Blues, 
reds,  white.   Beautiful! 


This  one  stumped  our  experts: 

Unusual,  Dark  &  Antique  Mounting 
w/gold  inside  band  &  approx. 
.75  ct  diamond. 

16.8  x  3.9  Diamond.   Gent's  Ring  - 
1.12  cts.   Probably  among  the 
best  pieces  in  the  collection. 

18K  Gold  Ring  that  is  hand-engraved: 
"CMcC. . .12/25/80".   That's  1880! 

Diamond  Wedding  Set  -  .25  pt.  diamond; 
7-. 03  cts.  w/wedding  band.  Center 
stone  measures  .30. 

Very  fine  gold  cross. 

Baby's  ring  &  locket  w/pearl.   Gold 
chain.   Engraved "VGH" . 


Open-faced  watch  w/original  crystal  - 
South  Bend  Watch  Company.   Oriental 
design;  key  wound;  original  key; 
all  encased.   18K  gold  w/hand-engraved 
dial.   Hinged,  swing  movement. 

Elgin  National  Watch  -  Ldy ' s  -  25  yr . 
Hunter  case.   15  jewel  #8285498. 
Beautiful  dial.   Fine  shape. 

Lady's  blue-green  enameled  cased  watch. 
Pretty;  has  key;  but  doesn't  run. 

18  K  Beveled  Glass  Brooch;  includes 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Hugh  McC.   Lovely! 

Enameled  Hand-Engraved  Baby  Bracelet. 
Marked  "Sada" . 


Black  Onyx  reverses  to  Cameo, 
diamonds.   14K  gold. 


2  small 


Engraved  1901  Bolo  Tie  Slide 
"Auchengray" . 

14K  Yellow  Gold  Gent's  Ring. 


Reads 


45  diamond, 


Hand-carved  CORAL  -  MANY  PIECES  -  Bracelet,  brooches,  earrings,  &  more.   This  is  be- 
lieved to  be  of  European  artistry  and  has  exquisite  detail. 

18K  Gold  Watch  -  not  initialed.   Mfg.  "F.  Howard  &  Co.  Boston".   Shows  pictures  of 

Sara  and  Chas  McC  on  porcelain  face.   Serviced  4x... #21689.   No  key;  replaced  crystal 

Elgin  Nat'l  Watch  Company  Gold  Watch  #1911656  -  not  marked  -  hunter  case. 


18K  Watch  by  European  Watch  Company.   Hunter-style  case  -  hand  engraved, 
has  gold  filled  chain. 


"Geneva"  - 


Lady's  Hampden  lever-set  watch.   #2645454 
"20  yr.  case". 


Molly-stock  movement.   Made  in  Canton,  0, 
(Continued  on  back ) 


Jewelry (Continued) 

17  Jewel  Parker  Watch. 

Royal  Dynasty  25  Jewel  automatic  wind  watch, 

10  Jewel  Stratford  Watch 

Brodex:  LCD  Quartz  Watch. 

4  "L  0  V  E"  cubes  w/gold  chains. 

Rhinestone  Bracelet,  earrings  &  pin 
labeled  Weiss/Kramer. 

Pedre  Watch  -  17  Jewel  -  (two  of  these) . 

Black  Jet  Necklace. 

"Argue-Depose" . . . . Irma  Watch  in  Case. 

3  pes.  carved  black  wood-like  material: 
large  brooch  &  earrings  w/matching 
bangles. .. believed  South  Seas. 

GARNET  NECKLACE  &  1  drop  earring:  h 
Dutch  cut.   Very  old. 

Synthetic  Yellow  Sapphire  -  white  gold 
mounting. 

3  watch  chains  -  gold  filled. 

Elgin  Wristwatch. . . for  a  collector? 

2  Gold  Watch  Fobs  marked  "F". 


Bright  Blue  Synthetic  Sapphire  Ring: 
Gold  Mounting. 

RUBY:  26  round  gems  approx.  2.9mm 
w/2  round  diamonds  2.8  mm.  (.0  8 
cts.  ea.) ,  5  penny  14K  gold 
(yellow)  mounting. 

SMOKY  QUARTZ:  14K  yellow  gold  mounting, 
Stone  approx  15.7  x  11.7  mm.  5h   p. 

Oval  AMETHYST  -  8  x  10mm.  14  round 

gems  approx  .2mm.  each  (.03  cts.ea) 
single  cut  diamonds ... .PLUS  eight 
round  amethysts  -  2.5  mm.  each  PLUS 

8  pear  PERIDOT  -  7.6  x  5.5mm.  each. 

9  penny  -  18K. . . .MUST  BE  SEEN! 

RARE!   DELICATE!  EXQUISITE!  LOVELY! 
Describing  the  CLAM  SHELL  CAMEOS!!! 
Brooch  with  excellent  detail;  two 
pins;  and  a  set  of  drop  earrings! 
European  carving. 

TORTOISE  SHELL  -  Drop  earrings  -  w/"S" 

Lady's  Pearl  Slide. 

AND 

Many,  MANY  MORE  Pieces!! 


-  INCIDENTALS  -  ETCETERAS  - 

Painted,  kneeling,  iron  CAMEL  INKWELL  !    Also,  small  WOODEN  (travel  ?)  INKWELL. 

6"  KEY  to  early  Fort  Wayne  Bank  vault ....  tumbler  action. 

Assayer 's  Brass  SCALES  &  BUCKET.  "The  Snooper"  -  IRON  DOORSTOP. 

4"  Iron  DRAGON.  9"  hand-carved  walking  man  PUPPET. 

Salamander:   "The  Independent  Stove  Company  -  Owosso,  Mich. " . . .He ' s  5"  long. 

2-Door  Glass/Brass  Pyramid  Display  Case  -  approx  18"  high. 

MEERSCHAUM  Pipe  w/brass  joint.  MEERSCHAUM  Pipe  w/figurehead  bowl  (&  tobacco!) 

Miniatures  of  LOTS  of  THINGS:  1"  Brass  Bulldogs;  IV  Coke  bottle;  Scotty  Dog,  etc... 

Burled  Wood  21"  PEACE  PIPE.  Beaded  INDIAN  TOMAHAWK 

Pair  authentic  matched  INDIAN  MOCCASINS,  Beaded;  also  single  beaded  Leather  GLOVE. 

Turn-of-the  Century  JAPANESE  THONGS  and  a  pair  of  large  sized  WOODEN  SHOES  (all  very  good) 

15"  CHURCHWARDEN  (Clay  Pipe,  that  is!).    Several  Fossils.       OSTRICH  EGG. 

1"  Hand-carved  wooden  top.   Believed  to  be  Jewish  game  or  toy. 

"Mood  Ring"  -  Marked  "Jean  Dixon".        1%"  Brass  Buddha.      Boar's  Tooth. 

CEREMONIAL  DRUMS ... .made  from  the  skulls  and  skins  of  adulterers!   (That's  the  story 
we've  always  been  told. ...  believed  to  be  South  African.) 

Solid  Brass  Anvil  -  "Lockwood  Taylor  -  Cleveland  1900"  .      BOAR  TUSKS  w/silver  joint. 

Brass  Compass  in  Leather  Case.  Cocoon  w/silk  enclosed. 

Brass  "Pharoh"  Seal. . . . "CMcC" .  Clamp  Nut  Cracker. 

Small  square  (approx  8")  of  hand-woven  fabric  -  believed  Coptic  -  part  of  a  CLAVUS. 


-CRYSTAL   &   CHI-NA- 

As  we've  emptied  shelves  and  cabinets,  and  opened  boxes,  we  are  impressed  with  the 
marvelous,  almost  perfect  condition  of  these  items.   Our  count  is  over  1100  pieces, 
many  of  which  gives  you  complete  sets.   The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  five 
generations'  acquisitions  -  if  we  don't  name  it,  we  probably  have  it  anyhow! 

Toby  "My  Host"  Royal  Dalton.  12  "Indian-head"  dessert  plates. 

LaMoro  jug  "JRMcC".  A  few  small  milk  glass  pieces. 

Cobalt  Vase.  Violet-patterned  Mustache  Cup.      2  Japanese  "mugs". 

RS  "Red"  Celery  Dish  Syracuse  Platter. 

Book:  blue  glass  toothpick  holder.         Austrian  plate,  signed  &  #ed. 

Gold  Top  Hat  2  lady  slipper  "pincushions"  (blue)    Majolica  Plate. 

Cobalt  water  glasses  (5)  and  juice  glasses  (4)  -  w/white  sailboats. 

Weimar  plate  "Thistles".  Shell-shaped  pink  milk  glass  dish. 

VERY  RARE:  Gold/Silver  RS  "Stouffer  Studios"  dish  approx  5"  diameter;  2"  high. 

Perfect  Condition:  Yellow  (navy  spattered)  glass  dish  w/3  gold-color  drawn  feet. 

6-8"  hand-painted  Bavarian  dishes.         12  matching  German  sauce  dishes. 

9  bone  china  saltcellars  -  they're  tiny  white  swans  -  precious! 

Large  Dresden  plate  w/opened  fruit. 

Matched  Boudoir  Set  includes  Washbowl,  Pitcher,  Soap  Dish  w/drainer  &  lid;  small 
Pitcher,  Commode  Lid;  two  Small  Toilet  Dishes. 

Austrian  footed  dish.  3-footed  Silesia  German  fluted  dish. 

4  3-piece  settings  &  3  serving  pieces  -  each  marked  "Chevrolet"  &  w/Chevy  Logo. 

10"  Foster  Bowl.  All  sizes  and  makes  of  TEAPOTS! 

Very  Old  Water  Pitcher  -  w/Fleur  de  lis  &  Greek  key  patterns. 

Etched  horseradish  jar  w/lid.  Pressed  Glass  Fan  Dish. 

Bud  Vases:  Depression,  etched,  cut,  &  pressed  Glass;  Czech,  English,  Japanese  China, 

Depression  Glass:  pink,  yellow,  green  -  a  few  pieces  of  each. 

Silesia  5"  round  Nappy.  R.S. (red)  8"  Bowl  -  Lily  pattern. 

Flow  Blue  Semi-vitreous  -  plate  -  marked  LaFrancaise.     Peach  petal-shaped  dish. 

"American  Beauty"   -  Homer  Laughlin.       Unusual  Noritake  Plate. 

Silesia  -  matched  9"  plates  (2  of  them)  and  a  charming  candy  dish.   Lovely  hues  of 
green  and  rose  w/touches  of  dark  blue. 

Bavarian  Collector's  Plate  -  Buster  Brown/Campbell's  Soup  Kid- type  in  sea  or  lake. 

Flow  Blue  White  Marquis  -  dated:  5/9/06  -  marked  Grindley's  English. 

9"  plate  -  marked  "Prov.  SACE-E.S.  Germany"  Lots  of  Toothpick  Holders. 

3  RS  (red)  8"  plates  -  all  same  3  hand-painted  plates  w/grape  design, 

pattern;  good,  better,  best  labeled  "A.  Koch" 

conditions. 

9"  numbered  Bavarian  plate. 

2  "Hartford  Deer"  small  tumblers.  „_    ,  ,,       ,,  ,„.      , ..  . 

Fluted  blue  &  gold  (Nippon-like)  plate. 

8h"   Pedestal  Cake  Plate.  Very  nice.   Oriental  markings. 

11  "Rehmann's  Rye  -  The  R  Brand  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio" SHOT  GLASSES! 

2   "Defiance  Liquor  Store,  Defiance,  Ohio" Shot  Glasses &  Others. 


Crystal  &  China  (Continued) 

10"  plate  -  Royal  Bavarian  -  yellows/pinks/  white. 

"Merito"  -  Japan  -  6".  9V  w/pattern  that  resembles  Poison  Ivy! 

2  interesting  small  pitchers:  a  German  one  and  one  marked  "LeHavre  Entree  duPort" 

R.S.  (red)  Cream  &  Sugar  w/lid  (tiny  chip). 

Gold  Color  Nippon  Nappy.  Set  of  6  hand-painted  cups  &  saucers. 

Collection  of  novelty  fine  china:  11  cups;  10  matching  saucers. 

9  sets  SAJI  hand-painted  cups  &  saucers:  8  marked  Royal  Halsey;  1  marked  "occupied 
Japan".   Three  of  these  are  tri-legged;  rest  tall-footed. 

9"  Limonges  Dish.  "9"  marked  "Erphila,  Germany".       Pretty  10%"  Swan  Dish. 

Oblong  Johnson  Bros.  dish.   "Petunia"  pattern  and  marked  "Decoration  at  Barberton". 

Set  of  China  marked:  National  China  -  Made  in  Japan.   It  includes,  -  10  Dinner  Plates, 
12  Soup  Dishes,  6  Sauce  Dishes,  11  Dessert  Plates,  Gravy  Boat,  2  Platters,  Oval 
Deep  Dish;  Covered  Tureen  (a  beautiful  one) ,  and  14  Luncheon  Plates. 

Commemorative  RW  -  blue  Tumbler  -  dated  12/5/33. 

16  Austrian  "MZ"  Soup  Dishes.  12  Dinner  Plates  -  Johnson  Brothers. 

2  (believed  to  be)  Bennington  pieces.  Colbalt  bowl  w/chrome  server;  open  bail. 

Amythest  Glass  Brandy  Bottle.      Amythest  Bride's  Basket.       Amythest  Tumbler. 

6  Demitasse  Cups  &  Saucers  (John  Johnson  Brothers:  1  huge  Platter, 

Maddock  -  Vitreous)  plus  5  3  egg  cups,  4  soups,  1  dessert. 

double-handled  coffee  cups 

w/6  saucers.  Flow  Blue  -  2  deep  soup  bowls. 

Royal  China  (Japan)  -  3  cups,  Czechoslovakian  pitcher,  &  sugar  bowl. 

2  saucers,  2  desserts.  ., 

2  Cut  Glass  Decanters. 

"Cortez"  -  NORITAKE  Set  includes: 

9  Cups.  9  Saucers       12  Sauce  Dishes      Creamer  &  Sugar  w/lid 

2  Platters       3  Serving  Dishes    Relish  Dish       Covered  Butter  w/lid 
9  Soups         10  Dinner  Plates   9  Luncheon  Plates    9  Dessert  Plates 

RS  (Green)  Germany 6  Saucers,  6  Cups,   Water  Pitcher  w/Tray,  Creamer  &  Sugar 

w/lid,  Crumpet  Tray,  7"  scalloped  edge  dish.   (White  flower  on  green). 

Commemorative  Radsford  Bone  China  Tea  Leaf  Ironstone  -  8"  square  dish, 
(square  dish)  depicting  the  covered  square  dish,  4  dessert 

crowning  of  Queen  Elizabeth  -  plates,  1  lunch  plate,  3  salts, 

1953.  1-4"  square  dish,  3  cups  (not  pft.). 

Tall  Cut  Glass  Flower  Vase.  2  small  Bone  China  Florals. 

Emerald  Glass  Decanter  w/graduate.  Cow  Cream  Pitcher. 

8  Oriental  china  cups  &  saucers.  24  Glass  Punch  Cups. 

Perfume  Bottle  w/stopper  (Bird).  Several  types  Glass  Pitchers. 

Rose-colored  Delicate  Glass  Pitcher  11  Pilsner  Glasses  w/clear  stems. 

w/6  tumblers.   Exquisite  design  8  Pilsner  Glasses  w/colored  stems. 


painted  on.   Believed  VERY  old, 
Elegant  Cruet  Set  w/Silver  Caddy. 


6  Sets  of  S  &  P  in  Silver  Caddies  w/ 


Sterling  tops;  ball  feet.   These 
were  used  in  Washington  in  the  1860s 
Martini  Pitchers;  Brandy  Snifters.  and  are  fine  pieces  in  A-l  condition. 


-    IVORY 

2k"    ELEPHANT   on    detachable    base. 

Decorative   Hair    Piece. 

2"    BALL   -    facinates    you    -    7    add'l. 
carved   balls   w/in   each   other. 
A   lifetime's   work! 

MING   LION   -    detailed    and    nicely 
engraved   w/moveable    ball    in 
animal's   mouth   behind   well- 
carved    teeth. 

Ass't    small    carvings    -    tiny 
animals,    talismen,    etc. 

Items    thought    to    be    toilet    pes. 

Crochet   Hooks. 


Ivory   here,    ., 

J  there, 


everywhere ! 


Finely   and   painstakingly   detailed: 
SQUATTING    SMALL    BOY    w/CRAB    in 
basket   at    feet.      A   delightful 
work    of    art! 

Pair    of   carved    Rings    -    approx    2". 

Matching    pr .    of    approx.    4"    carved 
vase    "jackets"    -    use:    undefined, 

Cigar    Holder. 

2    intricate,    spreader-type    pieces. 

VOTED    LOVLIEST:    7"    figure    of    a 

Japanese   Woman    holding    umbrella 
&    lotus    blossom.       Rooster    w/a 
feeding    dish   at    feet.       Detailed 
hair,    flower,    kimono,    rooster 
feathers,    obi!       To    see    is    to 
want    her ! ! 


II    BAKEMONO   YASHIKI-Tales    of    the    Tokugawa      -    or    "The    Haunted    House". 
This    leather-bound    book   was    published    in    1921    and    retold    from    the 
Japanese    original.       It    has    "folded"    pages,    fold-out   map   w/ledgend,    and 
tiny    IVORY   closures. 


-TORTOISE 


SHELL- 


SAMPAN    -  Approximately  1  foot  long  and  2%  inches  high.     This  unusual  piece  has 
sliding  parts    (cabin  doors,   etc.)    and  has  a  properly  scaled  anchor. 

Shell  BOX  -  approximately  2"  x  3".     Works  very  nicely.     Appears  seldom  handled. 

Pair  of  Tortoise  Drop  EARRINGS  for  pierced  ears.     Applied  letter   "S"   in  shell. 

RICKSHAW  -  Stands  approximately  4  inches  high.      It  lifts  up  and  down  on  operable 
wheels.     A  silk  cord  pulls  back  the  hooded  top;   all  else  is  of  the  shell. 

See  JEWELRY  pages  for  the  descriptions  on  the  CLAM  SHELL  CAMEOS! 

-GUNS,       ETC.    - 
Harrington   &   Richardson  Revolver   w/holster   -   32   S&W  cartridges-   #313636. 

9   mm.    Llama  Gabilondoy  Pistol    (automatic)    38   cal.    -   #53469. 

9  mm.    Guernica  Astra  -  Model   300    (Kurz  pistol  w/spare   clip  &   cleanrod   and  holster) . 
automatic  -   #546173. 

Krupp-Laufs   side  x   side  August  Schuler..l6   gauge  Monte  Carlo  open  sight. (S) B4 (S) . 

Colt  P.T.    22  Automatic   Rifle  w/flip  sight  -   semi-automatic  -   #65559. 

Remington  Model   24   -    22   caliber   -   short  -  w/peep  sight  -   automatic   #130437. 

Muzzle-laoding   pistol.      U.S.    Springfield  Flintlock   -   40   calibre   -    "1855"   on   lock. 

Colt,    31   caliber.      Baby  Navy  Dragoon  Cap  &   Ball  Revolver.      Engraved  on  cylinder. 
#302494.      Old,    OLD! 

Winchester  Model   1890.      22   caliber.      #126714.  Tooled  Powder   Flask  w/Dispenser 

Japanese   Sword   -   case  made  w/square-holed  coins.  Powder   Belt!  DAGGERS! 

Cambodian  Ceremonial  Daggar.  Several  Pair   Binoculars.  Ass't.    Shells. 

Mexican  Daggar.  IVORY  Hari-Kari   Sword.  Scimitars Swords! 


Crystal  &  China (Continued) 

Blue  Weller  Vase. 

3-footed  antique  Japanese  "salt". 

English  Candy  Dish  w/lid. 

Two  Brides'  Baskets. 

2  Small  Decanters  w/Stoppers 


Several  Cut  Glass  Relish  Dishes,      j|| 
one  w/etched  server. 

IV  Porcelain  boots  &  bootjack. 

HAVILAND  Limonges  China  -  partial  set  includes 
8  Dinner  Plates  8  Saucers 

8  Dessert  Plates         2  Platters 
1  Lunch  Plate  1  Cup  -  chipped 


Opaline  or  Camphor  Glass  Water  Sprite  Vase 

Pair  Spode  "Cowslip"  saltcellars. 

Lead  Crystal  Table  Lamp  w/Prisms. 

Tall,  Lime  Green  Depression  Candy 
Dishes  w/lids  (Pair) 

CORNUCOPIA  -  Pressed  Glass  -  an  ex- 
ceptionally nice  &  UNUSUAL  item! 

Early  HUMMEL  #129  -  (repaired) 

Toothpick  Holders  -  CUT  &  ETCHED. 

8  Cordials  -  "Hennessy" . 

8  Bone  Dishes 

2  Serving  Dishes 

2  small  Serving  Dishes. 


Homer  Laughlin-Hudson  -  (Delicate  gold-flowered  border) : 

Covered  Tureen  8  Bone  Dishes     5  Cups      11  Saltcellars 

1  Bowl  2  Dessert  Plates   1  Serving  Dish 


12  Sauce  Dishes  3  Soups 

RS  "Red"  Celery  Dish. 

Royal  Gustafsberg   Tureen  &  Platter. 

Pressed  Glass  Bread  Plate  (Religious) . 

Large  &  Small  Serving  Bowls  -  Cut  Glass 
w/Silver  Trim. 


3  Assorted  Platters 

1  large,  2  small  Vaseline  Glass  Bowls. 

Several  pieces  Fostoria  ware. 


RS  )Red_Prussia  -  PIN  DISH  w/lid 

This  is  delicate  piece  w/three 
interior  sections. 


CRYSTAL  CANDLELABRUM  -  from  the  Historic  Sponhauer  House Gift  from  the  early 

Fort  Wayne  Settlers,  the  Hattersly  Family.   VERY  SPECIAL  TORCHERE!! 

Another  Dozen  (or  so)  each  of  Spoonholders ,  Celerys,  Relish  Dishes,  Vases,  etc.,  ETC. 
in  etched,  cut,  pressed,  applied  -  all  styles  of  glasswares. 

Set  of  Matched  CRYSTAL:  (w/ladder  or  trellis  &  rose  -  etched)  -  6  Sherbets,  8  Water 
Goblets,  6  Large  Tumblers,  6  Short  Desserts,  6  Sherry  Glasses. 

ALSO  -  for  your  selection:  16  etched  goblets,  12  etched  sherbets,  7  cut  sherbets, 

and  16  MORE  sherbets,  PLUS  12  MORE  etched  AND  cut  sherbets,  and  six  each  of  two 
additional  styles  of  sherbets! ... .and  9  MORE. 

To  DRINK  FROM:  5  small  open  stem  sherry,  6  open  stem  wine  glasses,  6  cut  glass  liquers, 
5  footed,  etched  liquers,  10  Glass  Irish  Coffee  Cups,  8  large  Champagne  Glasses, 
4  small  Champagne  Glasses,  Assorted  Wine,  Cordial,  and  Brandy  Glasses,  plus 
16  large  etched  Goblets. 

13  Delicate,  pedestaled  crystal  saltcellars.    Crystal  (cut)  Salt  &  Pepper. 

LEAD  GLASS  -  Cut  Crystal  -  Assortment  of  DISHES,  BOWLS,  VASES. ...  you ' 11  be  Pleased! 


SEVERAL  LOVELY  VASES  -  Pr .  Tall  Italian  (soft  pink)  (one  needs  repair) 
blue  one;  a  yellow  &  a  gold. 


w 


a   green   & 
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SILVER 


and       Other 


METALS 


Silver  Punch  Ladle  -  "Sada"  -  Unusually  fine  piece. 

"Ohio"  Sterling  Spoon.  Brass  Cuspidor. 

Small  Silverplate  teakettle  w/steam  spout. 

Silver  Pouring  Spout  -  Swedish. 

Win.  Rogers  Gravy  Boat.  Silver  Thimbles. 

Baby  Spoons:  3-plated,  4-plated,  and  others. 

4  Piece  Rogers  Carving  Set.  Pyrex/Silver  Server. 

Plated  Butter  Dish  w/Pineapple  Handle. 

"Ross"  Napkin  Ring.  Griffin  Cand leholde r . 

Silver  Salad  Server  -  "J". 

S i 1 ve r - r immed  Bud  Vases,  tumblers,  serving  dishes. 

Napier  Silver  Cocktail  Shaker.         8  Sterling  Salt  Spoons. 

4  LARGE  Trays  (1  round,  1  oval,  1  square) . 

3  pc.  Tea  Set  (FB/Rogers) 3  pc  .  Tea  Set  (Regis). 

Lennox  Hurricane  Candleholder;  Several  Sets  of  Silver  &  Brass  ones 

Brass  Paperweights  (Dogs) .  Carved  Brass  Box. 

Nickle  Teapot  Cigar  Cutter. 

6  Silver  liquer  caddies;  5  cobalt  liners,  6  cobalt  mixing  sticks. 

Filigreed  Brass  Incense  Burner,  also  Urn,  and  Hanging  Lamp. 

6  Sets  -  Dirigold  -  Salts  &  Peppers. 

105  pieces  Diril_ite  Flatware!   12  each  of  knives,  butterspreaders, 
fish  forks,  salad  forks,  dinner  forks,  soup  spoons,  dessert 
spoons,  place  spoons,  plus  9  other  serving  pieces.    (In  Box) 

Gold  Color  Cream  and  Sugar  -  Benedict. 

Gold  Color  Salt  &  Pepper  -  Pickard. 

Initialed  Thermos  &  Pitcher,  each  w/stopper on  matching  tray. 

"SRMcC"  -  silver  cake  server.    (We  have  photo.) 

Miscellaneous  Crumb  Trays  w/Scraper  &/or  Brush. 

German  Scissors/Letter  Opener/Holder. 

Copper  Teakettle  Silver  Bread  Tray. 

6  Silver  Cordials  -  (3-ball  feet)  -  German. 

Rogers  Sugar  Tongs. 

3"  x  IV  Brass  Bear  on  Base. 

Enameled  Inlaid  Silver  Teaspoon. 

Silver  Matchbox  Cover  w/Striker. 

Iron  Table  w/Mosaic  Top  -  Chairside 

Gorham  Double  Vegetable  Dish. 


3  Antique  Silver  Flasks 
Copper/Pewter  Stein. 
Quaker  Salt  &  Pepper. 
Sterling  Silver  Mug. 


6    pr.     Sterling    S     &    P     (boxed). 


12    Rogers. Bros.     Cocktail    Forks 
(Continued   next    two   pages 


Silver  and  Other  Metals (Con't.) 


LaFrance  Salt  Shaker 

Win.  R.  Rogers  Gravy  Boat 

14  Plated  Demitasse  Spoons 


Plated  Serving  Dish  w/lid. 

6  Plated  Egg  Cups. 

6  Reed  &  Barton  Serving  Spoons. 


8  Fruit  Spoons  -  Alvin  -  6  of  these  are  engraved  "M". 

Oriental  Designed  Silver  Dish  -  73  grams. 

Sterling  Perfume  Flask  -  202  grams.     3  pewter  Shakers. 

11  piece  Silver  Dresser  Set  -  initialed  "M". 

Silver  Engraved  Cane  Top  w/antelope  in  pattern. 

Plated  Cigarette  Box  -  173  grams. 

6"  x  5"  x  4"  Inlaid  Box "Sorennto" 

Many,  many  miscellaneous  pieces  in  addition  to  the  following  sets: 
Rog e£s_&_B£o .  AI  xll     (triple) - 

12  dinner  knives,  10  luncheon  &  3  butter  knives;  19  teaspoons,  12 
demitasse,  12  place,  and  11  soup  spoons;  12  dinner  forks,  11  salad, 
6  fish  forks,  4  tablespoons,  12  cocktail  forks,  1  gravy  ladle. 

S^  t.  a_2L£i  3- e^  s^_s  Flatware  -  very  fine  quality  - 

14  teaspoons,  7  soup,  3  table,  8  dinner  forks,  8  salad  forks,  8 

knives,  1  butter  knife,  1  slotted  spoon. 
Wro^_Ro£££S_&_Son  (AA)  IS  - 

5  teaspoons,  7  soup,  3  table;  8  dinner  forks,  8  salad  forks. 
Reed_&_Ba_r;ton  -   6  Sterling  Tablespoons. 
Aj-V_in  Sterling  -  6  Grapefruit  Spoons. 
Roger_s_B£OS  AI    (Grape  Pattern)  - 

13  teaspoons;  1  butter  knife,  1  sugar  spoon,  large  &  small  ladles. 
M£w_En^£and_S_£lve£pla  te  ~  8  iced  tea  spoons. 
^51-l_^22^£.^_^A.2j-_^2j.  (Original  Rogers)   -  8  spoons. 

51ni-^_^°2£^£^  ~  (crown  pattern)  -  10  salad  forks. 

Roge£s_&_B_ro  AI  x  II  -  6  teaspoons,  two  forks. 

W^R^  -  4  spiral  handled  demitasse  spoons;  2  matching  soda  spoons. 

Bened£ct_  -  Demitasse  spoon;  one  soda  spoon. 

W_^R^  -  6  silverplated  teaspoons;  6  knives. 

1 8_4^_R£jge£S_B£os__!_  -  6  butter  knives  -  plain. 

Comm£n£ty_S_i  lver  -  (III)  -  12  knives;  11  forks. 

W^R^   (A. A.)  -  3  piece  Child's  Place  Setting. 

SALTCELLARS  (Sterling)  -  original  leather  case .  .  . pa ten t  "'61".  ..each 

is  40.99  grams.   Complete  w/sterling  salt  spoons.   (Photo  available.) 
Coin  Silver  Wedding  Cake  Knife  in  Case.  ..80.8  grams. 
4  Sterling  Spoons  -  "Maude "....20.  grams  each. 
2  Sterling  Spoons  -  "Maude" 20.6  grams  each. 


_E2MIM_-_ANTIQUE_2_ANCIENT_ 

2  Oriental  (Chinese)  Coins. 

5  Japanese  Coins  (1  w/ square  center). 

19  53  Panama  Coin  1903  Ph_i  1 1  i-g^Lne  Coin. 

India:  4  coins  dated  -  1835,  1870,  1878,  1882. 

Canadian :  1922  5  $ ,  1900  5  $ ,  1911  5C,  1969  2  5  C  ,  1941  1  C  ,  1916  1 £ , 

1911  l*.   Also  1  8  6  7Z 1  9  6  7  _  1 0  0  _y  r  JL_  1 «  . 
G erma n :  5  Deutsche  1971  "G"  Bundesrepublich  Deutchland. 
2  Thaler  (Mark)  1856 

1  1875  Mark 

2  Ober bef hlschaber s  OST 

F  r_e  n  c  h  :  Uncirculated  1950  5  Franc. 

1-1887,  1-1893,  1-1939,  5-1840,  1  Centime  1913. 
U  n  ide  n  t  i_f  _ie  d  :  7  coins.    (one  w/lef  t-facing  Caesar)  . 
Spanish:   Fifteen  Coins  circa  1895-1948. 
FX§Jlc_s  -  2-10  Francs  (Belgium),  1-1923  Re  n  tenban  k  f  che  i  n  ,  1-1929 

Reichmark  (10),  5  Cinq,  1945,  1-10  Shilling  Note,  1-1-Pound, 

3-10  Kroner  (Chehy)  Morova. 
$5  on  HAMILTON  NATIONAL  BANK  (Fort  Wayne)  -  signed  by  J.Ross  McCulloch 
$20   on  MILLVILLE  NATIONAL  BANK,  New  Jersey,  signed  by  Hon.  Hugh  McC . 

-  COMMEMORATIVE  - 


1934  "Sample  of  Aluminum  from  'Aluminum  of  America  Alcoa1" 

Union  Pacific... 1934". 
Undated  -  Indiana  Service  Corporation  token  -  Good  for  One  City  Fare". 
Large  coin  w/Masonic  Emblem  on  one  side,  "Quar.  Dol."  &  "Neallie". 
Good  Luck  Talisman   "from  Tony  Cabooch  -  'Swacade'  -  Anheuser-Busch  - 

St .  Louis" . 
A  very  old  coin  buried  in  a  chunk  of  lava.   Appears  Italian. 
Several  religious  and  fraternal  commemor a t i ves  -  among  them  one  that 

honors  Bishop  Noll. 
Several  military  insignia  and  medals  -  primarily  from  WWII. 

"Victoria  Annvm  Regni  Sexagesimvm  Feliciter  Clavdit  XX  ivn.   MDCCCXCVII 
(Reverse)  Longitvdo  diervm  in  dextera  eivs...et  in  sinstra  gloria" 


2!IX£I_iL!2iI_Othe£_Metals (Con  '  t .  ) 

6  Sterling  Teaspoons  -  non-engraved.   Stamped  "Sterling".   10.5  grams  ea. 

Serving  Spoon  -  stamped  "Coin".. 30  grams. 

Server  -  hand  engraved:  "A.E.Ross";  stamped  "Coin" 90.9  grams. 

TOWLE  Candlelight  pattern  -  6  place  spoons 20.5  grams,  each; 

2  forks  at  40.7  grams  each  and  2  knives  (w/stainless  blades)  . 

Gravy  Ladle  -  European  Sterling    (.925/1000). 

Butter  Knife  -  20.4  grams.  Butter  Server  -  40.8  grams. 

Engraved,  Decorative  Round  Box  -  approx.  lh"     in  diameter.   Lid  inscrib- 
ed: "McC  -  1838-1888". 

Boxed  Mexican  Silver  Cocktail  Forks  -  old  and  interesting! 

______ C_0_I_N_S_  _&_  ._C_U_R_R_E_N_C_Y_ 

.!LIJS_.!1_S__  ve  r  _Do  1 1  a  r  s  :  2-1971;  1-1972. 

££££iSlA.n._M_l  _  _   19  61 

Wa  1  k_n  g_Lj.be  rty  :  1943D  &  1946 

B a  r  be£ s__D irae  :  19  0  7 

______ :  1851,  1852,  1865 

___C_P_e__:  2-18  6  5 

^S  LQ'^_ :     5  -  Undecipherable  dates. 

_________________:  190  7 

____________  -  size  of  gold  dollar  &  like  appearance.   Dated  1799 

reading  "Made  for  George  Washington  by  Major  Barry,  in  his  likeness 

by  one  whose  pleasure  is  to  know  him  personally". 

£ 1_G° 1 d__£_££ =  18  56. 

$10_Gold_Piece  -  Liberty  Cap/  Eagle/  Shield.   1882. 

$  3 _G o 1 d_P i e c e :  Crown  Liberty  -  1854. 

_____ 1 _____ c e :  Eagle  Shield  in  middle  -  1813. 

ilM_Dollar.   Liberty  w/ perched  Eagle.  -  1928. 

Wh££t_££.n..n.A££  ~  230  of  them.        Several  Buffalo  Nickels. 

§.i.l.Z££_Q££££££.!i :  $67.75  face  value. 

**££££  £  ££i2i£!_il£.lX£  1 :     4  •  lS£n.n.£^Y_M£i  A  z£2ii£££  :     1964,    1967. 

D    Mint     1C :      '59, '60, '61,      '64,3-'68. 

10  1964  Jefferson  Nickels.  19  Beautiful  Dimes.     11  FDR  Dimes. 

$2  with  "Ivy  Baker  Priest"  autogrpah. 

2-$10  Silver  Certificates  -  1934  Series  B  &  H. 

$1  -  Dominion  of  Canada  -  July  2nd,  1923  -  Ottawa. 

1928  $1  Silver  Certificate  (A)  *21087651A 

American  Bank  Note  Company  -  Luxemborg  -  5  Francs. 

4-$2  Bills.  31  -  $1  Silver  Certificates. 


II 


-HOUSEHOLD 


FURNISHINGS- 


Blue  crushed  velvet  Lounge  Chair 
w/automan;  newly  upholstered! 

Brocade  Sofa  w/matching  Platform 
Rocker  -  well  built. 

Limed  Oak  Double  Bed  Suite: 
Bookcase  Headboard,  6/4 
Dresser,  4  Drawer  Chest, 
Springs,  Mattresses. 

Twin  Beds:  Single  Headboard, 
Mattresses,  Springs,  and 
Quilted  Coverlet. 

Pr.  Queen  Anne  Mahogany  Tables 
w/raised  filigreed  edge. 

Desk,  Bed,  Table,  &  Floor  Lamps. 

Chrome-leg  Kitchen  Table  w/five 
chairs  &  seat  pads. 

Large  box  matched  Wall  Paper. 

Tables:  Occasional,  Book,  Bed- 
side, TV  (5  new),  etc 

Several  Card  Tables. 

A  variety  of  pottery,  bakeware, 
too  numerous  to  list. 


Horton  Clothes  Dryer 

Kenmore  Washer. 

Antiqued  Cedar  Chest 

Mirrors:  Plain,  Framed,  &  Beveled. 

Misc.  Dressers  &  Small  Chests. 

Gibson  Refrigerator/Freezer. 

New  Window  Blinds. 

King-sized  Sheets,  Cotton  &  Woolen 
Blankets. 

Misc.  Kitchen  Utensils  &  Pans. 

Cook  Books. 

Towels,  Tableclothes,  Napkins. 

100%  Wool,  Leather-bound  English-made 
Stadium  Blanket.   Very  fine. 

Wicker  Hamper,  Scales,  Wastebaskets. 

Laundry  Caddy;  Misc.  Laundry  Items. 

Christmas:  Tree,  Rotary  Color  Wheel, 
Assortment  of  Items. 

"Everyday"  dishes,  tumblers,  enamelware 


Electric  Appliances:  Irons,  Knife,  Roasters,  Fondue  Pot,  Clocks,  Sewing  Machine  (heavy), 
Vacuum  Sweepers,  Crock  Pot,  Skillets,  Heaters,  Radios,  Window  Fan,  Lighted  Pictures,  etc, 


Electric  Drill 

Briggs  &  Straton  2h   h.p.  push  mower. 

Lawn  Roller 

h   h.p.  Grinder 

3  Trouble  Lights. 

18'  &  6'  Step  Ladders. 

2  Lawn  Loungers. 

3  Army  Cots. 

8 '  x  20 '  Woven  Porch  Rug  (Brown  &  Tan) 
2'  x  4'  Saw  Table 
7'  x  2'  Rose  Trellis 


2  Window  Frames  w/Glass 

10  pes.  Plate  Glass:  75"  x  18". 

2  pes.  Plate  Glass:  60"  x  18". 

Pipe  Fittings,  Valves,  etc. 

2-2"  Steel  Shafts. 

Tile  Scoop  -  Good  Shape. 

6  Assorted  Pipe  Wrenches. 

Shovels,  Rakes,  Pruners,  Hoes,  etc. 

16"  Black  &  Decker  Electric  Hedge  Trimmers, 

Approx.  10  -  3/8"  Chain  w/Hook. 

Misc.  Small  Tools. 


-  PRIMITIVE   ITEMS  - 

Wooden:  Potato  Mashers,  Pepper  Mill  (German),  Butter  Bowls,  Butter  Paddle,  Kraut  Stomper, 
Large  &  Small  Slaw  &  Vegetable  Cutters  (complete  w/guides) ,  Commode  Chair  w/wooden  lid. 


Sealing  Wax  Jars. 

Tin  Fire  Shovel;  Tin  Dust  Pan. 

Eyewash  Cup  (Cobalt) . 

"Nose  Cup"  dated  "7/2  and  11/19,  1901". 
(Our  first!) . 


8  matched  small  brown  bean  pots  (nice) . 

Miniature  Kerosene  Lantern  w/Chimney! 

Canning  Jars. 

Apple  Butter  Kettle  &  Crane;  two  add'l. 
iron  kettle  stands. 


Primitives (Continued) 

Maple  Table  (Small  &  Painted) . 

2  pc.  Maple  Antique  Grain  Finish 
Cupboard.   Glass  Doors,  Chaffed 
Edge;  Top  Intact.   All  Original. 

Hy-Grade  early  10 -Watt  Electric 
Light  Bulb  (it  works  now!). 

Iron  Trivets. 

Granite:  Coffee  pot,  pans,  funnels, 
roasters,  etc. 

Several  Salt  Crocks. 

Two  old  "push"  mowers. 

Hand  Sickle. 

2  Horlicks1  Milk  Glass  Jars. 

Ass't  Mason  &  glass  top  canning 
jars;  misc.  bottles. 

Ornate  Window  Frame  w/no  glass. 

Wooden  Chest;  leather  straps  &  grips, 

2  wooden  sleds,  metal  runners. 


Six  Buggy  Springs. 

2  Kerosene  Lamps;  4  chimneys,  1  wall 
bracket,  2  reflectors. 

Tin  Oilers. 

Crocks:  7-1  gallon,  11  small,  5  mid- 
sized  and  more. 

Wooden  Medicine  Cabinet  (no  mirror) . 

Misc.  small  Tin  &  Wooden  Items. 

Feathertick,  Comforters,  Pillows. 

2  Newel  Posts.   Dowels:  finished  and 
unfinished. 

2  Pitcher  Hand  Pumps. 

3  small  iron  kettles;  2  griddles. 
Dry  Sink  (painted) . 

Old  medicine  tins  &  jars. 

"Catarrh  Snuff"  -  pale  blue  bottle 

w/wire  /cork. 
Galvanized  &  Tin  items,  etc 


-ORIENTAL 


RUGS 


RUNNERS- 


We  did  not  "make  connections"  with  our  "rug  counselor"  prior  to  printing.  We 
have  the  descriptions  from  THE  PERSIAN  STORE  -  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  dated  1950 
and  1951.  The  carpets  are  listed  as  Kurman,  Darkazin,  Kazak,  Sarapi,  Antique 
Sarouk,  Kazuk  (again) ,  and  Royal  Sarouk.  Seven  names  -  Twelve  Pieces.  Use  your 
expertise  and  enjoy  buying! 
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AUCTION  to  commence  at  3  p.m.  on  Friday,  September  30th.  Previewing 

will  be  from  noon  on  that  day.  On  Saturday,  the  Auction  Building  will 

open  at  8:30  a.m.  (OHIO  time)  and  bidding  will  commence  at  9:30.  For 

your  convenience  in  attending  for  the  items  of  greatest  interest  to  you, 

we  have  prepared  the  following  progression  schedule: 

FRIDAY         3  p.m.         Household 

Miscellaneous  Items 

Primitives 

Silver 

Coins 

Jewelry 

SATURDAY     9:30  a.m.  Incidental  Collectibles 

10:00  a.m.  China  &  Crystal 

11:00  a.m.  Guns  &  Swords 

followed  by  Oriental  Rugs 

1:00  p.m.  Antique  Furniture 

followed  by  Fine  Arts 
Ivory,  etc. 

For  this  absolute  Administrators'  sale: 

Sealed  Bids  will  be  received  on  any  item  by  the  following  method: 

1)  Specify  exact  item  (s)  on  which  you  wish  to  bid. 
Be  certain  that  your  bid  figure  properly  describes 
the  item(s)  -  and  put  each  on  separate  paper. 

2)  Mail  bid  WITH  YOUR  CHECK  FOR  SAME  to: 

The  HICKSVILLE  BANK  Auction  Trust  Account. 
Mr.  B.L.  Whonsetler,  President 
East  High  Street  -  P.O.  Box 
Hicksville,  Ohio  43526 

Should  you  be  overbid,  your  money  will  be  returned  to  you 
within  48  hours  after  the  auction. 

TERMS  day  of  sale:  CASH  or  CHECKS  with  Positive  Identification. 


We  have  photographs  and  slides  on  many  of  the  fine  arts  pieces  and  rare 
collectibles  which  are  available  to  curators  or  libraries.  Will  supply 
at  your  request  until  one  week  before  Auction. 


Lunch  and  refreshments  will  be  served  on  site  from  Friday  a.m.  thru  Sat- 
urday by  United  Methodist  Women.  You  will  be  able  to  spend  the  day  in  the 
best  Auction  facility  around.  There  will  be  seating  for  several  hundred 
bidders;  auctioning  from  the  stage;  small  items  to  be  given  lot  numbers. 


Hicksville 's  Redwood  Motel  (419)  542-8913.  Holiday  Inns  at  Montpelier 
Defiance,  Van  Wert;  25  miles  to  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 


MORE  INCIDENTALS ! 

With  an  inventory  as  vast  as  this,  it's  not  surprising  that  we  have 
additional  things  that  we  discovered  which  may  be  of  interest  to  you: 


SCRIMSHAW:  The  tooth  is  8  inches  long 
cumference.  The  prettier  side  shows 
reverses  to  two  whales  and  an  anchor. 

Miscellaneous  Embroidery. 

11  matched  Apothecary  Jars. 

1872  New  Testament. 

Gargoyle  Sconce  -  15". 

3  Gibson  Prints;  5  Misc. 

Milford  School  Souvenir. 

Ohio  Admission  to  Union. 

Hicksville  Public  School 
Special  Program. 

8  McGuffy  Readers. 

"Scotty"  Dog  Bookends. 

IV  Chalk  Dogs. 

Griswold's  ^SOME_FORT_WAYNE 
PHIZES^  -  printed  1904! 

^£*i2ii££*.  fish  Vase. 

2  Silhouette  Pictures  -  circa 
1935  . 

Small  Oval  Icon  -  Brass  frame. 
Celluloid  Collar  Box. 


and  measures  8  inches  in  cir- 
lovely  maiden  on  parqueted  floor; 
Red,  brown,  green  inks. 

Griswold's  "BUILDERS  OF  GREATER 
FORT  WAYNE".   For  Collectors 
of  area  history  -  Excellent 
condition 

ALSO:  "HISTORY  OF  FORT  WAYNE 

AND  ALLEN  COUNTY". 

S 

M-O-P  Crested  Letter  Opener. 

Folding  Mirrors  w/ beveled  edge; 
Oak  frames  -  approx  1'  sq. 

6  S t r a igh t-Edge  Razors/Cases. 
German  Steins. 

ORIENTAL  LADY  Base:  Good  Lamp. 

7  tiny  Ivory  Dice. 

Hollowed  Cork  w/tiny  Dice. 

5  prints  "Supplement  to  the 

Illustrated  American  Pub." 

Wooden  "Cleola"  Cigar  Box. 

Large,  beveled  edge,  plaster 

framed  Mirror;  Several  good 
quality  wall  mirrors. 

Cane-bottom  Host  Chair. 


The-Auction ' s -MOST-UNUSUAL- ITEM-AWARD  should  go  to  ^THE_MUMMY_HAND » j i 
Yes,  we  have  a  partially  unwrapped  hand.   Visible  are  wrist  &  finger 
joints,  etc.   Hand  is  wearing  a  turquoise  ring.   Photos  available  to 
curators  . 

In  the  same  line,  we  have  a  believed  to  be  authentic  DEATH  MASK, 
Terra  Cotta  Oil  Lamp,  1"  Alabaster  Ointment  Jar,  Scarab,  Coin  - 
thick  &  appears  hand-hammered. 


ALPACA  BLANKET 
bound . 


huge  &  leather- 


Stamped,  stuffed  KITTENS. 
Dated  1892. 


Pair  . 


Stereoscope  &  Cards. 

Engraved  Gold  "Finepoint" 
'eversharp1.  "Mabi  & 
Co.  Patented  1-9-15". 


Todd 


MINIATURES-  Believed  Turkish  -  Six 
of  them,  measuring  3/4"  to  2". 
Each  glass  encased  and  gold-rimmed 


"Cute"  Iron  JAPANESE  WRESTLERS 
Romulus  &  Remus  Spoons. 


%, 


Fur  Coat  made  from  fur  owned  by 
Hugh  McCulloch  -  small  size. 

LOTS  of  ADVERTISING  ITEMS. 


0 


Several  pair  old  EYE  GLASSES: 

Pewter  case;  recoil  chain. 


THIS  PROPERTY  located  at  334  East  Berry  Street,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
is  available  thru  the  ESTATE  of  VERN  G.  HISCOX,  pursuant  to  Case 
Number  7362,  Probate  Court,  Defiance  County,  Ohio. 

Listed  as  one  of  the  53  outstanding  buildings  in  the  Fort  Wayne 
Architectural  Society,  it  is  cited  as  the  best  example  of  Gothic 
Revival  in  the  city,  and  is  located  within  the  Central  Business 
District  of  that  "All-American  City". 

The  house  is  structurally  sound,  has  three  fireplaces;  one-half 
dozen  baths  plus  powder  rooms,  gas  hot  water  heating,  ornate  cherry 
and  oak  woodwork,  beamed  ceilings,  gimped  and  muraled  walls.   In 
addition,  there  is  a  two-story  brick  carriage  house  with  a  total  of 
3150  square  feet.   The  residence  property  provides  7700  square  feet 

Additional  information  regarding  this 
property  may  be  obtained  by  phoning  the 
administrators  at  (419)  542-7944  or  (419) 
542-8810. 


The  Commercial  Realty  Comapny  authorized 
to  represent  the  estate  is  HARDING  &  DAHM 
in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  (219)  423-4311. 


SOME  color  photos  available  on  the  more  precious  and  fine  art  items. 

For  additional  information  write  to  Box  247,  Hicksville,  Ohio  43526. 

VILLAGE  REALTORS  AUCTION  SERVICE  .  .  .  BEN  WESTFALL,  AUCTIONEER 


Vast  dispersal  of  personal  property  of  Hugh  McCullough/Vern  Hiscox. 

MOST  ITEMS  from  these  photos  Available  at  Auction  .  .  .  Sept.  30  —  Oct.  1. 

Valued  Estate  Pieces  selling  in  HICKSVILLE,  OHIO. 


Michael 
Hiwfiei 


Scarred  manse 
once  estate  of 
national  leader 
Hugh  McCulloch 

The  McCulloch  Home,  in  the  600  block  of 
West  Superior  Street,  is  a  shattered  mansion, 
scarred  with  broken  or  boarded  windows,  cracked 
walls  and  we^d-strewn  grounds.  There  is  little 
about  it  today  that  reflects  the  grandeur  of  the 
place  when  it  was  built  140  years  ago. 

The  McCulloch  homestead  originally  was  A 
splendid  example  of  the  Greek  Revival  style  in 
architecture,  and  it  well  represented  then,  "along 
with  the  newly  built  Hamilton  Homestead  and 
the  soon-to-be-built  Hanna  home,  the  new 
wealth  of  Fort  Wayne's  leading  pioneers. 

The  first  of  several  such  houses  -built  by 
Henry  Williams,  who  was  known  as  "the  South- 
ern Architect"  of  Fort  Wayne,  the  McCulloch 
home  was  perfectly  balanced.  Four  stately  square 
columns  in  a  Doric  style  defined  the  grand  front 
portico.  The  main  part  of  the  house  originally 
was  a  story  and  a  half  high,  and  had  one-story 
wings,  each  the  same  size,  built  on  the  right  and 
left  sides.  One  of  the  wings  was  a  greenhouse. 
Later  in  the  19th  Century,  the  height  of  the  man- 
sion was  increased  to  two  stories  and  the  square 
columns  replaced  with  taller  round  ones. 

The  spacious  property  was  surrounded  by  a 
white  picket  fence  and  the  grounds  were  filled 
with  fruit  trees,  pines,  rose  gardens,  and  grapes. 
Behind  it  all,  were  the  sycamore  trees  along  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Marys,  near  the  ancient  fishing 
site  used  for  ages  by  the  Indians  who  first  lived  in 
the  area. 

This  was  the  grand  home  of  Hugh  McCulloch, 
one  of  the  best  known  figures  of  early  Fort 
Wayne.  McCulloch,  a  native  of  Maine  and  a  Bos- 
ton- trained  lawyer,  came  to  the  pioneer  village  of 
Fort  Wayne  in  1833  and  quickly  began  to  make 
his  fortune.  He  became  Judge  of  the  Probate 
Court  in  1834,  and  in  1835  he  was  named  Cashier 
and  Branch  Manager  in  Fort  Wayne  of  the  newly 
formed  State  Bank  of  Indiana,  despite  his  protest 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  that  he  "had  no  practi- 
cal knowledge  whatever  of  banking."  He  came  to 
like  his  new  career  so  much,  however,  that  he 
soon  gave  up  the  law  (as  being  dull  and  uninte- 
resting) and  found  himself  on  a  tack  that  led  to 
the  most  prominent  banking  positions  in  the  na- 
tion. 


Deeply  active  in  his  local  community,  McCul- 
loch was  named  president  of  the  new  Bank  of  the 
State  of  Indiana  in  1855  (this  replaced  the  oW 
"State  Bank"),  and  he  earned  a  national  reputa- 
tion during  the  desperate  months  of  the  financial 
panic  of  1857  when  he  not  only  managed  to  save 
the  state  bank's  charter,  but  he  also  saved  the 
privately  owned  Hamilton  Bank  of  Fort  Wayne, 
of  which  he  was  a  partner. 

The  peak  of  his  career,  however,  came  during 
the  Civil  War  and  in  the  decades  following.  In 
1863,*President  Lincoln  called  McCulloch  to  ac- 
cept the  new  position  of  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, a  position  from  which  he  launched  the  na- 
tional banking  system.  Two  years  later,  in  1865, 
Lincoln  named  McCulloch  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  a  position  he  held  in  the  administra- 
tions of  Presidents  Andrew  Johnson  (1865-1869) 
and  Chester  A.  Arthur  (in  1884). 

But  the  history  of  the  McCulloch  home  is 
more  properly  the  center  of  an  important  part  in 
the  life  of  the  extraordinary  woman  he  married, 
Susan  Marie  Man. 

-  Susan  Man,  also  an  easterner  (from  upstate 
New  York),  was  born  in  1818.  She  spent  most  of 
her  childhood  in  Plattsburg,  N.Y.,  a  town 
founded  by  her  pre-Revolutionary  forefathers. 
As  a  young  girl,  she  was  sent  away  to  the  Hartford 
Female  Seminary,  in  Connecticut,  which  had 
been  established  by  Catherine  Beecher,  the  sister 
of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  ("Uncle  Tom's  Cabin") 
and  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  two  of  Ameri- 
ca's foremost  antislavery  figures.  Susan  Man  and 
her  "school  chums,"  as  she  called  them,  would  be 
among  the  hundreds  of  teachers  produced  by  the 
Beecher  school  determined  to  bring  quality  pri- 
mary education  to  the  pioneer  west. 

At  the  age  of  18,  Susan  and  her  best  friend, 
Alida  Hubbell,  were  sought  out  personally  by  two 
of  Fort  Wayne's  most  distinguished  pioneers, 
Samuel  Hanna  and  Allen  Hamilton,  who  came  to 
New  York  to  get  permission  from  the  women's 
parents  to  escort  them  back  to  teach  in  the  village 
of  Fort  Wayne.  The  bargain  was  struck,  and  Su- 
san Man  has  left  us  an  intriguing  account  of  her 
travels  from  the  Erie  Canal,  across  Lake  Erie  to 
Toledo,  and  up  the  Maumee  to  Fort  Wayne. 

Having  arrived  in  Toledo,  the  young  teachers 
"found  that  there  was  not  a  decent  house  in 
town."  A  stage,  piloted  by  a  colorful  figure,  car- 
ried them  to  the  town  of  Maumee  through  a 
"magnificent  primeval  forest"  where,  at  a  cabin, 
they  were  thankful  to  get  some  cold  meat  and 

some  bread.  Two  young  men,  the  Hilton  boys, 
were  hired  to  take  the  women  up  the  river  to  Fort 
Wayne  in  a  48-foot  "pirogue"  (dug-out  canoe) 
while  their  escort,  Alida  Hubbell's  brother,  se- 
lected the  "most  promising  cabin  along  the  way 
to  spend  the  night  in.  The  food  was  "corn  dodgers 
and  fat  bacon,"  but  the  boys  cooked  some  black 
bass  and  perch. 

Once  in  Fort  Wayne,  Susan  found  the  small 
village  charming,  not  least  of  all  because  she  met 
young  Hugh  McCulloch  her  first  evening  in  town. 
McCulloch  was  then  head  of  the  bank,  and  both 
Susan  and  Alida  were  "struck  by  the  appearance 
of  this  gentleman,  who  was  six  feet  tall,  slender 
and  well  proportioned,  with  blue  eyes  and  fair 
hair;  his  accent  was  that  of  a  Bostonian." 

During  1836,  Susan  and  Alida  started  their 
school  for  girls,  which  was  held  in  a  room  in  "the 
old  court  house."  Most  of  the  girls  were  moth- 
erless and  looked  to  the  young  teachers  for  ad- 
vice. A  boys'  school  was  conducted  in  the  same 
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building  by  the  Rev.  Jessie  Hoover,  who  had  just 
come  to  Fort  Wayne  as  the  area's  first  Lutheran 
minister. 

The  next  year,  Alida  was  called  back  tq  her 
New  York  home  and  Susan  Man  accompanied 
her.  Their  escort  this  time  was  a  very  delighted 
Hugh  McCulloch,  who  had  business  in  Buffalo. 
At  the  point  in  the  Maumee  where  everyone  left 
the  boats  to  take  the  stage  for  the  10-mile  ride  to 
Toledo,  the  women  found  the  same  colorful 
driver  they  had  met  a  year  before.  Susan  remem- 
bered that  "the  man  who  drove  the  stage  sang 
Methodist  tunes  with  a  fine  baritone  voice,  be- 
tween times  addressing  his  horses  in  profane  ex- 
pletives. He  drove  well  over  a  very  bad  road,  for 
they  were  cutting  and  excavating  for  the  Wabash 
and  Erie  Canal,"  though  at  one  point,  to  every- 
one's delight,  a  bad  jolt  threw  a  young  ornately 
dressed  army  officer  "of  very  small  size"  out  of 
the  stage  and  into  the  mud  of  the  deeply  rutted 
road. 

A  year  later,  on  March  21,  1838,  Susan  and 
Hugh  were  married.  When  the  couple  returned  to 
Fort  Wayne,  they  were  delighted  to  find  yet  again 
the  same  baritoned  swearing  Methodist  at  the  re- 
ins of  the  stage  from  Toledo  to  Maumee. 

After  arriving  in  Fort  Wayne,  Susan  and  Hugh 
straightaway  went  to  inspect  the  construction  of 
their  first  home,  a  small  but  elegant  brick  build- 
ing at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Clinton  which  was 
furnished  by  Hugh's  bank.  They  found  the  work 
going  well,  though  Susan  was  distressed  to  see  the 
workmen  spitting  tobacco  all  over  the  new  floor. 
The  couple  had  to  board  for  a  while  with  the 
Fairfields  (cousins  of  Hugh),  but  Susan  found 
Mrs.  Fairfield  "a  very  disagreeable  person  and 
not  at  all  honest." 

The  couple  occupied  this  brick  house,  where 
two  of  their  children  were  born,  until  1843,  when 
the  mansion  on  Superior  Street  was  completed. 
The  house  had  been  built  "in  the  suburbs  of  the  J 
town"  so  that  the  children  "would  be  better  away  | 
from  the  streets  of  the  village,"  and  it  was  roman- 
tically situated  "on  a  bank  of  the  St.  Marys  River, 
near  the  spot  where  Charlevoix  and  the  Jesuit  , 
Fathers  encamped,  and   .  . .   (where  we)   often  j 
found  arrow  heads  and  sometimes  money  with 
very  ancient  dates  upon  it." 

For  Susan  McCulloch  the  two  decades  be- 
tween 1843  and  1863  were  very  fondly  remem- 
bered as  idyllic  times  of  quiet,  elegant  country 
living  —  enjoying  the  best  that  there  could  be  in 
Fort  Wayne  before  the  Civil  War.  But  in  reality 
these  years  were  never  quite  so  quiet,  for  Susan 
McCulloch,  like  her  husband,  was  caught  up  in 
the  great  events  that  swept  the  town,  the  state, 
and  the  nation. 

Dring  these  years, -Susan  renewed  her  close 
friendship  with  the  Beecher  family,  and  sup- 
ported the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Beecher  to 
become  pastor  of  First  Presbyterian  Church.  But 
because  of  factional  disputes  in  the  congregation, 
the  attempt  failed.  Yet,  at  a  gathering  in  the  Mc- 
Culloch home  of  great  Beecher  pastors,  Lyman 
(the  father)  and  Henry  Ward  (the  abolitionist 
and  brother  of  Charles),  a  new  congregation  was 
formed  to  become  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church,  which  today  is  Westminster  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  2614  E.  State  Blvd. 

On  the  state  scene,  the  new  Indiana  constitu- 
tion of  1851  allowed  for  the  organization  of  a  new 
state  bank,  which  was  duly  chartered  in  1855 
with  Hugh  McCulloch  as  its  president.  Susan 
acted  as  assistant  to  her  husband,  helping  him 
deal  with  the  overwhelming  tasks  of  president  of 
the  bank  and  head  of  the  Fort  Wayne  branch. 


She  became,  for  instance,  expert  at  forging 
Hugh's  signature  which,  by  law,  had  to  be  on  ev- 
ery note  circulated  by  the  bank  and  its  20 
branches. 

When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  in  April  1861, 
Susan,  like  other  Fort  Wayne  women,  threw  her- 
self into  the  task  of  sustaining  the  northern  war 
effort.  "We  got  the  news  (about  Confederate  at- 
tacks on  Fort  Sumter)  on  Sunday,"  Susan  re- 
called, "and  on  Monday  morning  I  went  to  the 
stores  and  bought  every  yard  there  was  of  blue 
and  gray  flannel  in  the  city  of  Fort  Wayne."  She 
then  led  a  group  of  women  brought  together  in 
the  "town  hall"  to  make  blouses  and  overalls  for 
the  first  companies  that  enlisted. 

An  entirely  new  chapter  in  the  McCullochs' 
lives  opened  in  1863  when  the  family  was  called 
to  Washington,  and  then  in  later  years  overseas 
to  England.  After  the  Civil  War,  Susan  Man  Mc- 
Culloch seldom  returned  to  Fort  Wayne,  where 
her  son  Charles  maintained  the  family  interests. 

But  she  never  forgot  her  home  in  early  Fort 
Wayne  where  she  raised  her  family  and  she  and 
her  husband  laid  the  foundations  for  later  promi- 
nence. Near  to  her  death,  in  1898,  when  compil- 
ing her  "Recollections,"  among  the  most  endur- 
ing memories  was  for  her  the  "little  paradise"  on 
the  St.  Marys  River.  She  always  recalled  how 
many  flowers  there  were;  today  there  are  none. 


The  McCulloch  House  (about  1936,  above,  and  1956,  below)  housed 
the  Fort  Wayne  College  of  Medicine  from  1892-1905,  was  purchased 
by  the  Fort  Wayne  Turners  in  1906  and  later  was  owned  by  a  realty 
company  formed  by  Local  723  of  International  Brotherhood  of  Elec- 
trical Workers.  In  1978,  Anthony  Wayne  Bank,  which  retained  the 
mortgage  on  the  house  when  the  realty  company  filed  for  bankruptcy 
in  1976,  deeded  the  property  over  to  ARCH,  Inc.,  local  preservationist 
group.  ARCH  still  owns  the  property  and  is  trying  to  market  it. 
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A  FORT  WAYNE  FAMILY 
THROUGH  THE  CIVIL  WAR 


CLIFFORD  H.  RICHARDS* 

"Our  city  was  thrown  into  a  great 
state  of  excitement  today,"  announced 
the  Fort  Wayne  Sentinel  of  April  13, 
1861,  "by  the  reception  of  news  that 
Civil  war  had  actually  commenced  at 
Charleston.  Groups  can  be  seen  at  all 
points  eagerly  discussing  the  news. 
Business  appears  to  be  suspended  and 
nothing  but  the  war  is  thought  of  or  spo- 
ken about.  An  air  of  seriousness  and 
deep  sorrow  marks  the  demeanor  of  all 
and  whatever  difference  of  opinion 


there  may  be  as  to  the  causes  which 
have  lead  to  the  catastrophe,  all  deplore 
its  occurrence."1 

Three  days  later,  Mayor  Randall2 
called  to  order  a  mass  meeting  at  the  He- 
dekin  Hall,  where  it  was  declared  that 
"There  should  be  but  one  party- 
.  .  .pledged  to  uphold  and  sustain 
.  .  .the  national  administration."  The 
enrollment  of  volunteers  began,  and  by 
the  first  week  of  August,  Camp  Allen, 
south-west  of  the  Main  Street  Bridge, 


was  becoming  a  rendezvous  and  train- 
ing ground  for  troops  of  northeastern 
Indiana.1 

Within  a  scant  five  blocks  north-east 
of  this  training  ground  was  the  home  of 
the  family  upon  which  our  attention  will 
be  centered  during  the  four  years  of  civil 
conflict.  The  family  is  that  of  Hugh  and 
Susan  McCulloch. 

Hugh  had  come  west  from  his  native 
Kennebunk,  Maine,  by  way  of  the 
Cumberland  Road,  the  Ohio  River,  and 


the  Michigan  Road.  He  arrived  in  the 
raw  pioneer  village  of  Fort  Wayne  on 
July  4,  1833,  in  time  to  give  the  Inde- 
pendence Day  address.4  While  trained 
for  the  law,  Hugh  had  an  opportunity  to 
fill  the  position  as  cashier  and  manager 
of  the  Indiana  Branch  Bank  at  Fort 
Wayne,  which  suited  him  so  well  that  in 
1861  he  was  completing  his  twenty- 
eighth  year  in  that  position.  In  1836  he 
had  met  Susan  Man  of  Plattsburgh, 
New  York,  who  had  spent  a  year  teach- 
ing school  in  Fort  Wayne.  In  March  of 
1838,  they  were  married  and  lived  in  a 
house  provided  by  the  bank,  which  ad- 
joined the  west  side  of  the  bank  building 
at  the  southwest  corner  of  Clinton  and 
Main  Streets.  After  five  years,  they 
built  a  house  of  their  own  beyond  the 
west  city  limits,  which  is  still  standing 
at  710  Superior  Street  and  is  still  called 
the  McCulloch  House.5 

During  the  years  Susan  had  lived  in 
Fort  Wayne  (1836- 1865),  she  had  main- 
tained a  lively  exchange  of  letters  with 
her  mother,  Marie  Halsey,  in  Platts- 
burgh, N.Y.  Fortunately,  someone 
saved  these  letters  along  with  those  ex- 
changed with  her  fiance  and  husband 
which  make  up  the  McCulloch  Collec- 
tion in  the  Lilly  Library  at 
Bloomington,  Indiana.  The  letters  show 
how  the  McCullochs  lived  through  the 
Civil  War." 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  the 
McCulloch  family  living  in  the  McCul- 
loch House  was  made  up  of  Hugh  Mc- 
Culloch (aged  52),  his  wife,  Susan 
(aged  42),  their  eldest  son  Charles 
(aged  21),  a  second  son  Fred  (aged  18), 
and  a  five-year-old  daughter,  Marie 
Louise.  In  addition,  two  Vermilyea  or- 
phans, Anna  and  Hugh,7  made  their 
home  there  and  at  various  times  mem- 
bers of  Hugh's  brothers'  families  lived 
there  when  in  need  of  assistance  or 
when  Susan  needed  house  help.  Susan 
hired  and  trained  a  long  succession  of 
immigrant  house  girls  and  cooks  who 
were  in  great  demand  as  wives  after 
they  were  trained.  Throughout  a  long 
period  of  time,  German  "Chris"  was 
the  McCulloch  gardener  and  handy- 
man.8 


WASHINGTON 

After  twenty-eight  years  of  close  ap- 
plication to  the  affairs  of  the  Fort  Wayne 
bank,  Hugh  felt  the  need  for  a  vacation. 
Besides,  it  was  the  year  of  the  couple's 
twenty-fifth  wedding  anniversary,  so  in 
March  of  1863  Susan  and  Hugh  decided 
to  celebrate  by  taking  a  trip  east  to  visit 
old  friends. 

They  stopped  a  day  or  so  in  Pitts- 
burgh, where  they  visited  the  green- 
houses; a  day  or  two  in  Philadelphia, 
where  they  visited  the  art  galleries,  a 
day  or  two  in  Baltimore,  where  they 
viewed  the  monuments  and  beautiful 
surroundings,  then  to  war-time  Wash- 
ington for  Susan's  first  visit.  They  went 
through  the  public  buildings,  saw  the 
greenhouses,  viewed  some  of  the  de- 
fense fortifications,  and  were  amused  at 
the  depth  of  the  mud  in  the  streets.  Mud, 
she  recalled,  was  over  their  shoe  tops  on 
most  of  the  streets  and  because  there 
was  no  pavement  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  cross  from  the  White  House  to 
Lafayette  square  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street.  They  stopped  at  the  Metro- 
politan Hotel  where  the  fare  was  abomi- 
nable and  where  the  broken  transom 
over  the  door  made  it  impossible  to 
sleep  because  "a  company  of  Kansas 
politicians  held  a  noisy  caucus  in  the 
next  room  all  night."* 

They  were  glad  to  leave  Washington 
and  to  call  on  relatives  in  New  York 
City.  From  there  they  went  to  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  where  Susan  had  gradu- 
ated twenty-eight  years  before.  Here, 


on  March  2 1 ,  they  celebrated  their  sil- 
ver wedding  anniversary.  They  next 
went  to  Boston  and  Kennebunk,  Maine, 
where  snow  was  five  feet  deep,  then  on 
to  visit  Susan's  mother  at  Plattsburgh, 
N.Y.  After  this  they  returned  to  New 
York  City,  and  at  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel 
they  met  Governor  Morton  of  Indiana, 
who  informed  them  that  Hugh  was  the 
object  of  a  search  by  federal  govern- 
ment officials  who  wanted  him  to  take 
charge  of  the  new  Currency  Bureau. 

After  they  returned  to  Fort  Wayne 
they  superintended  the  building  of  an 
addition  to  their  house,  and,  reluctantly, 
Hugh  accepted  the  office  of  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency  after  his  son  Charles 
told  him,  "Father,  I  can  take  care  of 
your  business  here  and  I  think  it  is  your 
duty  to  go.  The  country  is  in  the  midst 
of  a  great  war,  the  finances  are  in  a  very 
confused  condition.  You  would  not  let 
Fred  and  me  enlist  to  fight,  you  said  we 
were  too  young.  Now,  you  really  ought 
to  go  and  take  charge  of  the  finances 
from  patriotic  motives."** 

In  the  fall  of  1863,  Susan  and  Louise 
went  to  Washington  and  spent  the  win- 
ter with  Hugh  in  crowded  quarters. 
They  were  able  to  get  only  one  room  at 
the  hotel,  so  six-year-old  Louise  slept 
on  a  cot  in  a  closet.  In  the  spring  of 
1864,  Susan  and  Louise  visited  Fred  at 
the  military  school  he  was  attending  in 
Vermont.  After  a  short  stay  in  Platts- 
burgh, they  returned  to  Fort  Wayne.9 

In  the  meantime,  Hugh  was  establish- 
ing himself  as  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency. One  fine  October  day,  he  decided 
to  survey  war-time  Washington.  He  pro- 
cured a  horse  and  wagon  from  the  Trea- 
sury Department,  picked  up  his 
brother-in-law,  Albon  Piatt,  and 
crossed  the  east  branch  of  the  Potomac 
on  a  bridge  near  the  Navy  Yard,  and 
viewed  the  Congressional  burying 
ground.  They  decided  it  was  not  taste- 
fully laid  off  and  was  greatly  neglected. 
They  ascended  the  Maryland  heights 
and  drove  along  over  the  hills  by  numer- 
ous fortifications  and  by  camp  after 
camp  until  they  reached  the  bluff  over- 
looking the  quaint  old  town  of  Alexan- 
dria. "The  view  from  this  point  was 
beautiful  in  the  extreme.  This  day  is  one 
of  our  sweet,  soft,  autumn  days  with  a 
bright  warm  sun  but  a  slightly  hazy  at- 
mosphere. On  the  south  was  the  Poto- 
mac glittering  in  the  soft  sunlight  here 
and  there  dotted  with  steamboats  and  by 


sail  vessels.  Beyond  it  was  Alexandria 
looking  as  quiet  and  sleepy  as  an  old 
Virginia  town  ought  to  look.  While  ris- 
ing gently  and  extending  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach  were  the  Virginia  hills 
stript  of  the  forest  that  abounded  there 
when  the  war  commenced,  now  frown- 
ing with  fortifications  and  whitened 
with  tents.  To  the  north  was  the  Navy 
Yard  and  the  arsenal,  and  to  the  west  the 
city,  just  far  enough  off  to  have  the 
prominent  beauties  revealed  and  the  de- 
fects hidden.  As  we  sat  there  in  the  car- 
riage, and  on  the  way,  as  new  beauties 
were  discovered,  I  kept  constantly  ex- 
claiming, 'What  a  pity  that  Susan  is  not 
here!  How  she  would  enjoy  this  fine 
drive  and  beautiful  prospect!' ' 

Earlier,  in  July  of  1861,  Hugh,  ac- 
companied by  son  Charles,  had  at- 
tended the  President's  last  levee  of  the 
season,  and  he  commented  unenthusi- 
astically, "Had  an  introduction  to  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  I  saw 
everything  that  was  to  be  seen  at  such  a 
place ."  "  Two  years  later  he  wrote  to  Su- 
san, "I  have  recently  spent  a  part  of  two 
evenings  with  the  President  at  the  Sol- 
dier's Home.  Once  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  back  a  reconciliation  between 
him  and  Mr.  Chase,12  and  once  on  busi- 
ness relations  to  trade  in  the  rebel  states. 
Mr.  Lincoln  made  a  frank  statement  of 
his  kind  feelings  for  Mr.  Chase  remov- 
ing all  cause  for  estrangement  between 
them  &  the  latter  has  gone  west  to  take 
off  his  coat  &  work  for  the  Union  ticket. 
The  morning  after  my  visit  to  the  Presi- 
dent I  took  breakfast  with  Mr.  Chase 
and,  as  I  took  leave  of  him,  he  said  to 
me  that  whatever  might  happen  to  him, 
he  should  ever  feel  proud  and  grateful 
for  having  been  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing me  to  Washington.  .  .  The  next 
morning  I  spent  with  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
last  Friday  when  we  were  receiving  the 
news  of  Sheridan's  second  victory  over 
Early.  He  was  consequently  in  excellent 
spirits  and  I  laughed  over  his  well-told 
stories  until  I  was  sore."' 

In  the  same  letter,  Hugh  observes  that 
"The  rebellion  is  wavering  under  the 
blows  it  is  receiving  and  it  seems  now 
quite  evident  that  Lincoln  will  be  re- 
elected by  a  triumphant  majority.  He  is 
not  exactly  my  man  for  the  presidency  a 
second  time,  but  he  is  more  hated  and 
feared  by  the  rebels  than  any  other  man 
and  his  election  will  crush  their  remain- 
ing hopes  of  success  by  reason  of  divi- 
sions in  the  North."14 


A  day  or  so  after  his  second  inaugura- 
tion, President  Lincoln,  by  one  of  his 
messengers,  sent  word  to  Hugh  that  he 
should  call  on  him  at  the  White  House. 
When  the  President  met  him  Lincoln 
took  him  by  the  hand  and  said,  "I  have 
send  for  you,  Mr.  McCulloch,  to  let  you 
know  that  I  want  you  to  be  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  if  you  do  not  object  to 
do,  I  shall  send  your  name  to  the  Sen- 
ate." Hugh  wrote  that  he  was  taken 
aback  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  an- 
nouncement and  that  it  was  an  office 
that  he  had  not  aspired  to  and  did  not  de- 
sire, partly  because  he  knew  how  hard 
and  difficult  the  duties  were  but  also  be- 
cause he  had  been  offered  a  desirable 
position  in  a  New  York  bank.  His  reply 
was,  "I  thank  you,  Mr.  President, 
heartily  for  this  mark  of  your  confi- 
dence and  I  shall  be  glad  to  comply  with 
your  wishes  if  I  did  not  distrust  my  abil- 
ity to  do  what  will  be  required  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  existing 
financial  condition  of  the  Govern- 
ment." 

"I  will  be  responsible  for  that"  said 
the  President,  "and  so  I  reckon  we  will 
consider  the  matter  closed." 

Hugh  observed  that  the  President 
seemed  greatly  careworn  but  cheerful. 
For  his  own  part,  Hugh  did  find  the  cab- 
inet position  very  laborious  and  thank- 
less.'5 


In  Washington,  on  April  14,  1865, 
Susan  had  been  packing  for  her  return  to 
Fort  Wayne.  She  and  Hugh  had  retired 
early,  as  Susan  planned  to  leave  by  train 
at  seven  in  the  morning.  A  little  after  ten 
o'clock  there  was  a  sharp  rap  at  the  door 
and  a  neighbor  called,  "Did  you  hear 
that  horse  go  by?  They  say  the  man  who 
rode  the  horse  has  murdered  Mr.  Seward 
(the  Secretary  of  State)  and  his  family." 
Other  neighbors  brought  the  news  that 
President  Lincoln  had  been  shot  at 
Ford's  Theatre.  Hugh  on  foot  (followed 
at  a  distance  by  his  son  Fred  with  a  pis- 
tol) hurried  to  Mr.  Seward's  house  first, 
then  on  to  the  house  where  President 
Lincoln  lay  dying. 

The  McCullochs  attended  the 
Lincoln  funeral,  but  Susan  was  obliged 
to  miss  the  Grand  Parade  and  review  of 
the  Army  in  order  to  return  to  Fort 
Wayne  to  relieve  Mrs.  Sutermeister, 
who  had  been  caring  for  Louise.  "As  I 
entered  my  own  doors,  my  little  Louise 
came  down  the  stairs  to  meet  me  in  her 
night-gown,  her  brown  hair  hanging 
over  her  shoulders  —  a  lovely  sight  to 
her  mother  after  all  the  horrors  of  the 
past  few  weeks."16 

On  May  7,  1865,  Hugh  writes  that  he 
had  just  completed  a  long  and  pleasant 
conference  with  President  Johnson 
upon  trade  and  appointments.  "I  am 
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getting  along  very  comfortably  with 
business  as  Secretary  and  am  in  a  fair 
way  to  get  the  Department  into  an  easy 
financial  condition  —  better  than  antici- 
pated." He  continued,  "I  like  Johnson 
very  much.  My  relations  with  him  are 
candid  and  intimate,  rather  more  so,  I 
think,  than  they  would  have  been  with 
Mr.  Lincoln.  We  have  in  the  new  Presi- 
dent, a  judicious,  honest,  unpretending 
man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability  and 
of  the  most  honest  purpose  who  will  do 
his  duty  with  a  single  eye  to  the  interest 
of  the  country.  At  least,  such  is  the  im- 
pression that  he  had  made  upon  me.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  assassination  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  will  prove  to  have  been  rather  a 
monstrous  atrocity  than  a  national  ca- 
lamity."17 

FORT  WAYNE: 
SOLDIERS  AID 

In  her  "Recollections,"  Susan  re- 
counts that  in  1 86 1  she  got  news  on  Sun- 
day, April  14,  that  Fort  Sumpter  had 
been  fired  on  and  the  next  morning  she 
"went  to  the  stores  and  bought  every 
yard  there  was  of  blue  and  gray  flannel 
in  the  city  of  Fort  Wayne.  The  ladies 
met  in  the  town  hall  and  we  made 
blouses  and  overalls  for  the  first  com- 
pany that  enlisted."18  Susan  and  other 
ladies  organized  the  Soldier's  Aid  work 
so  that  when  calls  came  they  could  send 
lint,  bandages,  clothing,  and  other  hos- 
pital supplies.19 

Mrs.  Eliza  George,  "a  most  estima- 
ble woman  volunteered  to  go  as  a  nurse 
in  the  hospitals  in  Kentucky,"20  and  Su- 
san kept  in  close  touch  with  her  as  she 
ordered  and  was  supplied  with  needed 
hospital  stores.  Reports  of  the  work  of 
these  Soldier's  Aid  groups  are  found  in 
the  Fort  Wayne  Sentinel. 21 

In  October  of  1 863 ,  Mrs .  George  was 
back  to  Fort  Wayne  on  leave  and  to  pick 
up  supplies  for  the  sick  and  wounded. 
She  reported  to  Susan  that  the  best  sight 
she  has  ever  seen  was  a  black  regiment 
at  Corinth  so  well  drilled  that  as  soon  as 
pickets  were  set  for  the  night  they  came 
into  the  school  house  in  military  order 
and  took  their  seats,  book  in  hand,  each 
company  being  taught  by  its  own  offi- 

22 

cers. 

In  June  of  1 864,  Susan  reported  to  her 
husband  of  Mrs.  George  and  her  de- 
scription of  battle  and  hospital  scenes. 


"The  old  lady  is  such  a  favorite  among 
the  surgeons  that  they  allow  her  and  are 
right  glad  to  have  her  in  the  advance 
hospital.  She  sleeps  on  a  pantry  shelf 
one  foot  and  a  half  wide  or  any  other 
place,  not  being  particular,  and  wears 
the  same  black  dress  until  it  is  worn  out 
when  we  send  her  another.  .  .there  can 
be  no  washing  done  in  the  advance.  She 
says  in  her  last  letter  that  she  and  her 
supplies  were  the  means  of  saving  many 
valuable  lives.  One  of  our  friends  sent 
her  a  keg  of  splendid  grape  wine .  .  .  She 
went  down  to  Kingston  in  General 
Thomas23  private  car  with  the  surgeon  & 
nurses  and  all  the  supplies  she  could 
carry  &  then  sent  after  more.  It  rained 
and  the  time  she  reached  the  hospital  her 
dress  was  mud  a  fourth  of  a  yard  [inch?] 
deep,  but  she  had  to  wear  it  &  during 
that  night  &  the  next  day  used  it  up  so 
completely  that  she  said  she  was  not  fit 
to  be  seen.  But  she  did  not  think  of  looks 
when  there  was  so  much  suffering.  Our 
Aid  Society  is  still  in  active  opera- 
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tion. 

On  September  2,  1864,  Susan  writes, 
"Mrs.  George  writes  that  she  has 
looked  into  Atlanta  with  a  glass  and  it 
looks  to  be  plowed  up  like  a  field  pre- 
pared for  wheat.  About  8  or  10  men  are 
brought  in  every  day  for  her  to  attend 
having  been  hit  by  rebel  sharp-shooters 
who  are  ready  whenever  a  head  shows 
above  the  entrenchments."25 

In  March  of  1865,  Susan  received 
perhaps  the  last  letter  that  Mrs.  George 
ever  wrote: 

Wilmington,  N.C. 
Mar.  15,  1865 

Mrs.  McCulloch, 

You  have  seen  our  Paroled 
Prisoners  &  I  have  only  to  say 
to  you  that  we  have  about 
2,000  here  (have  had  11,000) 
or  returned  prisoners  &  you 
know  what  their  condition  is  & 
must  be.  We  are  in  a  city  that 
has  had  to  depend  on  Blockade 
runners  for  supplies  &  before 
the  Rebs  left  they  removed  or 
secreted  everything  they 
could.  To  be  brief,  we  are  in 
want  of  everything.  The  U.  S. 
San  [Sanitary]  &  Christian 
Com.  [Commission]  are  per- 
fectly destitute  &  any  little  del- 
icasy  we  get  has  to  be  pur- 
chased of  Sutlers. 

We  have  at  least  100  Indiana 
men  here,  some  whose  feet  are 


so  badly  frozen  that  amputa- 
tion is  unavoidable.  Will  you 
please  interest  our  Indiana 
people  at  Washington  in  their 
behalf  &  send  me  some  money 
to  take  care  of  our  brave  suffer- 
ing  Martyrs.  I  would  much 
rather  have  supplies  but  it  will 
take  so  long  to  get  them  here 
from  Ind.  &  surely  our  Indiana 
ladies  &  gent,  at  Washington 
will  aid  in  sustaining  the  repu- 
tation of  our  state  (vis  first  in 
everything  that  has  the  sol- 
dier's comfort  for  its  object)  & 
if  there  ever  was  a  time  when 
aid  was  needed  it  is  now.  7,000 
starved  men  dying  for  the  want 
of  proper  food  &  nourishment, 
covered  with  vermin,  filth  & 
rags,  begging  for  something  to 
eat,  something  to  wear,  men 
who  have  not  had  a  clean  shirt 
for  8,  10  or  19  months.  You 
know  we  can  get  nothing  in  a 
Sesech  city  without  buying  it, 
and  that  too  at  round  prices. 
The  men  will  be  removed 
North  as  fast  as  able  to  go  and 
clothes  and  transportation  can 
be  procurred.  But  a  large  num- 
ber will  (I  fear)  die  here  and 
many  that  might  be  saved  it  we 
could  procure  a  proper  diet  for 
them.  Our  supplies  all  went  to 
Savannah  &  I  have  nothing 
here.  I  have  used  nearly  all  the 
money  I  have  with  me  &  my 
heart  is  aching  over  misery  I 
shall  soon  have  no  means  alle- 
viating. 

Should  you  be  successful 
(for  I  know  you  will  make  the 
effort)  direct  to  me  in  care  of 
the  Medical  Director  of  this 
city,  &  very  much  obliged. 

Yours  truly 

Mrs.  E.  E.  George 

Addenda:  772^  9th  Main  is  here 
&  a  large  number  of 
sick  and  dying  pris- 
oners having  in  my 
care  some  20  from 
Kennybunk. 
E.E.G.2"' 

Typhoid  fever  was  rife  among  the  re- 
leased prisoners  and  "Mother"  George 
literally  worked  herself  to  death  trying 
to  provide  some  degree  of  comfort  for 
them.  Within  two  months  after  writing 
this  letter  she  succumbed.  Her  body  was 
brought  to  Fort  Wayne  in  May  of  186  5 
and  interred  in  the  Sion  Bass  plot  in  Lin- 
denwood  Cemetery.  The  Indiana  Sani- 
tary Commission  erected  nearby  a 
granite  shaft  to  her  honor  and  memory.27 


FORT  WAYNE: 
LADIES  NATIONAL 
COVENANT 

Another  type  of  activity  in  which  Su- 
san played  a  leading  part  was  the  Ladies 
National  Covenant  in  which  women 
sought  to  put  economic  pressure  on  the 
South  by  pledging  to  boycott  the  pur- 
chase of  cloth  and  clothing  made  from 
cotton,  the  South  s  basic  crop.  Susan 
pushed  the  project  with  such  enthusi- 
asm that  she  found  herself  embroiled  in 
a  wordy  dispute  with  local  store  own- 
ers. Some  of  the  merchants,  according 
to  Susan,  were  "so  incensed  at  the  pros- 
pect of  losing  one  customer  in  the  silk 
line  that  they  told  all  sorts  of  stories 
about  how  the  ladies  laid  in  large  stocks 
of  goods  before  signing  the  pledge. 
"Mr.  [Mc]Dougal  reported  that  I  had 
laid  in  a  quantity  there  so  the  ladies  say 
but  he  denied  it.  The  fact  is  he  was  so 
mad  he  did  not  know  what  he  said."" 

In  correspondence  on  the  Covenant 
with  leaders  Susan  learned  that  the  Indi- 
anapolis ladies  went  the  whole  way  and 
have  laid  aside  everything  but  calico. 
Susan  continues,  "We  have  thought  it 
best  here  to  wear  our  old  clothing  in- 
stead of  buying  new  calico  as  that  would 
not  be  economy.  The  merchants  did  not 
expect  to  have  it  brought  back  to  them  to 
be  refuted.  They  take  it  all  back  — 
rather  a  coming  down." 

"The  greatest  difficulty  is  on  account 
of  bonnet  ribbons.  I  wish  somebody 
would  buy  on  a  stock  of  Division  Street 
ribbons,  laces  &  flowers  for  we  cannot 
well  do  without  decent  bonnets.  Can 
you  send  me  any  book  or  pamphlet  giv- 
ing a  list  of  American  Manufacturers 
and  where  made?"29 


Susan  Man  McCulloch,  from  a  painting  in  the  McCulloch  homestead,  Kenne- 
bunk,  Maine.  (Courtesy,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Marshall,  Kennebunk,  Maine) 


FORT  WAYNE: 
COPPERHEADS 

It  is  well  to  recall  that  in  the  presiden- 
tial election  of  1860  in  Allen  County 
Stephen  Douglas,  the  Democratic  can- 
didate, received  3,224  votes  to  2,552 
votes  for  Lincoln.30  This  would  suggest 
the  possibility  that  as  the  war  began  and 
dragged  on  there  would  be  a  growing 
opposition  to  Lincoln  and  his  conduct 
of  the  war  in  the  community.  "Copper- 
head" was  the  term  applied  by  the  Un- 
ionists to  those  in  the  North  who 
sympathized  with  the  South.  It  included 


war-Democrats  and  those  who  favored 
peace  at  any  price.  Susan  was  con- 
vinced that  Fort  Wayne  was  a  hot-bed  of 
Copperheads.  In  her  letters,  Susan  kept 
her  husband  fully  informed  of  the  de- 
gree of  loyalty  on  the  home  front.  Fol- 
lowing are  revealing  excerpts  from  her 
letters: 

Judge  Borden  is  the  meanest  and 
most  contemptible  rascal  of  them  all.  He 
takes  his  seat  in  the  old  Bank  &  instills 
his  dirty  Copperhead  doctrines  into 
Pliny  Hoagland"  &  C  D  B""  until  decent 
men  hate  to  go  in  there ...  He  is  trying  to 
convince  the  county  that  it  is  wrong  for 


them  to  relieve  the  soldiers'  families  and 
the  consequence  is  they  deal  so  niggardly 
and  insultingly  to  the  women  they  would 
almost  rather  starve  than  ask  anything 
from  the  county  officers.  I  hope  these 
men  will  be  watched  if  we  are  successful 
and  suitably  punished. 

The  Copperheads  on  election  day 
(1863)  acted  as  meanly  as  they  always 
have  done  every  year,  however,  growing 
bolder.  They  allowed  poll  workers  to 
take  the  ballot  boxes  home  with  them 
when  they  went  to  supper.  After  that  they 
allowed  Caloris  Anderson  to  witness  the 
counting.  They  only  gave  us  seven  hun- 
dred Union  votes  in  this  town  and  some 


say  they  can  [count?]  nine  hundred  vot- 
ers. I  went  up  on  Wednesday  afternoon 
and  found  them  actually  grinding  their 
teeth  with  rage  at  the  result  of  the  state 
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election. 

The  Copperheads  here  have  been  as 
still  as  mice  since  the  election  [of  1863] 
but  you  can  see  little  knots  of  them  talk- 
ing at  the  corner  of  the  street  about 
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town. 

Chauncey  Oakley  has  gone  with  his 
hundred  days  men  and  there  are  several 
other  companies  for  this  district.  But  the 
Copperheads  are  so  blatant  here  that  I 
said  the  other  day  that  I  wished  Morgan 
or  Forrest  would  come  through  here 
and  clean  them  all  out  even  if  by  so  doing 
we  should  have  our  property  laid  waste 
too. 

You  probably  read  an  account  in  the 
papers  of  the  attach  of  the  Copperhead 
rowdies  on  the  Union  meeting  held  on 
Saturday  evening  to  celebrate  the  Vic- 
tory at  Atlanta.  Our  ladies  were  many  of 
them  present  and  had  their  clothing  in- 
jured by  the  eggs  thrown.  It  happened 
that  as  Old  Dick  [Susan's  horse]  was 
tired  and  I  a  lone  widow,  I  did  not  go  out. 
That  was  all  that  kept  me  at  home. 

If  we  have  continued  success  the  Cop- 
perheads will  get  to  be  totally  quiet. 
They  are  so  improved  already.  Pete  Ki- 
zer  was  abusing  a  soldier  yesterday  in 
his  store  with  the  soldier  caught  up  a 
weight  and  threw  it  at  him  striking  him 
just  over  the  ear  &  wounding  him  seri- 
ously. He  remained  in  town  all  the  after- 
noon but  was  delirious  last  evening.  The 
soldier  happened  to  have  an  uncle  who 
went  his  bail  for  a  thousand  dollars.  Our 
soldiers  after  having  fought  the  battles  of 
their  country  are  not  going  to  stand  the 
abuse  of  such  fellows  and  I  do  not  blame 
them.  I  wish  this  war  was  over  for  more 
reasons  than  one.  My  black  dress  is  cut- 
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ting  out. 


FORT  WAYNE: 
NEWS  FROM  THE 
BATTLEFIELDS 

Scattered  through  Susan's  letters  are 
the  second-hand  reports  of  military  and 
naval  engagements  in  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, Georgia,  and  Virginia  involving 
Fort  Wayne  relatives  and  neighbors  at 
such  places  as  Forts  Donaldson  and 
Henry,  Shiloh  and  Atlanta.  Some  of  the 
following  excerpts  suggest  the  stark  vi- 
olence of  battle: 


The  30th  regiment  is  now  probably  at 
Nashville.  .  .They  marched  eighty-five 
miles  in  four  days  through  deep  mud  all 
the  way  and  when  they  got  near  the  river 
were  ordered  back  again  as  the  battle  was 
over  and  they  not  needed. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  rebels  under 
Morgan  to  spend  the  winter  in  Ohio  & 
Indiana  &  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  but 
they  slipped  up  on  that. 

I  did  not  write  you  yesterday  as  usual 
for  we  were  in  such  a  state  of  suspense 
that  I  could  not  fix  my  mind  on  anything 
but  the  battle  raging  in  Virginia  &  Ten- 
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nessee. 

Mr.  Bailey  has  been  home  for  several 
days,  but  left  this  morning.  He  says  the 
rebels  were  literally  piled  up  overand  be- 
hind the  fence  which  Thomas  Davison 
made  their  breast-work,  so  that  they 
formed  an  embankment  of  dead  or 
wounded  men  behind  which  our  troops 
came  up  front  &  retired  in  regular  rota- 
tion moving  as  if  on  a  pivot. 

Capt.  Thomas  of  the  20th  Ind.  was 
buried  yesterday.  He  had  fourteen  bullet 
holes  through  his  coat  &  six  wounds  any 
one  of  which  would  have  proved  mortal. 
That  regiment  has  seen  hard  service. 

Walter  Stratton  is  home  and  has  given 
me  some  account  of  the  skirmishing  in 
Sherman's  army.  His  skirmishes  have 
been  more  like  battles.  Joe  Stratton  was 
very  sick  and  they  allowed  Walter  to 
come  home  for  30  days.  He  likes  artil- 
lery duty  better  than  laying  brick. 

We  hear  from  Sutermeister's  Battery.  It 
is  shelling  out  the  rebels  at  Dallas.  Geor- 
gia. 

We  attended  the  funeral  of  Lewis  Strat- 
ton who  died  in  the  hospital  at  Murfrees- 
boro  on  the  17th  of  April.  Poor  fellow. 
He  had  been  trying  for  months  to  get  his 
discharge  never  having  been  well  since 
he  was  wounded  at  Stone  River,  and  was, 
like  too  many  others,  the  victim  of  red 
tape.  His  discharge  not  being  signed  in 
time  for  him  to  be  brought  home  alive. '" 

FORT  WAYNE: 
CITY  LIFE 

Fort  Wayne  had  a  population  of 
10,388  in  1860."  In  spite  of  the  war,  the 
city  experienced  a  building  boom.  In 
1864,  there  were  over  seven  hundred 
buildings  under  contract  and  not  a  house 
to  rent.54  Among  those  buildings  being 
constructed  were  a  new  county  court 
house,  F.  S.  Aveline's  hotel,  four  stores 


on  Berry  and  Calhoun  Streets,  two  large 
residences,  a  college  edifice  for  the  Lu- 
theran College,  a  depot  for  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago  Railway, 
a  new  Catholic  Cathedral  building,  and 
a  parsonage  for  the  Wayne  Street  M.  E. 
Church." 

From  the  local  newspapers,  we  learn 
that  life  went  on  as  usual  with  a  mixture 
of  tragedy  and  comedy:  there  was  a 
wreck  on  the  railroad  near  Maples  when 
the  engine  struck  a  cow,56  two  contra- 
bands (blacks)  were  arrested  and 
warned  that  Fort  Wayne  was  not  a  desir- 
able place  for  them  to  settle,57  the 
"Highland  Maid"  walked  for  sixty  con- 
secutive hours  throughout  the  city,58 
Mabies  Menagerie  and  Nathan's  Circus 
exhibited  for  25  cents.54 

Appeals  for  additional  troops  came 
with  appalling  frequency,  and  flag- 
draped  caskets  holding  those  who  had 
fallen  in  battle  were  being  returned  to 
sorrowing  households.6" 

From  Susan's  letters,  we  learn  more 
details  of  Fort  Wayne  city  life.  During 
the  middle  part  of  October,  1863,  the 
Union  people  held  several  torch-light 
processions  in  celebration  of  Union  vic- 
tories. Of  one,  she  commented,  "it  was 
as  much  as  their  lives  were  worth  to  un- 
dertake it  as  the  brickbats,  stones  & 
clubs  with  abuse  were  thrown  at  them 
every  step  of  the  way.  Mrs.  Colerick  as 
usual  ran  out  &  hoorahed  for  Jeff. 
Davis."61  Another  affair  was  a  jubilee  in 
front  of  the  Aveline  House.  Appropriate 
speeches  were  made,  and  "the  Glee 
Club  did  their  best  to  inspire  the  loyal. 
The  guns  fired  rapidly.  The  band  played 
and  all  went  off  satisfactorily.  Some 
Irish  tried  to  interrupt  the  speakers  but 
were  unsuccessful,  though  it  was  rather 
annoying  to  bystanders."6 

The  ladies  conducted  Union  Rallies  at 
which  they  sought  to  raise  money  for 
the  families  of  the  soldiers.  "The  ladies 
made  over  two  hundred  dollars  by  their 
sale  of  refreshments .  .  .  and  could  have 
sold  three  times  as  much ...  On  the  5th 
of  Oct.  we  are  going  to  have  another 
Union  Rally."  Unfortunately,  rain 
spoiled  that  one.  "As  it  was  we  fed  all 
the  returned  veterans  and  the  soldiers  in 
camp  who  cheered  us  lustily  before  they 
left  and  gave  three  rousing  cheers  for 
Gov.  Morton,61  three  for  Lincoln  and 
the  Union.  After  the  speaking  several  of 
the  delegations  came  into  the  market 


house  &  ate  their  dinner  with  us .  .  .  and 
the  balance  of  the  food  was  distributed 
among  the  soldiers'  families  and  other 
poor  of  the  town.  Governor  Andy  John- 
son"4 spoke  in  Colerick  Hall  in  the  after- 
noon and  Senator  Sherman65  in  the 
evening.  Of  course  the  hall  was 
crowded."66 

At  the  time  of  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion of  1 864 ,  Susan  was  concerned  with 
the  attitude  of  the  Germans  in  the  com- 
munity. "We  had  but  a  half  a  dozen 
Union  votes  for  Seihler's67  [Sihler's] 
Church.  .  .Seihler  having  preached  to 
them  about  the  wickedness  of  war  and 
this  one  more  bloody  than  those  old 
German  wars  on  Napoleon,  appealing 
to  their  feeling  for  the  widows  &  or- 
phans and  the  poor  maimed  soldiers  re- 
turning to  us.  When  we  spoke  to  them 
about  voting  for  Morton  or  Lincoln  they 
were  just  like  madmen.  We  could  do 
nothing  with  them."6 

Later  she  reported  a  split  in  Sihler's 
church.  "Part  of  them  being  very  much 
outraged  with  the  cause  of  the  Dem. 
party  here  in  town  for  discouraging  vol- 
unteering &  now  they  fear  the  draft. 
This  discovery  of  treasonable  conspir- 
acy at  Indianapolis  has  set  some  of  them 
thinking  and  has  also  shown  the  power 
of  the  Government  in  the  state.  They  are 
afraid.  .  .their  people  will  hear  Morton. 
Now,  when  any  Republicans  speak  they 
have  some  opposition  speaker  in  an- 
other place  to  call  off  the  crowd.  We 
need  German  documents  [advertising 
materials]  here.  Why  don't  they  send 
some.  .  .to  distribute?"6 

About  a  week  later  Governor  Morton 
did  speak  in  Colerick  Hall.  "We  all  re- 
gretted that  it  rained  as  only  those  who 
could  get  into  Colerick  Hall  could  hear 
him."70 

Lincoln's  call  in  July,  1862,  for  a  draft 
of  300.000  men  had  repercussions  in 
Fort  Wayne,  where  a  large  crowed  of 
citizens  gathered  at  the  court  house 
square  threatening  the  County  Commis- 
sioners "if  they  do  not  pay  a  larger 
bounty  they  will  take  them  out  and  hang 
them."71  In  a  later  letter,  Susan  wrote 
that  she  considered  it  a  triumph  for  the 
people  that  they  were  able  to  force  the 
county  commissions  to  offer  a  liberal 
bounty  to  each  draftee.  "This  is  equal  to 
a  Union  victory  in  its  effect  upon  our 
elections  in  this  country."72 


One  other  pervasive,  destructive 
community  danger  needs  to  be  noted: 
that  of  the  constant  threat  of  fire  in  a 
town  of  largely  wooden  structures.  The 
Fort  Wayne  Sentinel  describes  what 
happened  one  Sunday  in  March  of  1861 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The 
upper  part  of  Beaver  &  Dunham's  Flour 
Store  on  the  corning  of  Berry  and 
Calhoun  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire.  A 
slight  alarm  was  given  —  so  slight  that 
some  time  elapsed  before  men  enough 
could  be  mustered  to  get  out  the  engine. 
In  a  short  time,  the  entire  block  was  en- 
veloped in  flames.  The  steam  engine 
was  got  in  working  order,  but  just  as 
steam  was  got  up  some  "officious  inter- 
meddler"  filled  the  furnace  with  coal, 
smothering  out  the  fire.  This  allowed 
the  fire  to  get  headway  and  there  was 
scarcely  anything  left  but  bare  walls.7' 

Three  years  later,  Susan  reported  that 
Edsall's  warehouse  was  burned  and  but 
for  the  steam  engines  the  whole  block 
would  have  gone.74  "They  had  a  great 
difficulty  in  saving  Reed's  Drug  Store 
and  the  other  buildings  adjacent.  The 
major  had  no  insurance.  The  contents 
were  insured  by  the  occupants."7 


FORT  WAYNE: 
FAMILY 

Charles  McCulloch  assumed  the 
heavy  responsibilities  of  managing  the 
Fort  Wayne  bank  in  his  father's  ab- 
sence. He  had  to  hire  a  substitute  to  ful- 
fill his  obligation  to  serve  in  the 
country's  armed  forces,76  and  he  suf- 
fered occasional  bouts  with  the  ague.77 
Charles  also  had  to  keep  an  eye  on  a 
rather  undependable  Charlie  McCor- 
mick  who  had  rented  the  McCulloch 
farm  in  Aboite  Township.7"  In  Septem- 
ber, 1864,  he  did  find  time  to  go  with 
friends  on  a  fowling  expedition  from 
which  he  sent  back  a  bountiful  supply  of 
prairie  chicken.79  He  also  played  the  pi- 
ano and  supplied  as  an  organist  at  the 
Wayne  Street  Methodist  Church/"  After 
a  somewhat  tenuous  courtship,  he  mar- 
ried Sarah  "Sadie"  Ross,  the  daughter 
of  a  banker  in  Vincennes,  and  moved 
into  the  McCulloch  House  just  after  Su- 
san and  Hugh  moved  permanently  to 
Washington.81 


During  1862  and  1863,  Fred  attended 
a  military  school  in  Vermont,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1864  he  expressed  to  his  par- 
ents his  desire  to  enlist.  Hugh  thought 
he  ought  not  to  enter  the  army  unless  he 
wanted  to  make  the  military  a  profes- 
sion."2 "I  do  not  think  much  of  this  one 
hundred  days  enlistment.  After  he  gets 
through  military  school  he  can  go  to  war 
if  he  chooses.  There  will  be  plenty  of 
fighting.  .  .before  we  get  through  with 
the  rebels  &  France  to  give  him  all  the 
employment  in  that  line  he  wants.""3 

In  spite  of  his  parents'  objections, 
Fred  signed  up  with  the  60th  Massachu- 
setts Regiment  for  one  hundred  days' 
service  and  was  stationed  in  southern 
Indiana.  When  Susan  and  Louise  ar- 
rived at  the  Fort  Wayne  railway  station 
from  a  month's  vacation  at  Cresson, 
Pennsylvania,  there  was  Fred  at  the  sta- 
tion, on  leave,  waiting  to  greet  them."4 

In  this  period  from  April  to  August  of 
1 864,  Susan  wrote  a  letter  a  week  to  her 
husband  in  Washington  telling  him  in 
detail  all  that  was  happening  on  the 
home  front.  The  following  excerpts 
give  us  a  picture  of  the  bucolic  tenor  of 
Fort  Wayne  family  life  in  the  midst  of 
the  Civil  war: 

Our  corn  is  all  very  well  planted  but 
we  need  rain  to  bring  it  up.  The  apples 
look  finely,  peas  in  bloom,  asparagus  de- 
licious. .  .Our  place  never  looked  so 
pretty  before  and  there  were  never  so 
many  birds.  We  caught  a  yellow  bird  yes- 
terday in  the  grapery.  Lou  [Louise] 
caged  it  until  today  when  her  better  feel- 
ings constrained  her  to  let  it  go." 

The  crops  are  doing  pretty 
well.  .  .  Bloomingdale  [area  on  north 
bank  of  St.  Mary's  River  across  from 
downtown  Fort  Wayne]  pigs  and  geese 
are  a  plague  as  I  expected  they  would  be. 
We  have  to  keep  a  close  watch  for  them 
for  they  burrow  &  fly  according  to  in- 
stinct. 

I  am  sitting  at  the  balcony  window  in 
my  room  and  Mr.  Cat  Bird  has  been  edi- 
fying me  all  morning  &  keeps  it  up  all 
day,  stopping  occasionally  to  drop  down 
and  swallow  a  tempting  worm  or  bug  for 
lunch  .  .  .The  old  elm  is  now  so  near  the 
house  that  his  music  is  rather  too  much  at 
times  with  the  window  open." 

Old  Christian's  strength  fails  him 
somewhat  this  summer.  I  have  to  give 
him  quinine  frequently  and  indulge  him  a 
little  in  the  beer  line.  We  could  not  get 
along  without  him. 


It  is  still  very  dry  here  ...  I  saw  women 
last  evening  carrying  water  from  Spy 
Run  to  water  corn  and  other  field  crops. 

I  was  out  at  the  cemetery  [Linden- 
wood]  .  .  .  and  rode  through  the  new  sec- 
tion. They  have  begun  to  excavate  the 
lake.  .  .You  cannot  imagine  anything 
more  beautiful  than  that  will  be  when 
completed ...  I  would  like  to  decide  on  a 
monument  so  that  it  can  be  put  up  in  the 
spring. 

Susan  noticed  that  her  old  pioneer 
friends  were  failing:  "I  saw  old  Mr. 
Rockhill  last  evening  coming  from  Mrs. 
Fairfield's  funeral.  He  has  been  very  ill 
and  was  only  strong  enough  to  ride 
out.  .  .to  direct  some  plowing."91  "I 
saw  Mr.  Hamilton  yesterday  and ...  I  do 
not  believe  he  will  live  through  the  sum- 
mer."92 

The  McCulloch  House  ws  a  much- 
used  center  for  out-of-town  visitors. 
Delegates  to  the  Lutheran  Synod  meet- 
ings93 as  well  as  trial-pastors  and  their 
wives  made  use  of  the  McCulloch  hos- 
pitality.94 

In  October  of  1864,  Hugh  wrote  that 
he  had  been  offered  the  presidency  of  an 
important  bank  in  New  York  City.  He 
was  inclined  to  accept  except  for  the 
possibility  that  the  post  of  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  should  be  offered  him.95 

The  prospects  of  a  move  to  the  east 
caused  Susan  to  consider  the  future. 
"On  many  accounts  I  should  like  to  go 
to  New  York,  yet  I  should  hate  to  leave 
the  place  we  live  in.  I  cannot  bear  to  ed- 
ucate Lou  here  as  the  schools  are  so 
very  inferior  and  I  find  it  difficult  to 
teach  her  alone.  She  needs  the  emula- 
tion produced  by  contact  with  others  of 
her  age.9"  I  doubt  whether  we  should  be 
as  happy  anywhere  else  as  here  &  yet  I 
feel  the  lack  of  society  myself.  The 
small  talk  of  a  western  town  never 
seemed  so  dull  and  improper  to  me  as  it 
does  now  &  I  have  had  a  rich  experience 
of  it  since  I  returned  home.  We  are  all 
very  odd. 

The  preceding  letter  has  in  it  a  hint  of 
snobbery  or  upper  class  superiority.  It  is 
the  same  characteristic  that  Susan  re- 
vealed when  she  wrote  Hugh  about  son 
Fred  volunteering:  "I  wish  you  would 
get  him  in  as  something  higher  than  a 
private.  I  would  be  rejoiced.  The  idea  of 
his  being  compelled  to  perform  all  the 
menial  offices  required  of  common  sol- 
diers is  very  revolting  to  me,"9"  and 
when  she  writes  to  Hugh  of  Grant's  vic- 
tories, "There  is  good  blood  in  the  Han- 
cocks, Sedgwicks,  &  Warners.  U.  S. 
Grant  is  some  too.  We  must  enquire  into 
the  stock  he  springs  from."9 


Hugh  McCulloch,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  (Matthew  Brady  photograph) 


After  Charles'  wedding  in  1865,  Su- 
san, Fred,  and  Louise  moved  to  Wash- 
ington, leaving  Charles  and  his  bride  in 
the  McCulloch  House.  It  evidently  was 
in  Hugh's  mind  eventually  to  return  to 
Fort  Wayne,  for  in  October  of  1864  he 
wrote, 

"We  shall  have  eventually  to  give  up 
Fort  Wayne  as  a  place  of  residence  for 
some  years  to  come.  I  do  not  intend  to 
give  it  up  altogether.  You  will  spend 
some  time  there  every  year  and  I  hope  I 
shall  be  able  to  visit  it  occasionally.  It 
must  still  be  our  home.  At  no  very  distant 
day  we  shall  at  all  events  be  gathered 
there  with  our  children  in  our  beautiful 
cemetery."100 


It  was  not  to  be.  A  third  of  their  lives 
remained  to  be  lived  in  Washington  and 
England.  Hugh  died  in  May,  1895,  and 
was  buried  at  Holly  Hills,  Prince 
Georges  County,  Maryland,  while  Su- 
san spent  her  last  days  at  the  home  of  her 
daughter  Mary.  '01  Here  she  died  in  July, 
1898,  and  was  buried  in  Sparkill  on  the 
Hudson.  There  is  no  documentary  evi- 
dence to  indicate  that  they  ever  returned 
to  Fort  Wayne  even  to  visit. 
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Susan  and  Hugh  McCulloch  in  later  years.  Grandson  J.  Ross  McCulloch  and 
daughter  Sada  McCulloch  are  seated  on  the  steps.  Date  and  location  unknown. 
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Fort  Wayne  Sentinel  of  April  13,  1861.  Allen  Co.  Library.  Micro-film. 

Franklin  P.  Randall:  Came  to  Fort  Wayne  in  1838.  Was  elected  State  senator  in  1847.  Was  author  of  Fort  Wayne's  city  charter  and 
designer  of  city  seal.  Was  elected  to  five  terms  as  city  Mayor.  Bert  J.  Griswold,  Pictorial  History  of  Fort  Wayne.  [2  vols.  Chicago; 
RobertO.  Law  Co.,  1917],  I,  346. 

At  Camp  Allen  a  good  part  of  Allen  County's  4, 103  men  received  brief  training  before  being  sent  to  southern  battlefields.  Four  hundred 
eighty-nine  Allen  County  men  were  to  lose  their  lives  in  the  four  years  of  warfare.  Ibid,  454  and  456. 
Hugh  McCulloch,  Men  and  Measures  of  Half  a  Century.  (New  York,  Scribner's  Sons,  1888),  Chap.  9. 

Richards,  Wilhelmina  and  Clifford,  "Recollections  of  Susan  Man  McCulloch"  in  Old  Fort  News,  vol.  44,  no.  3,  p.  13.  Henceforth 
referred  to  as  "Recollections." 

The  letters  of  the  McCulloch  Collection  used  by  permission  of  Lilly  Library,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  In.  Henceforth  desig- 
nated as  McCulloch  Letters. 

"Recollections,"  14.  There  are  frequent  references  in  Susan's  letters  to  both  Anna  and  Hugh.  Anna  was  licensed  to  wed  Marvin  Robin- 
son, Nov.  2,  1864,  Allen  Co.  Library.  Hugh  served  on  the  ship  Curlew.  McCulloch  Letters,  Susan  to  Hugh,  August  29,  1864. 
"Recollections."  14 
"Recollections,"  p.  37. 
"Recollections,"  p.  38. 

The  preceding  account  is  based  on  "Recollections,"  37-40. 
McCulloch  Letters,  Hugh  to  Susan,  Oct.  18,  1863. 
McCulloch  Letters,  Hugh  to  Susan,  July  30,  1861 . 

Salmon  P.  Chase.  Appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  Lincoln  in  1861.  Resigned  in  1864.  Encyclopedia  Americana.  (1955). 
McCulloch  Letters,  Hugh  to  Susan,  Sept.  25,  1864. 
Ibid. 


15  Men  and  Measures,  p.  193.  He  added,  "I  gave  my  entire  time  to  its  duties.  I  was  not  away  from  it  more  than  twenty  days  during  the 
whole  term  (four  years)  which  I  held  it,  frequently  working  by  night  and  by  day." 

16  Kennebunk  version  of  "Recollections"  published  in  Old  Fort  Bulletin,  Sept.  -  Oct.,  1982. 

17  McCulloch  Letters,  Hugh  to  Susan,  May  7,  1865. 

18  "Recollections,"  14. 

19  McCulloch  Letters,  Susan  to  Mrs.  Halsey,  Mar.  4,  1862 

20  "Recollections,"  14. 

21  Fort  Wayne  Sentinel,  Nov.  30  and  Dec.  18,  1861.  A  sample  is  that  for  Apr.  17,  1862,  in  which  Mrs.  Aveline  reports  the  ladies  of  Milan, 
Springfield,  and  Cedar  Creek  Townships  as  sending  for  the  wounded  soldiers  47  shirts,  46  sheets,  72  pillowcases,  2  pillows,  30  towels, 
2  pair  of  drawers,  a  quantity  of  old  linen,  10  lbs.  of  new  maple  sugar,  and  26  lbs.  of  dried  fruit. 

22  McCulloch  Letters,  Susan  to  Hugh,  Oct.  16,  1863. 

23  George  Henry  Thomas:  Union  leader  at  Stone  River,  Chickamauga,  Chattanooga,  and  routed  the  Confederate  at  Nashville.  Encyclope- 
dia Americana. 

24  McCulloch  Letters,  Susan  to  Hugh,  June  23,  1864. 

25  McCulloch  Letters,  Susan  to  Hugh,  Sept.  2,  1864. 

26  McCulloch  Letters,  Mrs.  George  to  Susan,  Mar.  15,  1865. 

27  Hilary  A.  Sadler,  "Mother  George,"  Old  Fort  News,  vol.  27,  No.  4 

28  McCulloch  Letters,  Susan  to  Hugh,  June  6,  1864. 

29  McCulloch  Letters,  Susan  to  Hugh,  May  29,  1864. 

30  Griswold,  452. 

31  James  W.  Borden  came  to  Fort  Wayne  in  1839  with  U.  S.  land  office  from  Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  where  he  was  born.  He  took  part  in 
the  State  Constitutional  Convention  and  was  judge  of  the  Common  pleas  court.  Griswold,  341. 

32  Pliny  Hoagland  was  a  canal  and  railroad  engineer  and  served  in  Indiana  State  legislature.  He  was  later  involved  in  banking.  Griswold, 
380. 

33  Probably  Charles  D.  Bond,  Cashier  of  Fort  Wayne's  new  Indiana  Bank  in  1855.  Griswold,  328;  "Charlie  Bond  looks  very  much 
ashamed  since  the  papers  &  documents  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  have  been  discovered."  McCulloch  Letters,  Susan  to  Hugh,  Aug.  29, 
1864. 

34  McCulloch  Letters,  Susan  to  Hugh,  May  9,  1863. 

35  McCulloch  Letters,  Susan  to  Hugh,  Oct.  14,  1863. 

36  McCulloch  Letters,  Susan  to  Hugh,  Oct.  23,  1863. 

37  Chauncey  R.  Oakley:  served  on  Fort  Wayne  Council  and  as  Mayor.  Griswold,  384. 

38  John  Hunt  Morgan  and  Nathan  Forrest  were  distinguished  Confederate  cavalry  leaders.  Encyclopedia  Americana. 

39  McCulloch  Letters,  Susan  to  Hugh,  May  22,  1864. 

40  McCulloch  Letters,  Susan  to  Hugh,  Sept.  8,  1864. 

41  Peter  Kiser:  Pioneer  butcher.  Could  neither  read  nor  write  but  elected  to  the  Indiana  legislature  for  two  terms  and  pushed  bill  for  free 
schools.  Griswold,  353. 

42  McCulloch  Letters,  Susan  to  Hugh,  Oct.  2,  1864. 

43  McCulloch  Letters,  Susan  to  Mrs.  Halsey,  Mar.  4,  1862. 

44  General  John  H.  Morgan  led  calvary  raids  into  southern  Indiana  in  June,  1863.  Encyclopedia  Americana. 

45  McCulloch  Letters,  Susan  to  Mrs.  Halsey,  Mar.  4,  1862 

46  McCulloch  Letters,  Susan  to  Hugh,  May  9,  1863. 

47  Peter  P.  Bailey  came  to  Fort  Wayne  in  1842.  A  merchant  banker,  newspaper  owner  and  one  of  the  founders  of  Trinity  Episcopal  Church 
in  Fort  Wayne,  he  served  as  quartermaster  in  the  30th  Ind.  infantry.  Griswold,  35 1 . 

48  McCulloch  Letters,  Susan  to  Hugh,  Oct.  16,  1863. 

49  McCulloch  Letters,  Susan  to  Hugh,  May  29,  1864. 

50  McCulloch  Letters,  Susan  to  Hugh,  Sept.  12,  1864. 

51  McCulloch  Letters,  Susan  to  Hugh,  June  2,  ld864.  The  11th  Battery,  Light  Artillery,  was  recruited  at  Fort  Wayne  for  3  years'  service 
with  Captain  Arnold  Sutermeister.  It  played  an  active  part  in  fighting  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Atlanta.  Memorial  Record  of  Allen 
Co.  War  of  Rebellion  1861-1865.  p.  127. 

52  McCulloch  Letters,  Susan  to  Hugh,  May  15,  1864. 

53  Griswold,  459. 

54  McCulloch  Letters,  Susan  to  Hugh,  May  22,  1864. 

55  Fort  Wayne  Sentinel,  Mar.  27,  1861 . 

56  Fort  Wayne  Sentinel,  Oct.  26,  1860. 

57  Fort  Wayne  Sentinel,  May  7,  1862. 

58  Fort  Wayne  Sentinel,  Nov .  30,  1 86 1 . 

59  Fort  Wayne  Sentinel,  Aug.  3,  1861 . 

60  Griswold,  463. 

61  McCulloch  Letters,  Susan  to  Hugh,  Oct.  14,  1863. 

62  McCulloch  Papers,  Susan  to  Hugh,  Oct.  16,  1863. 

63  Oliver  P.  Morton  was  Indiana's  Civil  War  governor.  Encyclopedia  Americana. 

64  Andrew  Johnson  was  an  anti-slavery  senator  of  Tennessee  and  military  Governor  of  that  part  of  Tennessee  under  control  of  Northern 
forces.  Later  he  became  vice-president  and  president  of  the  U.  S.  Encyclopedia  Americana. 

65  John  Sherman  was  the  younger  brother  of  William  T  Sherman,  senator  from  Ohio.  From  1860  to  1900,  there  was  scarcely  a  financial 
measure  with  which  his  name  was  not  connected.  Encyclopedia  Americana. 

66  McCulloch  Letters,  Susan  to  Hugh,  Oct.  8,  1864. 


67  William  Sihler  was  pastor  of  St.  Paul's  Lutheran  Church  from  1845to  1885.  Mil'dred  Burger,  A  History  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Fort 
Wayne,  pp.  7-8. 

68  McCulloch  Letters,  Susan  to  Hugh,  Oct.  14,  1863. 

69  McCulloch  Letters,  Susan  to  Hugh,  Sept.  26,  1864. 

70  McCulloch  Letters,  Susan  to  Hugh,  Oct.  2,  1864. 

71  McCulloch  Letters,  Susan  to  Hugh,  Sept.  26,  1864. 

72  McCulloch  Letters,  Susan  to  Hugh,  Sept.  29,  1864. 

73  Fort  Wayne  Sentinel,  March  7,  1861 

74  Samuel  Edsall  helped  survey  the  Wabash-Erie  Canal,  the  Bluffton  Plank  Road,  and  the  Wabash  Railroad  bed.  He  built  the  first  &  third 
Allen  County  Court  Houses.  Griswold,  588-589. 

75  McCulloch  Papers,  Susan  to  Hugh,  Sept.  2,  1864. 

76  McCulloch  Letters,  Susan  to  Hugh,  April  29,  1864. 

77  McCulloch  Letters,  Susan  to  Hugh,  Aug.  29,  1863. 

78  See  T.  B.  Helm,  History  of  Allen  Co. ,  1880.  Map  between  pp.  144  and  145. 

79  McCulloch  Letters,  Susan  to  Hugh,  Sept.  26,  1864  and  Sept.  29,  1864. 

80  Ibid.  Susan  to  Hugh,  Oct.  17,  1864. 

81  Ibid.  Hugh  to  Susan.  May  7,  1865.  "Did  you  purchase  anything  as  a  wedding  present  forSada?  If  you  have  not  done  so  you  must  do  it 
and  let  it  be  presented  as  our  joint  wedding  gift.  Sada  is  a  nice  girl  and  will  make  Charles  an  excellent  wife.  I  shall  not  be  present  at  the 
wedding." 

82  McCulloch  Letters,  Hugh  to  Susan,  Sept.  25,  1864.  "He  is  now  of  age  and  it  is  time  that  some  decision  was  made  in  regard  to  his  life 
pursuit.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  the  right  turn  for  a  business  man  and  has  hardly  talent  enough  for  one  of  the  learned  professions.  What 
shall  we  put  him  at?" 

83  Ibid,  Hugh  to  Susan,  Mar.  8,  1864. 

84  McCulloch  Letters,  Susan  to  Hugh,  Aug.  29,  1864. 

85  McCulloch  Letters,  Susan  to  Hugh,  May  22,  1864. 

86  McCulloch  Letters,  Susan  to  Hugh,  May  26,  1864. 

87  McCulloch  Letters,  Susan  to  Hugh,  June  2,  1864. 

88  McCulloch  Letters,  Susan  to  Hugh,  June  6,  1864. 

89  McCulloch  Letters,  Susan  to  Hugh,  June  10,  1864. 

90  McCulloch  Letters,  Susan  to  Hugh,  Oct.  8,  1864.  A  fine  McCulloch  monument  stands  in  Lindenwood  Cemetery  today  with  inscription 
of  interment  for  Hugh's  first  wife,  his  two  infant  children,  his  parents,  his  brother,  Alexander,  and  sister-in-law,  son  Charles,  Charles 
wife  and  infant  child. 

91  McCulloch  Letters,  Susan  to  Hugh,  Sept.  9,  1864. 

92  McCulloch  Letters,  Susan  to  Hugh,  June  (blank)  1864. 

93  McCulloch  Letters,  Susan  to  Hugh,  Oct.  23,  1863. 

94  McCulloch  Letters,  Susan  to  Hugh,  May  22,  1864. 

95  McCulloch  Letters,  Hugh  to  Susan,  Oct.  2,  1864.  "If  the  place  [Sec.  of  Treas.]  was  tendered  to  me  I  should  be  ambitious  maybe  or 
rather  foolish  maybe  to  accept  it ...  If  I  consulted  my  own  taste  and  feelings  I  should  hold  my  present  position.  [Comptroller  of  Trea- 
sury] awhile  and  then  return  &  spend  the  balance  of  my  days  in  my  own  pleasant  home  at  Fort  Wayne." 

96  In  a  letter  to  Hugh  on  Oct.  17,  1864,  Susan  observed:  "Lou  is  going  on  well  in  school .  .  .Our  free  school,  however,  is  better  now  than 
the  private  school  as  they  have  adopted  the  plans  of  the  Eastern  grade  schools  and  teach  the  children  to  read  and  write  at  the  same  time. 
They  commence  writing  dictation  with  their  first  Readers.  I  shall  try  Miss  Shessard  one  quarter  and  if  she  does  not  teach  writing  I  shall 
take  Lou  away.  She  is  a  pleasant  teacher  and  the  society  of  the  children  who  go  there  is  just  what  she  needs." 

97  McCulloch  Letters,  Susan  to  Hugh,  June  13,  1864. 

98  McCulloch  Letters,  Susan  to  Hugh,  Aug.  8,  1864. 

99  McCulloch  Letters,  Susan  to  Hugh,  May  15,  1864. 

100  McCulloch  Letters,  Hugh  to  Susan,  Oct.  2,  1984. 

101  (Hugh  McCulloch  Genealogy)  Mary  was  born  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Jan.  19,  1867. 
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House  gets 
new  lease 
on  life 

By  KEVIN  LEININGER 

Ui  I  he  News-Sentinel 

There  may  at  last  be  some  hope 
for  the  battered  mansion  at  616 
W.  Superior  St.,  considered  by 
many  to  be  the  city's  most  histor- 
ically significant  home. 

AA^rTl  linCe  1976>  the  Hugh 
McCulloch  house  has  been  bought    5 
by  Tom  and  Kris  Bireley,  who  plan 
to  locate  their  antiques  business 
there  and  may  eventually  live  in     v 
the  144-year-old  building.  ' 

The  house  was  built  for  Hugh  I 

McCulloch,  who  served  as  treasury  I 

secre  ary  under  Presidents  Abra-  J 

ham  Lincoln,  Andrew  Johnson  and  • 

S?f  a  ^^  but  il  ha*  been 
vandalized  and  neglected  in  recent 
years.  u 

"It  needs  a  new  roof,  and  we're 
going  to  have  to  remove  the  back 
section,  which  has  suffered  a  lot  of 
water  damage,"  said  Kris  Bireley 

ttwST1*?  uepairs  could  co^ 

$150,000  and  should  begin  this 
summer. 

.  A  major  expense  will  be  restor- 
ing the  house's  second  floor,  which 
the  Turners  athletic  club  removed 

in  the  early  1900s  to  make  room  for 
a  gymnasium. 

Kris  Birely  said  the  couple  may 
turn  the  third  floor  into  a  living 
area,  with  antiques  shops  and 

floor?8  °n  the  f'rSt  and  Second 
The  Fort  Wayne  Historic  Pres- 
ervation Review  Board  Thursday 
will  discuss  Bireley's  exterior  reno- 
vation plans,  which  include  repair- 
ing crumbling  brickwork  The 
board  must  approve  exterior 
changes  to  local  landmarks 

The  couple  is  buying  the  house 
trom  businessman  Fred  Mathews 
who  bought  it  in  1983  from  the  his- 
toric preservation  group  ARCH  At 
^e  tuae,  Mathews  said  he  might 
turn  the  house  into  a  dinner  the- 
ater, restaurant  or  apartments. 
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Jesse  Jackson,  from  the  pulpit  to  the  1984  Democratic 
convention:  "I  am  not  a  perfect  servant.  I  am  a  public 


Photo:  Associated  Press 

servant,  doing  my  best  against  the  odds.  Be  patient.  God 
is  not  finished  with  me  yet." 
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Politicians  too  careful  these  days 
to  give  selves  freedom  to  speak  out 


From  Staff  Reports 

Political  oratory  has  lost  its  zip.  Per- 
haps the  character  issue  is  the 
cause.  Perhaps  it's  media  packag- 
ing and  damage  control.  Whatever 
the  reason,  it  wasn't  always  that  way. 
Here's  a  sampler  of  political  speeches  when 
politicians  weren't  afraid  to  speak  out. 

Excerpts  from  a  speech  given  in 
Fort  Wayne  July  4,  1835,  by  Hugh 
McCulloch,  a  Fort  Wayne  banker 
and  later  member  of  President  Lin- 
coln's Cabinet: 

We  trust  that  we  may  soon  be  freed 
from  the  gross  inconsistency  of  styling 
ourselves  the  friends  of  the  rights  of  man 
while  we  hold  within  our  own  borders  mil- 
lions of  human  beings  in  absolute  and 
degrading  servitude.  We  feel  that  this  is  a 
blot  upon  our  national  banner.  Would  to 
God  that  we  were  able  to  wash  it  out!  We 
commiserate  with  the  blacks  in  their 
deplorable  situation.  We  would  gladly 
extend  to  them  all  the  aid  in  our  power  to 
improve  their  condition,  to  strike  off  their 
chains,  and  to  let  in  upon  their  minds  the 
light  of  knowledge  and  of  liberty.  . . .  but 
slavery  is  never  to  be  abolished  in 
America  either  by  exciting  the  slave  to 
rebellion  or  by  heaping  reproach  upon  his 
master." 

With  the  "Great  Civil  War"  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  Abraham  Lincoln 
wanted  to  bring  the  Southern  rebel 
states  back  into  the  union  as 
quickly  as  possible.  His  Second 
Inaugural  Address,  March  4,  1865, 
reflects  that  sentiment.  Sadly,  he 
was  assassinated  little  more  than  a 
month  later.  Here  is  the  stirring 
conclusion  to  the  address: 

With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity 
for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to 
finish  the  work  we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the 
nation's  wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall 
have  borne  the  battle  and  for  his  widow 
and  his  orphan,  to  do  all  which  may 
achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all 
nations. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  "TR,'  "Rough 
Rider,"  trust  buster  and  carrier  of 
the  big  stick,  also  was  an  eloquent 
speaker.  Here  is  an  excerpt  from  his 
inaugural  address,  March  4, 1905: 

We  in  our  turn  have  an  assured  confi- 
dence that  we  shall  be  able  to  leave  this 


heritage  unwasted  and  enlarged  to  our 
children  and  our  children's  children.  To 
do  so  we  must  show,  not  merely  in  great 
crises,  but  in  the  everyday  affairs  of  life, 
the  qualities  of  practical  intelligence,  of 
courage,  of  hardihood,  and  endurance, 
and  above  all  the  power  of  devotion  to  a 
lofty  ideal,  which  made  great  the  men  who 
founded  this  Republic  in  the  days  of 
Washington,  which  made  great  the  men 
who  preserved  this  Republic  in  the  days  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

John  Kennedy  may  not  have  writ- 
ten his  inaugural  address,  but  his 
delivery  of  it  was  flawless  on  a  cold 
winter  day,  Jan.  20, 1961: 

. . .  And  so:  my  fellow  Americans:  Ask 
not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you  — 
ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  country. 

My  fellow  citizens  of  the  world:  Ask  not 
what  America  will  do  for  you,  but  what 
together  we  can  do  for  the  freedom  of 
man. 

Finally,  whether  you  are  citizens  of 
America  or  citizens  of  the  world,  ask  of  us 


President  John  F. 
Kennedy,  above,  stud- 
ies a  speech.  From 
left,  Fort  Wayne 
banker  and  Lincoln 
Cabinet  member 
Hugh  McCulloch, 
President  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 


here  the  same  high  standards  of  strength 
and  sacrifice  which  we  ask  of  you.  With  a 
good  conscience  our  only  sure  reward, 
with  history  the  final  judge  of  our  deeds, 
let  us  go  forth  to  lead  the  land  we  love, 
asking  his  blessing  and  his  help,  but 
knowing  that  here  on  earth  God's  work 
must  truly  be  our  own. 

Jesse  Jackson's  experience 
behind  the  pulpit  surely  was  good 
training  for  his  speech  before  the 
Democratic  National  Convention, 
July  18, 1984.  Here's  an  excerpt: 

7/  in  my  low  moments,  in  word,  deed  or 
attitude,  through  some  error  of  temper, 
taste  or  tone,  I  have  caused  anyone  dis- 
comfort, created  pain,  or  revived  some- 
one's fears,  that  was  not  my  truest  self. 
Charge  it  to  my  head,  not  my  heart.  My 
head  is  limited  in  its  finitude.  My  heart  is 
boundless  in  its  love  for  the  entire  human 
family.  I  am  not  a  perfect  servant.  I 
am  a  public  servant,  doing  my  best 
against  the  odds.  Be  patient.  God  is  not 
finished  with  me  yet. 


Coming  up 
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Emmaus  Ladies 
Aid  card  party  and  bake  sale, 
2300  Broadway,  1  pjn. 

Donation.  $2. 


Red  Cross 
bloodmobile,  Elmhurst  High 
School,  3829  Sandpoint  Road, 
9  a.m.  to  1:30  p.m. 

Chili  supper,  Victory  Life 
Christian  School.  10513  Leo 
Road,  530  to  7:30  p.m.  Cost: 
$3  for  adults.  $2  for  children 
12  and  under. 

Seventh  anniversary  party, 
cable  public  access 
Channel  10.  Allen  County 
Public  Library,  900  Webster 
St.,  8  to  9  p.m. 


Recyling  of 
bundled  newspapers,  clean 
aluminum  containers  and 
metal-free  glass  containers. 
Forest  Park  United  Methodist 
Church  parking  lot,  2100 
Kentucky  Ave.  9  a.m.  to 
1  p.m. 


14 


Swim  party  for 
children  with  juvenile 
rheumatoid  arthritis  and 
their  parents.  Club  Olympia, 
3501  Hams  Road,  1  to  4  p.m. 
No  cost.  Call  422-7365  for 
information. 

Pancake  breakfast,  Knights 
of  Columbus.  601  Reed  Road, 
9  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  Adults  $3; 
children  $1.50;  under  6  free. 
Proceeds  benefit  Jesters  of 
St.  Francis  College. 


VALENTINE'S 

DANCE 
FOR  SENIORS 

■F  VOIR  55  or  older,  you  can 
enjoy  a  Valentine's  dance 
Tuesda> .  The  dance  is  at  the 
Senior  Citizens  Center,  233  W. 
Main  St.,  7  to  945  pm 
Tuesday.  Admission  is  $2.75. 
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This 

historic 

house 


By  TRACY  WARNER 

*EOPIB    EDITOR 


I    HE  YEARS  OF  EMPTINESS  were  gnawing  at 
the  aging  giant.  The  relic  had  been  ignored  so  long 
that  it  could  have  collapsed  at  any  moment, 
leaving  the  145-year-old  treasure  dead,  a  victim  of 
neglect. 

Enter  a  Fort  Wayne  couple  who  were  looking 
for  a  home  for  their  16-year-old  antique  business. 

Thomas  Bireley  Jr  and  his  wife,  Kris,  overcame 
doubt  and  reluctance  and  bought  the  broken-down 
but  historically  valuable  McCulloch  House  at 
616  W.  Superior  St..  just  a  few  blocks  northwest  of 
downtown,  giving  the  home  a  transfusion  of  life 
after  a  decade  of  decay. 

The  surgery  being  performed  on  the  house  has 
become  a  family  affair,  with  a  construction  firm 
operated  by  Tom  Bireley 's  father  and  two  brothers 
doing  the  work. 

"We  drove  by  this  place  several  times  in  the  last 
few  years  and  talked  about  it.  It  stared  at  you.  It 
was  quite  impressive,"  Tom  said. 

"We  originally  were  going  to  build  a  new 
building  or  try  to  find  one  out-of-town,"  for  their 
antique  business,  he  added.  But  Kris,  seeing  the 
McCulloch  House  was  for  sale,  started  thinking 
about  buying  and  restoring  it.  "I  thought  she  was 
nuts."  Tom  said. 

"He  said.  'No  way,'  "  Kns  remembers.  Then, 
"When  the  Realtor  showed  us  through  it,  I  was 
dead  set  against  it,  but  he  was  all  for  it." 

The  condition  of  the  house  removed  most  of 
Kris'  initial  enthusiasm  of  the  idea,  but  the  low 
price  appealed  to  Tom. 

"The  water  damage  and  the  smell  was  the  thing 

Continued  on  Page  6 


Staff  Photograph  by  Jeff  Schner 

Kris  and  Tom  Bireley  in  front  of  the  McCulloch  House 


Sunday  dinner 

A  FAMILY 
PROJECT 


AaLIA  KRL1CKEBERG  and 
her  family  make  their  Sunday 
Dinner  on  Saturdays.  Her 
four  children  help  make  the 
dish  on  Saturday  rught,  and 
its  ready  for  the  oven  on 
Sunday.  Read  her  recipe  for 
Sunday  Dinner  on  Page  12. 
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The  rescue  of  AAcCulloch's  mansion 


Continued  jrom  Page  I 

I  remembered  ihe  most,"  Kris  said. 

Tom  adds:  "When  we  first  walked  in  here  it  was  a 
rainy  day,  and  there  was  an  actual  waterfall." 

The  roof  was  shot,  allowing  rain  to  freely  fall  in 
the  house.  Water  wasn't  the  only  problem.  "What 
the  water  didn't  do,  the  termites  made  up  for,"  Kris 
joked. 

They  found  a  major  structural  problem:  The  wood 
in  the  main  support  beam  had  rotted  and  the  beam 
had  failed.  In  addition,  the  floors  had  deteriorated 
away  and  the  stairways  had  collapsed. 

"I'm  sure  they  saved  it  from  complete 
self-destruction,"  said  Gretchen  Weigel,  executive 
director  of  ARCH,  the  local  historic  preservation 
group.  "The  house  would  not  have  made  it  through 
another  winter." 

□     D     □ 

The  dilapidated,  rundown  house  the  Bireleys  found 
last  year  was  a  far  cry  from  the  mansion  that  Hugh 
McCulloch  built  in  1843. 

McCulloch,  an  important  banker  in  Fort  Wayne's 
early  days,  built  the  mansion  for  himself,  his  wife, 
Susan,  and  their  two  children  in  1843  on  the  banks  of 
the  St.  Marys  River,  between  the  river  and  the 
Wabash-Erie  Canal,  in  what  was  then  the  outskirts  of 
the  city. 

The  house  represents  one  of  the  more  elaborate 
examples  of  the  Greek  Revival  style  of  architecture, 
Weigel  said. 

The  house's  main  part  was  one  and  one-half  stories 
high,  but  was  increased  to  two  stories  later  in  the  19th 
century.  It  had  two  wings,  one  of  them  a  greenhouse. 
Its  four  square  columns  were  later  replaced  with 
round  ones. 

The  McCullochs  moved  to  Washington  in  1863  when 
Hugh  McCulloch  was  appointed  comptroller  of  the 
currency  by  President  Lincoln.  He  later  served  as 
secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  1865  to  1869  under 
President  Andrew  Johnson  and  again  in  1884  under 
President  Chester  Arthur. 

His  former  house  was  the  home  of  the  Fort  Wayne 
College  of  Medicine  from  1892  to  1905. 

The  Fort  Wayne  Turners  bought  the  house  in  1906 
and  turned  it  into  an  athletic  club,  ripping  out  most  of 
the  second  floor  to  turn  the  main  part  of  the  house  into 
a  gymnasium. 

After  the  Turners,  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers  owned  the  building  and  used  it  for 
offices.  In  1976,  mortgage- holder  Anthony  Wayne 
Bank  took  possession  of  the  house  and  gave  it  to 
ARCH,  ihe  historic  preservation  group,  two  years  later. 

Businessman  Fred  Matthews  bought  the  McCulloch 
House  in  1983,  but  his  plans  to  launch  a  supper  club  in 
ihe  house  fizzled,  and  hopes  that  it  would  again  lead  a 
useful  life  faded. 

Then  came  the  Bireleys. 

D      D     D 

The  Bireleys  paid  $1 1,000  for  the  house.  Because  it  is 
in  a  flood  plain,  zoning  laws  placed  a  $165,000  limit  on 
the  amount  of  renovations. 

They  hired  Morris  Associates  (which  has  been  sold 
to  the  Vintage  Group)  as  architects.  Doug  Morris,  now 
architect  for  Parkview  Memorial  Hospital,  and  Rick 
Stump  drew  up  the  plans  in  close  consultation  with  the 
Bireleys. 

The  couple  obtained  a  loan  from  Summit  Bank 
to  finance  ihe  purchase  and  remodeling,  and  hired 
Birerely  Construction,  of  Angola,  run  by  Thomas 
Bireley  Sr.  and  Tom  Bireley  Jr.'s  brothers,  Steve  and 
Scott. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  was  a  new  roof.  "The  flat 
roofs,  those  have  just  been  covered  over  and  covered 
over,"  Tom  said. 

Along  with  the  roof,  the  major  exterior  work  — 
which  is  finished  except  for  touch-ups  —  included 
extensive  repairs  to  the  brick  and  foundation,  new 
downspouts,  new  windows  and  removing  the  second 
floor  from  the  back  section  of  the  building. 

The  mottled  red  brick  was  painted  a  buckskin  color. 

While  work  on  the  exterior  was  being  done  last 
summer,  other  workers  began  the  dirty  job  of  cleaning 
the  inside. 

"We'll  have  gone  through  a  dozen  large  dumpsters 
when  we're  through,"  Tom  said. 

The  cumbersome  task  of  cleaning  was  just  part 
of  the  huge  amount  of  work  needed  for  the  interior. 
New  inside  framing  and  walls  were  needed  to 


Staff  Photograph  by  Jeff  V 


Workers  saw  lumber  for  ihe  McCulloch  House,  as  seen  through  the  new  second-floor  frame 


restructure  the  inside.  Four  furnaces  and 
a  boiler  were  needed  to  heat  the  home.  All 


new  wiring  and  plumbing  were  necessary. 
The  rain  "had  just  destroyed  all  the 


staircases,"  Tom  said. 
"The  floors  were  the  worst  thing.  1 


Dave  Palmer  works  on  a  second-floor  window 
(above).  Steve  Bireley.  left,  Thomas  Bireley  St.  and 
Scot!  Bireley  work  on  the  main  floor. 


were  shot." 

Bireley.  Morris  and  Weigel  agree  that  the  building  had  been 
changed  so  many  times,  with  portions  added  and  others 
removed,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  how  much  of  the 
original  structure  remains.  Morris  and  Weigel  believe  the 
foundation  and  exterior  walls  of  the  central  part  are  from  the 
original. 

"We're  basically  putting  it  back,  but  not  the  way  it  was, 
because  that's  impossible,"  Tom  said. 

"The  interior  had  been  changed  so  many  times,  there 
wasn't  much  of  historical  value  left  inside,"  Morris  added 

The  Bireleys  were  committed  to  keep  the  exterior  of  the 
house  that  is  listed  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 
basically  the  same,  with  work  being  approved  by  the  city's 
Historic  Preservation  Review  Board.  But  they  felt  free  to 
remodel  the  interior  extensively  to  suit  their  needs. 


They  are  rebuilding  the  second  floor  that  was  ripped  out 
by  the  Turners  club  80  years  ago.  Most  of  the  first  floor  will 
be  taken  up  by  their  antique  showroom;  a  conference  room 
and  open  entryway,  complete  with  chandeliers,  will  also  be 
on  the  first  floor. 

They  plan  to  find  a  business  to  rent  the  second  floor  and 
first-floor  conference  room. 

The  third  floor  will  eventually  be  their  home,  although  the 
first  two  floors  are  their  priority  now,  with  a  spring  target 
date  for  completion. 

In  attempts  to  keep  with  the  original  look  they  saved  some 
wood  trim  from  the  home's  inside  for  use  when  the  interior 
is  remodeled.  They  kept  the  five  large  windows  from  the 
front,  which  will  be  re-installed. 

Tom  is  at  the  house  nearly  every  day,  working  and 
supervising.  Kris  has  not  been  as  involved,  but  plans  to  spend 


more  time  on  the  interior  as  the  renovation  takes  shape. 

d    a    a 

With  the  exterior  nearly  completed,  new  furnaces,  wiring 
and  plumbing  being  installed,  an  alarm  system  nearly  in  place 
and  much  of  the  interior  framing  work  done,  the  Bireleys  are 
beginning  lo  see  the  light  at  the  end  the  tunnel. 

"I  was  overwhelmed  until  about  September,"  Kris 
said."The  more  we  get  accomplished,  the  better  we  feel  about 
it." 

Weigel,  the  historic  preservationist,  feels  good  about  it,  too. 
"It  is  the  closest  we  have  to  a  national  claim  to  fame  because 
of  Hugh  McCulloch."  she  said. 

And  because  of  the  Bireleys,  the  mansion  High  McCulloch 
built  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Marys  River  will  continue  to  be  a 
claim  to  fame  instead  of  a  dead  relic. 
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Kris  and  Tom  Bireley  have  completed  renovation     rior  Si.  They  are  shown  in  the  foyer.  Below,  Ihe 
of  the  historic  McCulloch  House.  616  W.  Supe-     house  from  the  front 

THIS  OLD  HOUSE 

The  historic  McCulloch  house,  with  its  new  old  look  and  a  new  lease  on  life,  is  featured  in  ARCH  Inc.'s  annual  Holiday  Open  House. 


Tom    Bireley    stands   surrounded    by   the   cavernous 
first  floor  of  the  historic  McCulloch  house. 
The  room's  once- rotting  walls  now  are  a  neatly 
painted  off-white.  The  buckled  floor  lies  smooth 
beneath  new  mottled  brown  carpet. 

"Everything  that  was  here  is  not  here,"  Bireley  says.  "Basi- 
cally, we've  gone  in  and  renovated  the  entire  building." 

You  can  see  the  results  this  weekend  during  the  historic 
preservation  group  ARCH  Inc.'s  annual  Holiday  Open  House. 
The  Greek  Revival-style  home  at  616  W.  Superior  St.  will  be 
open  to  the  public  from  noon  to  5  p.m.  tomorrow  and  Sunday. 
Admission  is  $2.50. 

Bireley  and  his  wife,  Kris,  bought  the  11,000-square-foot 
home  —  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  —  about 
18  months  ago.  Owners  of  Bireley  's  Antiques,  they  plan  to  use 
the  first  floor  as  an  antique  gallery  and  the  basement  for 
antique  repair  and  refinishing.  They  hope  to  lease  the  unfin- 
ished second  floor  for  office  space  and  possibly  rent  out  the 
third  floor  as  an  apartment. 

The  Bireleys  also  lease  a  first-floor  room  to  Lucinda 
Reed,  who  opened  Romatic  Treasure -trove  antique  jewelry. 

Kris  Bireley  estimates  they  have  invested  about  $160,000 
in  renovating  the  house,  which  was  built  in  1843  for  Hugh 
McCulloch.  The  Bireleys  say  the  stone  foundation  is  probably 


all  that  remains  of  the  original  home,  but  the  stately  wood 
pillars  and  other  features  of  the  front  facade  preserve  much  of 
the  house's  early  character. 

McCulloch  came  to  Fort  Wayne  in  1833  from  Kennebunk, 
Maine,  a  short  distance  from  the  summer  home  of  President- 
elect George  Bush.  An  attorney,  McCulloch  practiced  law 
briefly  here  before  taking  a  ji  >b  as  cashier  with  trie  State  Bank 
of  Indiana.  He  became  president  of  the  state  bank  system, 
and  his  work  led  President  Abraham  Lincoln  to  name  McCul- 
loch U.S.  comptroller  of  the  currency  in  1863.  After  Lincoln 
was  re-elected  in  1864,  he  named  McCulloch  secretary  of  the 
treasury.  McCulloch  ht-ld  that  post  during  the  terms  of  two 
other  presidents,  Andrew  Johnson  and  Chester  A.  Arthur. 

McCulloch  did  the  first  remodeling  on  the  house.  He  had 
an  Italianate  addition  built  in  1862,  ARCH  rest-arch  indicates. 

The  home  went  through  two  other  major  renovations 
before  the  Bireley's  bought  it:  Fort  Wayne  College  of  Medi- 
cine bought  the  house  in  1892  and  converted  its  rooms  into  a 
dispensary,  classrooms,  laboratories  and  other  uses. 

In  1906,  the  Fort  Wayne  Turners  athletic  club  bought 
the  house  and  turned  the  center  portion  into  a  gymnasium. 

The  house  was  used  as  a  poster  factory  and  later  a  union 
hall  between  1966  and  1975.  It  has  been  vacant  since  1975. 

Restoring  the  home  has  been  both  fun  and  frustrating. 

"I'd  probably  do  it  again,  but  not  on  this  big  of  scale," 
Kris  Bireley  says. 


McCULLOCH'S 

BANKING 
PRINCIPLES 


Compliments  of 

The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company 
fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


Principles  of  Sound  Banking 

The  Advice  of  a  Master 

I  HERE  have  recently  been  loaned  to  the  Lincolniana  collection  of 
The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company  some  25,000 
manuscripts  representing  the  private  and  official  correspondence 
of  Hugh  McCulloch,  who  was  first  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  also 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Abraham  Lincoln  and  two  other  presidents. 

McCulloch  had  probably  one  of  the  greatest  financial  minds  of  the  last 
century.  His  observations  on  money  and  finance,  based  upon  a  long  and 
successful  banking  career,  are  interesting  and  helpful  to  all  who  are  trying 
to  understand  present-day  economic  problems. 

His  summary  of  sound  banking  principles  in  a  letter  addressed  to  all 
national  banks  in  1863  might  profitably  have  been  studied  and  memorized 
by  bankers  and  financiers,  as  well  as  borrowers,  in  the  period  just  preceding 
the  present  depression. 

Excerpts  from  this  remarkable  letter  are  as  follows: 

"Let  no  loans  be  made  that  are  not  secured  beyond  a  reasonable  con- 
tingency. Do  nothing  to  foster  and  encourage  speculation.  Give  facilities 
only  to  legitimate  and  prudent  transactions.  Make  your  discounts  on  as 
short  time  as  the  business  of  your  customers  will  permit,  and  insist  upon 
the  payment  of  all  paper  at  maturity,  no  matter  whether  you  need  the 
money  or  not.  Never  renew  a  note  or  bill  merely  because  you  may  not 
know  where  to  place  the  money  with  equal  advantage  if  the  paper  is  paid. 
In  no  other  way  can  you  properly  control  your  discount  line,  or  make  it  at 
all  times  reliable. 

"Distribute  your  loans  rather  than  concentrate  them  in  a  few  hands. 
Large  loans  to  a  single  individual  or  firm,  although  sometimes  proper  and 
necessary,  are  generally  injudicious  and  frequently  unsafe.  Large  borrow- 
ers are  apt  to  control  the  bank;  and  when  this  is  the  relation  between  a 
bank  and  its  customers,  it  is  not  difficult  to  decide  which  in  the  end  will 
suffer.  Every  dollar  that  a  bank  loans  above  its  capital  and  surplus,  it  owes 
for,  and  its  managers  are  therefore  under  the  strongest  obligations  to  its 
creditors,  as  well  as  to  its  stockholders,  to  keep  its  discounts  constantly 
under  its  control. 

"Treat  your  customers  liberally,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  a  bank 
prospers  as  its  customers  prosper,  but  never  permit  them  to  dictate  your 
policy. 


"If  you  doubt  the  propriety  of  discounting  an  offering,  give  the  bank 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  decline  it;  never  make  a  discount  if  you  doubt 
the  propriety  of  doing  it.  If  you  have  reason  to  distrust  the  integrity  of  a 
customer,  close  his  account.  Never  deal  with  a  rascal  under  the  impression 
that  you  can  prevent  him  from  cheating  you.  The  risk  in  such  cases  is 
greater  than  the  profits. 

"In  business,  know  no  man's  politics.  Manage  your  bank  as  a  business 
institution,  and  let  no  political  partiality  or  prejudice  influence  your  judg- 
ment or  action  in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs.  The  national  currency  system 
is  intended  for  a  nation,  not  for  a  party;  as  far  as  in  you  lies,  keep  it  aloof 
from  all  partisan  influences. 

"Pay  your  officers  such  salaries  as  will  enable  them  to  live  comfortably 
and  respectably  without  stealing;  and  require  of  them  their  entire  services. 
If  an  officer  lives  beyond  his  income,  dismiss  him;  even  if  his  excess  of 
expenditures  can  be  explained  consistently  with  his  integrity,  still  dismiss 
him.  Extravagance,  if  not  a  crime,  very  naturally  leads  to  crime.  A  man 
cannot  be  a  safe  officer  of  a  bank  who  spends  more  than  he  earns. 

"The  capital  of  a  bank  should  be  a  reality,  not  a  fiction;  and  it  should 
be  owned  by  those  who  have  money  to  lend,  and  not  by  borrowers.  The 
Comptroller  will  endeavor  to  prevent,  by  all  means  within  his  control,  the 
creation  of  a  nominal  capital  by  national  banks,  by  the  use  of  their  circula- 
tion, or  any  other  artificial  means;  and  in  his  efforts  to  do  this,  he  confi- 
dently expects  the  co-operation  of  all  the  well-managed  banks. 

" It  should  be  a  chief  aim,  therefore,  of  the  managers  of  the 

banks,  to  make  their  respective  institutions  strong,  not  only  to  keep  their 
capital  from  being  impaired,  but  gradually  to  create  a  surplus  that  will  be 
a  protection  to  their  capital  and  to  their  creditors  in  the  trying  times 
that  sooner  or  later  happen  to  all  banking  institutions.  There  are  few  items 
that  have  a  better  look  upon  the  balance-sheet,  and  none  that  is  better  cal- 
culated to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  managers  of  a  bank,  and  to  secure 
for  it  the  confidence  of  the  people,  than  a  large  surplus  fund.  Create,  then, 
a  good  surplus,  even  if  you  have  for  a  time  to  keep  your  stockholders  on 
short  commons  in  the  matter  of  dividends,  to  do  it. 

"Pursue  a  straightforward,  upright,  legitimate  banking  business.  Never 
be  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  large  returns  to  do  anything  but  what  may 
be  properly  done  under  the  National  Currency  Act.  'Splendid  financier- 
ing' is  not  legitimate  banking,  and  'splendid  financiers,'  in  banking,  are 
generally  either  humbugs  or  rascals." 


I 


